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INTRODUCTION. 


and Grecians, I ſhall, 1. prefix here ſome pre- 
liminary obſervations, by way of introduction; 

2. I ſhall lay down the plan and diviſion of 
the ſeveral parts of this third volume ; and, 3. an a- 
bridgment of the Lacedzmonian hiſtory, from the e- 
ſtabliſhment of their kings to the reign of Darius, 
where this third volume begins. 


B's I enter upon the hiſtory of the Perſians 


&ARTI CHE: I. 


A brief idea of the hiſtory contained in this third vs- 
lume. What uſe is to be made of it. 


His third volume of the ancient hiſtory, will 

open an entirely new ſcene to the reader's view, 
not unworthy his curioſity and attention. In the pre- 
ceeding volume, we have ſeen two ſtates of no great 
conſideration, Media and Perſia, extend themſelves 


- far and wide, under the conduct of Cyrus, like a tor- 
e rent or devouring fire, and, by an amazing rapidity, 
9 conquer and ſubdue many provinces and kingdoms. 
: 


In this we ſhall ſee that vaſt empire ſetting the nations 
under its dominion in motion, the Perſians, Medes, 
Phoenicians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, and 
many others, and falling with all the forces of Aſia 
and the Eaſt upon a little country, of very ſmall ex- 
tent, and deſtitute of all foreign aſſiſtance; I mean 
Greece. When, on the one hand, we behold ſo many 
nations united together, ſuch preparations of war 
made for ſeveral years with ſo much diligence ; in- 
numerable armies by ſea and land, and ſuch fleets-as 
the ſea could hardly contain : and, on the other hand, 
two weak cities, Athens and Lacedzmon, CP 
8 y 
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by all their allies, and left almoſt entirely to them- 
ſelves: have we not reaſon to believe, that theſe two 
little cities are going to be utterly deſtroyed and ſwal- 
lowed up by ſo formidable an enemy ; and that there 
will not be ſo much as any footſteps of them left re- 
maining ? and yet we ſhall find, that they prove vic- 
torious ; and by their invincible courage, and the ſe- 
veral battles they gained, both by ſea and land, made 
the Perſian empire lay aſide all thoughts of ever turn- 
ing their arms againſt Greece any more. | 
The hiſtory of the war between the Perſians and 
the Greeks, will illuſtrate the truth of this maxim, 
"That it 1s not the number, but the valour of the troops, 
and the conduct of the generals, on which depends the 
ſucceſs of military expeditions. The reader will ad- 
mire the ſurpriſing courage and intrepidity of the 
great men at the head of the Grecian affairs, whom 
neither all the world in motion againſt them could 
deject, nor. the greateſt of misfortunes diſconcert ; 
who undertook, with an handful of men, to make 
head againſt innumerable armies, who, notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch a prodigious inequality of forces, durſt hope 
for ſucceſs ; who even compelled victory to declare on 
the ſide of merit and virtue; and taught all ſucceed. 
ing generations, what infinite reſources and expedicnts 
are to be found in prudence, valour, and experience; 
in a zeal for liberty and our country; in the love of 
our duty, and in all the ſentiments of noble and gene- 
rous ſouls. 


This war of the Perſians againſt | ecians, will 
be followed by another amongſt the 8 


but of a very different kind from the former. In the 
latter, there will ſcarce be any actions, but what in 
appearance are of little conſequence, and ſeemingly 
unworthy of a reader's curioſity, who is fond of great 
events: in this he will meet with little beſides private 
quarrels between certain cities, or ſome ſmall com- 
monwealths; ſome inconſiderable ſieges, (excepting 

that of Syracuſe, one of the moſt important related in 
* ; | LT ancient 
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ancient hiſtory), though ſeveral of theſe ſieges were of 
conſiderable duration; ſome battles between armies, 
where the numbers were ſmall, and but little blood 
ſhed. What is it then that has rendered theſe wars 
ſo famous in hiſtory ? Salluſt informs us in theſe words: 
« The Actions of the Athenians doubtleſs were great; 
« and yet I believe they were ſomewhat leſs than fame 


4 js for having us to conceive of them. But becauſe 


« Athens had noble writers, the acts of that republic 
« are celebrated throughout the whole world as the 
te moſt glorious : and the gallantry of thoſe heroes 


ee who performed them, has had the good fortune to 
ee be thought as tranſcendent as the eloquence of thoſe 
= © who have deſcribed them.” 


Salluſt, though jealous enough of the glory the 
Romans had acquired by a ſeries of diſtinguiſhed ac- 


tions, with which their hiſtory abounds, yet he does 
= juſtice in this paſſage to the Grecians, by acknowled- 
ging, that their exploits were truly great and illuſtrious, 

though ſomewhat inferior, in his opinion, to their fame. 


What is then this foreign and borrowed luſtre which 
the Athenian actions have derived from the eloquence 
of their hiſtorians ? It is, that the whole univerſe a- 


grees in looking upon them as the greateſt and mot 
= glorious that were ever performed: Per terrarum or- 
= bem Athenienſium facta pro maximis celebrantur. All 
nations ſeduced and inchanted, as it were, with the 


beauties of the Greek authors, think that people's ex- 
ploits ſuperior to any thing that was ever done by any 
other nation. This, according to Salluſt, is the ſer- 
vice the Greek authors have done the Athenians, by 
their excellent manner of deſcribing their actions; and 
very unhappy it is for us, that our hiſtory, for want 


* Athenienſium res geſtæ, ſicuti ego exiſtimo, ſatis amplæ maęniſicæ- 
que fuerunt: verum aliquanto minores tamen, quam fama feruntur. 
Sed quia provenere ibi ſcriptorum magna ingenia, per terrarum orbem 
Athenienſium facta pro maxitnis celebrantur. Ita eorum, quæ fecere, 


virtus tanta habetur, quantum eam verbis potuere extollere præclara in- 
genia. Salluſt. in bell. Catilin, 0 
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of the like aſſiſtance, has left a thouſand bright actions 
and fine ſayings unrecorded, which would have been put 


in the ſtrongeſt light by the ancient writers, and have 
done great honour to our country. 


But, however this be, it mult be confeſſed, that we 


4 


are not always to judge of the value of an action, or 
the merit of the perſons who had ſhared in it, by the 


importance of the event. It is rather in ſuch little 
ſieges and engagements, as we find recorded in the hi. 
ſtory of the Peloponneſian war, that the conduct and 
abilities of a general are truly conſpicuous. Accor: 
divgly it is obſerved, that it was chiefly at the head of 
ſmall armies, and in countries of no great extent, 
that our beſt generals of the laſt-age diſtinguiſhed their 
capacity, and behaved with a conduct not inferior to 
the moſt celebrated captains of antiquity. In actions 
of this ſort, chance has no ſhare, and does not cover 
any overſights that are committed. Every thing is 
conducted and carried on by the prudence of the ge- 
neral. He is truly the ſoul of the army, which neither 
acts nor moves but by his direction. He ſees every 
thing, and is preſent every where. Nothing eſcapes 
his vigilance and attention. Orders are ſeaſonably gi. 
ven, and ſeaſonably executed. Fineſſe, ſtratagems, 
falſe marches, real or feigned attacks, incampments, 
decampments, in a word, every thing depends upon 
Him alone. | 
On this account the reading of the Greek hiſtorians, 
ſuch as Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, is of 
infinite ſervice to young officers ; becauſe thoſe hiſto- 
rians, who were alſo excellent commanders, enter into 
All the particulars of the military art, and lead the read- 
ers, as it were, by the hand through all the ſieges and 
battles they deſcribe ; ſhewing them, by the example 


ee eee >: 


of the greateſt generals of antiquity, and by a kind of 


anticipated experience, in what manner war is to be 

carried on. oY | 
Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, that 
the Grecian hiſtory affords us ſuch excellent models. 
N We 
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We ſhall there find celebrated legiſlators, able politi- 
cians, magiſtrates born for government, men that have 
excelled in all arts and ſciences, philoſophers, that 
carried their inquiries as far as was poſſible in thoſe 
early ages, and who. have left us ſuch maxims of mo- 
rality, as many Chriſtians ought to bluſh at. 

It is true, theſe very philoſophers, notwithſtanding 
their penetration in ſome points, were entirely blind 
and ignorant as to others, even to the degree of con- 
teſting ſome of the moſt evident principles of the law 
of nature; and very often ſuffered their practice to 
belie their doctrine, and themſelves to fall into the 
moſt groſs irregularities. The divine providence per- 
mitted it ſo to be, and thought fit to give them up to 
a reprobate mind, in order to puniſh their pride, and 
to teach us by their example, what enormities men arc 
capable of, even the wiſeſt and moſt knowing, when 
they are left to their own weakneſs and natural depra- 
vity ; and from what an abyſs the mercy of our di- 
vine Mediator has delivered us. But though they fell 
into ſome errors, both with reſpect to the underſtanding 
and the heart, which we are obliged to deteſt ; yet that 
does not hinder their books from containing many ex- 
cellent maxims, which, according to (a) St Auſtin, we 
are intitled to claim as a bencfit appertaining to us, in 
the ſame manner as the Iſraclites, when they came out 
of Egypt, enriched themſelves with the ſpoils thereof : 
for this has been the practice of all the ſaints : C Ipſi 
Gentiles ſiguid divinum et rectum in dofrinis ſuis ha- 
bere potuerunt, non improbaverunt ſancti noſtri. 

The ſame thing may be faid with regard to the vir- 


tuous actions of the Heathens, whereof we ſhall find a 


great abundance in the Grecian hiſtory. We are told 
by St Auſtin ®, that according to the rule of juſtice, 


ſecundum 
| 9 a) S. Aug. de doctr. Chriſt. 1. 6. e. 40. {b.) De bapt. con. Donat. 
« Co 87. 


* Habendi ſunt in eorum numero, quorum etiam impiorum, nec 


Deum verum veraciter juſteque colentium, quædam tamen facta vel 
Vor. III. B legimus, 
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ſecundum juſtitia regulam, we ought to be ſo far from 

blaming and condemning thoſe actions, that we are 
obliged in reaſon to commend and extol them. Not 
that thoſe actions were good and laudable in every 
reſpe&t ; St Auſtin * was very far from entertaining 
ſuch an opinion. He looked upon them only as good 
in their nature, and with reſpect to the duty of the a- 
gents : but as to the end for which they were done, 
that father thought them very blameable, becauſe they 
were not directed to the glory of God. Theſe men 
had no recourle to the. true God, (for him they did 
not know); nor was it to him they addreſſed themſelves 
for wiſdom in their counſels, ſucceſs in their under- 
Eakivgs, the improvement of their talents, or their vir- 
tue. It was not to the true God they returned thanks 
for theſe bleſſings ; nor did they give him the glory of 
them by an humble acknowledgment. They did not 
conſider him, either as the ſource and principle, or as 
the end of all the good they were capable of doing. 
Their beſt actions were corrupted either by ſelf-love 
or ingratitude : they could not therefore be available 
towards ſalvation, which is only to be obtained through 
faith in Jeſus Chriſt. 

Cc) But notwithſtanding this, according to the ſame 
father, it may be very uſeful to Chriſtians, both fer 
their inſtruction and the regulation of their manners, 
to have the virtuous actions of the Heathens laid before 
them in their full light, provided they ſet not too high 
a value upon them: for what the ſame father ſays of 
the virtues of the ancient Romans, may undoubtedly 
be applied with equal reaſon to thoſe of the Grecians, 


cc) S. Aug. de civ, Dei, I. 5. c. 18. 


legimus, vel novimus, vel audimus, quæ ſccundum juſtitiæ regulam non 
ſolum vi: uperare non poſſumus, verum etiam merito recteque laudamus. 
S. Ang. lib. de Spir. et lit. n. 48. 
 * Noveris itaque non officiis, ſed ſinibus a vitiis diſcernendas eſe virtu- 
tes. Officium autem eſt, quod faciendum eſt; finis vero, propter quod 
faciendum eſt. I. contr. Julian. I. 4. c. 3. . 21. Non erat in cis 
vera juſtitia, quia non actibus, ſed finibus penſautur officia. - 1bid, u. 26. 


He 
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He employs a whole chapter, and that a pretty long 
one, in pointing out the moſt illuſtrious actions and 
ſignal virtues of that people : as their love of the pu- 


blic good; their devoted attachment to their country; 


their conſtancy in ſuffering the moſt cruel torments, 
and ever” death itſelf; their noble and generous diſin- 
tereſtedneſs; their eſteeming and chuſing poverty; 


W their profound reverence for religion and the gods. 


He makes ſeveral reflections upon this ſubject, which 
well deſerve a place here. 
In the firſt place, he ſuppoſeth, that it was in order 


to recompenſe the Romans for all theſe virtues, which 
yet were virtues only in name and appearance, that the 
divine providence gave them the empire of the univerſe; 
Ja recompenſe very ſuitable to their deſerts, and with 
which they were weak enough to be contented. *“ For 
the ſame reaſon he ſuppoſes God thought fit to let 
their name be ſo glorious, and ſo much eſteemed by 
all nations, and in all ages, that ſo many great and il- 
luſtrious actions ſhould not paſs entirely unrewarded. 


In the ſecond place, he obſerves, that ſuch virtues, 


2 notwithſtanding their being falſe, are of public advan- 
tage to mankind, and that they enter into the ſecret 
2 deligns of God towards the puniſhing or rewarding of 
his creatures. The love of glory, which is a vice, yet 
ſerves to ſuppreſs many other vices, of a more hurt- 
ful and miſchievous nature, ſuch as injuſtice, violence, 
and cruelty. And can it be queſtioned, + whether a 
& magiſtrate, a governor of a province, or a ſovereign, 
that are gentle, patient, juſt, chaſte, and beneficent, 
though merely upon human motives of intereſt or 
vain-glory, are not infinitely more ſerviceable to the 
commonwealth, than they would be, if they were 


Si Romanis Deus neque hanc terrenam gloriam excellentiſſimi impe - 
q 8 pe 


ri concederet, non redderetur merces bonis artibus eorum, Ci. e. virtu- 
tibus), quibus ad tantam gloriam pervenire nitebantur. At non eſt quod 
de ſummi et veri Dei juſtitia conquerantur : perceperunt mercedem ſuam. 
S. Aug. de civ. Dei, l. 5. cap. 15. | 


| Conſtat eos, qui cives non ſint civitatis æternæ, utiliores eſſe terrenæ 


¶avitati quando habent virtutem vel ipſam, quam ſi nec ipſam. II id. cap. 19. 


OS _ deſtitute 
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deſtitute of thoſe external appearances and ſhadows of 
virtue? and whether men of ſuch diſpoſitions may be 
reckoned among the moſt valttable preſents of heaven? 
We may the better judge of this matter, if we only 
compare ſuch magiſtrates and princes with thoſe of a 
eontrary character, who, laying aſide all honour and 
probity, deſpiſing reputation, and trampling upon the 
moſt ſacred laws, acknowledge no other but their bru- 
tal paſiions ; who are, in a word, ſuch as God in his 
wrath ſets over a people he intends to puniſh, and 
which he thinks worthy of ſuch maſters. (Cd) Et ta- 
libus quidem dominandi poteſtas non datur niſi ſummi 
Dei providentia, quando res humanas judicat talibus 
dominis dignas. 

The third and laſt refledlion this father makes, and 
which is the moſt pertinent to my ſubject, and to the 
end I propoſe in writing this ancient hiſtory, relates to 
the uſe that ovght to be made of the praiſes given to the 
virtuous Heathens, It ſhews what advantage a prudent 
rcader ſhould reap from the relation of the great ex- 
ploits and virtuous actions of the Grecians, which will 
be the principal ſubje& of this, and the following vo- 
lumes. When we ſee theſe men ſacrificing their eſtates 
and fortunes to the relief of their fellow-citizens, their 
lives to the preſervation of the ſtate, and even their 
fame and glory to the public good; when we ce 
them practiſing the moſt arduous virtues, and that on 
motives purely human, in order to acquire a tranſient 
reputation: ® what reproaches ought we not to make 
to ourſelves, and how much ought we to be athamed, 
if, profeſſing a religion that recommends itſelf to us 
by the promiſes of eternal rewards, and has ſuch 
powerful motives to enforce our love and gratitude, we, 


(4) S. Aug. de civ. Dei, I. 5. c. 19. 


Ideo nohis propoſita ſunt neee ſſariæ commonitionis exempla, ut, li 
virtutes, quarum iſtæ utcunque ſunt ſmiles, quas iti pro civitatis ter- 
xenz gloria tenuerunt, pro Dei glorioſiſſima civitate non tenuerin us, 
pudore pupgamur ; ſi tenuerimus, ſuperbia non extollamur. Lid. 
. 18. = a 
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however, want the courage and reſolution to practiſe 
the ſame virtues? And if we are ſo happy as to fulfil 
our engagements, and duty, how can we be proud of 
it, when we conſider how much Frome things were 
done on a motive of mere vain glory, by men who 
knew not God, and who confined all their deſires to 
the goods of this preſent life ? 

This then, according to St Auſtin, is the principal 
uſe to be made of the ſtudy and reading of profane hi- 
ſtory. Nor did the * divine providence ſuffer the 
Greeks and Romans to become ſo famous and illu- 
ſtrious, but in order to give the greater weight to thoſe. 
examples of virtue with which their hiſtory abounds, 
that, by our reading them with ſeriouſneſs and atten- 
tion, we ſhould learn, from the love they bore to an 
earthly country, and to a glory of ſo ſhort a duration, 
what longing we ought to have after an heavenly coun- 
try, where an eternity of happineſs waits us. 

If the virtues related in hiſtory may ferve us for 


models in the conduct of our lives; their vices and 


failings, on the other hand, are no leſs proper to caution 
and inſtruct us; and the ſtrict regard which an hiſto- 
rian is obliged to have for truth, will not allow him to 
diſſemble the latter out of fear of eclipſing the luſtre 
of the former. Nor does what I here advance, contra- 
dict the rule laid down by Plutarch (e), on the ſame 
ſubject, in his preface to the life of Cimon. He re- 
quires, that the illuſtrious actions of great men be re- 
preſented in their full light : but as to the faults, which 
may ſometimes eſcape them through paſſion or ſurpriſe, 
or into which they may be drawn by the neceſſity of 
affairs; + conſidering them rather as a certain degree of 
perfection wanting to their virtue, than as vices or 
crimes that proceed from any corruption of the heart ; 

se) In Cim. p. 479. & 480. 5 
Ut cives æternæ illius civitatis, quamdiu hie peregrinantur, diligen- 
ter et ſobrie illa intueantur exempla, et videant quanta dilectio debeatur 
_—_ 123 propter vitam æternam, ſi tantum a ſuis civibus terrena 


ilecta eſt propter minimam gloriam. S. Arg. de civ. Dei, |. 5. c. 16. 
T "EAMIAATE jAAASY Gperit; rig, I xα e t * 
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ſuch imperfections as theſe he would have the hiſto- 


rian, out of compaſſion to the weakneſs of human na- 
ture, which produces nothing entirely perfect, content 
himſelf with touching very lightly: in the ſame man- 
ner as an able painter, when he has a fine face to 
draw, in which he finds ſome little blemiſh or defect, 
does neither entirely ſuppreſs it, nor think himſelf ob- 

liged to repreſent it with a ſtrict exactneſs; becauſe 
the one would ſpoil the beauty of the picture, and 
the other would deſtroy the likeneſs. The very com- 
pariſon Plutarch uſes, ſhows, that he ſpeaks only of 

light and excuſable faults. But as to actions of inju- 
ſtice, violence, and brutality, they ought not to be 
concealed or diſguiſed on any account: nor can we 
ſuppoſe, that the ſame privilege ſhould be allowed in 
hiſtory as is in painting ; which invented the * profile, 
to repreſent the ſide- face of a prince, who had loſt an 
eye, and by that means ingeniouſly concealed fo diſ- 
agreeable a deformity. Hiſtory, the moſt eſſential 
rule of which is ſincerity, will by no means admit of 
ſuch indulgences, that indeed would deprive it of its 
greateſt advantage. 

Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the exccra- 
tions of tke public, which are the inſeparable atten- 
dants on criminal and brutal actions, are no leſs proper 
to excite an horror for vice, than the glory which 
perpetually attends good actions, is to obs us with 
the love of virtue. And theſe, according to + Taci- 
rus, are the two ends which every hiſtorian ought to 
propoſe to himſelf, by making a judicious choice of 
what is moſt extraordinary both in good and evil, in 
order to occaſion that public homage to be paid to 
virtue, whch is juſtly due to it; and to create the 
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Habet in pictura ſpeciem tota facies. Apelles tamen imaginem An- 
tigoni latere tantum altero oſtendit, ut amiſſi oculi de formitas lateret. 
Quin. J. 2. c. 13. ; 

+ Exequi ſententias haud inftitui, niſi inſignes per honeſtum aut nota- 
þili dedecore: quod pracipuum munus annalium reor, ne virtutes ſilean- 
tur, utque pravis dictis factiſque ex polterjtate et infamia metus fit, Ta- 
git. Ann. J. 3. c. 65. . 


greater 
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greater abhorrence for vice, on account of that eter- 
nal infamy that attends it. 

The hiſtory J write only furniſhes too many exam- 
ples of the latter fort. With reſpect to the Perſians, 
it will appear, by what is ſaid of their kings, that 
E thoſe princes whoſe power has no other bounds but 
ET thoſe of their will, often abandon themſelves to all 
their paſſions ; that nothing is more difficult than to 
& reſiſt the deluſions of a man's own greatneſs, and the 
flatteries of thoſe that ſurround him; that the liberty 
of gratifying all one's deſires, and of doing evil with 
& impunity, is a dangerous ſituation ; that the beſt dif- 
poſitions can hardly withſtand ſuch a temptation ; that, 
even after having preſerved themſelves in the begin- 
ning, they are inſenſibly corrupted by ſoftneſs and ef- 
feminacy, by pride, and their averſion to ſincere coun- 
ſels; and that it rarely happens they are wiſe enough 


to conſider, that, when they find themſelves exalted a- 


© bove all laws and reſtraints, they ſtand then moſt in 
need of moderation and wiſdom, both in regard to 


& themſelves and others; and that in ſuch a ſituation 


they ought to be doubly wiſe, and doubly ſtrong, in 
order to ſet bounds within, by their reaſon, to a power 
that has none without. 

With reſpect to the Grecians, the Peloponneſian 
Var will ſhow the miſerable effects of their inteſtine 
& diviſions, and the fatal exceſſes into which they were 
led by their thirſt of dominion ; ſcenes of injuſtice, 
& ingratitude, and perfidy, together with the open vio- 
lation of treaties, or mean artifices and unworthy 


tricks to elude their execution. It will how, how 
ſcandalouſſy the Lacedzmonians and Athenians debaſed 


& themſelves to the Baibarians, in order to beg aids of 
money from them; how ſhamefully the great deliver. 
ers of Greece renounced the glory of all their paſt la- 
& bours and exploits, by ſtooping and making their court 
to certain haughty and inſolent ſatrapæ, and by going, 
$ ſucceſſively with a kind of emulation, to implore the 
protection of the common enemy, whom they * ſo 
| Olten 


4 Which is only due to virtue itſelf. 
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often conquered; and in what manner they employ- 
ed the ſuccours they obtained from them, in oppreſſ- 


ing their ancient allies, and extending their own ter- 
ritories by unjuſt and violent methods. 

On both ſides, and ſometimes in the ſame perſon, 
we ſhall find a ſurpriſing mixture of good and bad, of 
virtues and vices, of glorious actions and mean ſenti. 
ments: and ſometimes, perhaps, we ſhall be ready to 
alk ourſelves, whether theſe can be the ſame perſons 
and the fame people, of whom ſuch different things 
are related; and whether it be poſſible, that ſuch a 
bright and 2 light, and ſuch thick clouds of 
ſmoke and darkneſs, can proceed from the ſame fund ? 
I relate things as 1 find them in ancient authors; and 
the pictures I preſent the reader with, are always 
drawn after thoſe original monuments which hiſtory 
has tranſmitted to us concerning the perſons I ſpeak 
of; and, I might likewiſe add, after human nature it- 
ſelf. But, in my opinion, even this medley of good 
and evil, though very odd in itſelf, may be of great 
advantage to us, and ſerve as a preſervative againſt a 
danger fufficiently common and natural. | 
. For if we found, either in any nation, or particular 
perſons, a probity and a nobleneſs of ſentiments always 
uniform, and free from all blemiſh and weakneſs ; we 
ſhould be tempted to believe that Heatheniſm is capable 
of producing real and perfect virtues, though our reli. 
gion teaches us, that thoſe virtues we moſt admire a- 
mong the Heathens, are really no more than the ſha. 
dow and appearance of them. But when we ſee the 
defects and imperfeCtions, the vices and crimes, and 
thoſe ſometimes of the blackeſt die, that are intermix· 
ed with, and often very cloſely follow their moſt vir- 
tuous actions; we are taught to moderate our eſteem 
and admiration of them, and at the fame time that we 
commend what appears noble, worthy, and great a- 
mong the Pagans, not prodigally to pay to the phan- 
tom of virtue, that entire and unreſerved homage 
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With theſe reſtrictions I defire to be underſtood, when 
praiſe the great men of antiquity, and their illuſtrious 
actions; and if, contrary to my intention, any ex- 

reſſions ſnould eſcape me, which may ſeem to exceed 
theſe bounds, I deſire the reader to interpret them can- 
didly, and reduce them to their juſt value and meaning. 


SS TICHLE-H 


The general plan and diviſren of the third volume. 


H E hiſtory contained in this third volume in- 
cludes the ſpace of one hundred and ſeventeen 
years, during the reigns of fix kings of Perſia ; Da- 
& rius, the Firſt of the name, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes; Xer-" 
kes the Firſt; Artaxerxes, ſirnamed Longimanus ; 
W Xerxes the Second; Sogdianus; (the two laſt of 
W which reigned but a very little time); and Darius the 
Second, commonly called Darius Nethus, This hi- 
& ſtory begins at the year of the world 3483, and ex- 
W tends to the year 3600. As this whole period natu- 
rally divides itſelf into two parts, I ſhall alſo divide it 
into two diſtinét books. | 


Part the firſt, 


The firſt part, which conſiſts of ninety years, con- 
tains from the beginning of the reign of Darius the 


= Firſt, to the forty-fecond year of Artaxerxes, the ſame 


year in which the Peloponneſian war began; that is, 
from the year of the world 348 3, to the year 3573. 
This part chiefly contains the different enterpriſes and 
expeditions of the Perſians againſt Greece, which ne- 
ver produced more great men and great events, nor 
ever diſplayed more conſpicuous or more ſolid virtues. 
Here you will ſee the famous battles. of Marathon, 
Thermopylæ, Artemiſa, Salamin, Platææ, Mycale, 
Eurymedon, c. Here the moſt eminent command - 
ers of Greege ſignalized their courage, Miltiades, Leo» 
nidas, Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, Cimon, Pauſanias, Pe- 
ricles, Thucydides, &c. . 
+0 0 


* 


their Babyloniſh captivity to Jeruſalem, under the con- 


protection, and animated by the warm exhortations of 


when the conſular government was ſubſtituted to that 


the tribunes of the people; Coriolanus's retreat among 


F 
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To enable the reader the more eaſily to recollect 
what paſſed within this ſpace of time among the Jews, 
and alſo among the Romans, the hiſtory of both which 
nations is entirely foreign to that of the Perſians and 
Greeks, I ſhall here ſet down in few words the princi- | 
pal epochas relating to them. 


Epochas of the Jewiſh hiſtory. 
The people of God were at this time returned from 


duct of Zorobabel. Uſher is of opinion, that the hi- 
ſtory of Eſther ought to be placed in the reign of Da- tv 
rias. The Iſraelites, under the ſhadow of this prince's W 


the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, did at laſt finiſh 
the building of the temple, which had been interrupt- 
ed for many years by the, cabals of their enemies. 
Artaxerxes was no leſs favourable to the Jews than 
Darius. He firſt of all ſent Ezra to Jeruſalem, who re- 
ſtored the public worſhip, and the obſervation of the 
law ; then Nehemiah, who cauſed walls to be built 
round the city, and fortified it againſt the attacks of 
their neighbours, who were jealous of its reviving 
greatneſs. It is thought, that Malachi, the laſt of the 
prophets, was contemporary with Nehemiah, or that 
he propheſied not long after him. ; 
This interval of the ſacred hiſtory extends from the 
reign of Darius I. to the beginning of the reign of Da- 
rius Nothus; that is to ſay, from the year of the 
world 348 5, to the year 3581. After which the ſcrip- 
ture is entirely filent, ll the time of the Maccabees. 


Epochas of the Roman hiſtory. 
The firſt year of Darius was the 233d of the build- 
ing of Rome. Tarquin the Proud was then on the 
throne, and about ten years afterwards was depoſed, 


of the kings. In the ſucceeding part of this period 
happened the war againſt Porſenna ; the creation of 


the 
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e Volſci, and the war that enſued thereupon ; the 
vars of the Romans againſt the Latins, the Vejentes, 
he Volſci, and other neighbouring nations; the death 
of Virginia under the Decemvirate; the diſputes be- 
ween the people and ſenate about marriages and the 
onſulſhip, which occaſioned the creating of military 
&cibunes inſtead of conſuls. This period of time ter- 
minates in the 323d year from the foundation of Rome. 


Part the ſecond, 


The ſecond part of this volume, which conſiſts of 
twenty-ſeven years, extends from the 43d year of Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, to the death of Darius Nothus ; 
Ithat is, from the year of the world 3573, to the 
ear 3600. It contains the nineteen firſt years of the 
WPcloponneſian war, which continued twenty-ſeven, of 
which Greece and Sicily were the ſeat, and wherein 
the Greeks, who had before triumphed over the Bar- 


n 
>» barians, turned their arms againſt each other. Among 
e the Athenians, Pericles, Nicias, and Alcibiades ; a- 
t mong the Lacedzmonians, Braſidas, Gylippus, and 
f |ELyſander, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the moſt extra- 


ordinary manner. 

= Rome continues to be agitated by different diſputes 
between the ſenate and people. Towards the end of 

this period, and about the 350th year of Rome, the 
e Romans formed the ſiege of Veji, which laſted ten 
- K& ycars. | 

e 


err . 


As abridgment of the Lacedæmonian hiſtory, from 
= the eſtabliſhment of their kings, to the reign of Da- 
- BB ras the Firſt, King Perſia. 


| (Cf) T Have already obſerved ina former volume, that, 
eighty years after the taking of Troy, the He- 
raclides, that is, the deſcendents of Hercules, return- 


( A. M. 2900, Ant, J. C. 1194 
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ed into the Peloponneſus, and made themſelves maſters 
of Lacedemon ; where two of them, who were bro- 
thers, Euriſthenes and Procles, ſons of Ariſtodemus, 
reigned jointly together. £4 Herodotus obſerves; that 
theſe two brothers were, during their whole lives, at 
variance, and that almoſt all their deſcendents inherit- 
ed the like diſpoſition of mutual hatred and antipathy : 
ſo true is it, that the ſovereign power will admit of no 
partnerſhip, and that two kings will always be too 
many for one kingdom ! However, after the death of 
theſe two, the deſcendents of both ſtill continued to 
ſway the ſceptre jointly: and, what is very remark. 
able, theſe two branches ſubſiſted for near nine hundred 
ears, from the return of the Heraclides into the Pe- 
283 to the death of Cleomenes, and ſupplied 
Sparta with kings without interruption, and that gene- 
rally in a regular ſucceſſion from father to ſon, eſpe- 
cially in the elder branch of the family. 


SECT. I. The origin and condition of the Elotæ, c. 
Helots. : 


Wy Hex the Lacedzmonians firſt began to ſettle in 
Peloponneſus, they met with great oppoſition 
from the inhabitants of the country, whom they were © 
obliged to ſubdue one after another by force of arms, ! 
or receive into their alliance on eaſy and equitable 
terms, as the paying them a ſmall tribute. Strabo ! 
Ch) ſpeaks of a city, called Elos, not far from Spar- 
ta, which, after having ſubmitted to the yoke, as o- 
thers had done, revolted openly, and refuſed to pay 
the tribute. Agis, the ſon of Euriſthenes, newly fet- 
tled in the throne, was ſenſible of the dangerous ten- 
dency of this firſt revolt, and therefore immediately) 
marched with an army againſt them, together wich! 
Sous his colleague. They laid ſiege to the city, which, Be . 
after a pretty long reſiſtance, was forced to ſurrender 
at diſcretion. This prince thought it proper to make 
ſuch an example of them, as ſhould intimidate all BY x 
(8) 1.6. c. go. (#)1.8. p. 365.; Plat, in Lyc. p. 30. 
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their neighbours, and deter them from the like at- 
tempts, and yet not alienate their minds by too cruel 
a treatment. For which reaſon he put none to death. 
He ſpared the lives of all the inhabitants, but at the 
ſame time deprived them of their liberty, and reduced 
them all to a ſtate of ſlavery. From thenceforward 
they were employed in all mean and ſervile offices, 


and treated with extreme rigour. Theſe were the 


people who were called Elotœ. The number of them 
exceedingly increaſed in proceſs of time, the Lacedæ- 
BW monians giving undoubtedly the ſame name to all the 
people they reduced to the ſame condition of ſervi- 
tude. As they themſelves were averſe to labour, and 
W entirely addicted to war, they left the cultivation of 
their lands to theſe ſlaves, aſſigning every one of them 
W a certain portion of ground, of which they were ob- 
lged to carry the products every year to their reſpeCtive 
W maſters, who endeavoured by all forts of ill uſage to 
make their yoke more grievous and inſupportable. 
This was certainly very bad policy, and could only 
tend to breed a vaſt number of dangerous enemies in 
the very heart of the ſtate, who were always ready to 
take arms and revolt on every occaſion. The Ro- 
mans ated more prudently in this reſpeA ; for they 
incorporated the conquered nations into their ſtate, by 
iſſociating them into the freedom of their city, and 


thereby converted them from enemies into brethren 
and fellow-citizens. 


Z SECT. II. Lycurgus the Lacedemonian lauigiver. 
Nei EUAxrios, or Eurypon, as he is named by 
5 others, ſucceeded Solis. In order to gain his 


people's affection, and render his government agree- 


able, he tHought fit to recede in ſome points from the 
abſolute power exerciſed by the kings his predeceſſors. 
This rendered his name ſo dear to his ſubjets, that all 
his ſucceſſors were, from him, called Zurytionides. 
But this relaxation gave birth to horrible confuſion, 


i) Plut. in Lyc. p. 40. | 
Vol. III. C and 
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and an unbounded licentiouſneſs in Sparta, and for a 
long time occaſioned infinite miſchiefs. The people 
became ſo inſolent, that nothing could reſtrain them. 
If Eurytion's ſucceſſors attempted to recover their au- 
thority by force, they became odious ; and if, through 
complaiſance or weaknels, they choſe to diſſemble, 
their mildnels ſerved only to render them contemptible : 
ſo that order was in a manner aboliſhed, and the laws 
no longer regarded. Theſe confuſions haſtened the 
death of Lycurgus's father, whoſe name was Eunomus, 


and who was killed in an inſurrection. Polydectes, his 


eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor, dying ſoon after without chil- 
dren, every body expected Lycurgus would have been 
king. And indeed he was ſo in effect, as long as the 


pregnancy of bis brother's wife was uncertain : but 
as ſoon as that was manifeſt, he declared, that the 
kingdom belonged to her child, in caſe it proved a 
ſon : and from that moment he adminiſtered the go- 


vernment, as guardian to his unborn nephew, under 
the title of Prodicos, which was the name given by 
the Lacedzmonians to the guardians of their kings, 
When the child was born, Lycurgus took him in his 


arms, and cried out to the company that was preſent, * 
Behold, my Lords of Sparta, this new-born child is t, 


Ring; and at the ſame time he put the infant into the 
King's ſeat, and named him Charilaus, becauſe of the 
Joy the people expreſſed upon occaſion of his birth, 
'The reader will find, towards the end of the ſecond 


volume of this hiſtory, all that relates to the hiſtory of . 


Lycurgus, the reformation he made, and the excel- 


lent laws he eſtabliſhed in Sparta. Ageſilas was at 


this time King in the elder branch of the family. 


SECT. III. War between the Argives and the Lace- 
1 dæmonians. E 
{k) Sonn time after this, in the reign of Theo- 
F pompus, a war broke out between the Argives 
and Lacedzmonians, on account of a little country 
(k) Her. I. 1. c. 12. ö 
FORT. called 
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called Thyrea, that lay upon the confines of the two 
ſtates, and to which each of them pretended a right. 
When the two armies were ready to engage, it was 
agreed on both ſides, in order to ſpare the effuſion of 
blood, that the quarrel ſhould be decided by three 
kundred of the braveſt men on both ſides, and that the 
land in queſtion ſhould become the property of the 
victorious party. To leave the combatants more room 
to engage, the two armies retired to ſome diſtance. 
Thoſe generous champions, then, who had all the cou- 
rage of two mighty armics, boldly advanced towards 
each other, and fought with ſo much reſolution and 
fury, that the whole number, except three men, two 
on the ſide of the Argives, and one on that of the 
Lacedzemonians, lay dead upon the ſpot ; and only 
the night parted them. The two Argives looking up- 
on themſelves as the conquerors, made what haſte the 

could to Argos to carry the news: the ſingle Lace- 
demonian, Vthryades by name, inſtead of retiring, 
ſtript the dead bodies of the Argives, and carrying 
their arms into the Lacedzmonian camp, continued in 
his poſt. The next day the two armies returned to 
the field of battle. Both ſides laid equal claim to the 
victory: the Argives, becauſe they had more of their 
champions left alive than the enemy had; the Lace- 
dz? monians, becauſe the two Argives that remained a- 
live had fled ; whereas their ſingle ſoldier had remain- 
ed maſter of the field of battle, and had carried off 
the ſpoils of the enemy. In ſhort, they could not de- 
termine the diſpute without coming to another en- 
gagement. Here fortune declared in favour of the 
Lacedæmonians, and the little territory of Thyrea 
was the prize of their victory. But Othryades, not 
able to bear the thoughts of ſurviving his brave com- 
panions, or of enduring the ſight of Sparta after their 
death, killed himſelf on the ſame field of battle where 


they had fought, reſolving to have one fate and tomb 


with them. 
; 9.7 S2 SEC T. 
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SECT. IV. Wars between the Meſſenians and Laceda- 
— monians. 


HRE were no lefs than three ſeveral wars be- 

tween the Meſſenians and the -Lacedzmonians, 

all of them very fierce and bloody. Meſſenia Was a 

country in Peloponneſus, not far weſtward fronr Spar- 

ta; it was of conſiderable ſtrength, and had its own 
particular kings, 


The firſt Meſſenian war. 

The firſt Meſſenian war laſted twenty years, 
and broke out the ſecond year of the ninth Olympiad. 
The Lacedzmonians pretended to have received ſeve- 
ral conſiderable injuries from the Meſſenians; and, a- 


mong others, that of having had their daughters ra- 5 
viſhed by the inhabitants of Meſſenia, when they went, 
according to cuſtom, to a temple that ſtood on the 


borders of the two nations ; as alſo that of the mur- 
der of Telecles their King, which was a conſequence 
of the former. Probably a deſire of extending their 
dominion, and of ſeizing a territory which lay fo con- 
venient for them, might be the true cauſe of the war. 


But be that as it will, the war broke out in the reign i 
of Polydorus and Theopompus kings of Sparta, at 
the time when the office of Archon at Athens was ſtill 


decennial. | 

(n) Euphaes, the thirteenth deſcendent from Her- 
_ cules, was then King of Meſſenia. He gave the com- 
mand of his army to Cleonnis. The Lacedzmonians 
opened the campaign with the ſiege of Amphea, a 
{mall inconſiderable city, which, however, they thought 
would be very proper to make a place of arms. The 
town was taken by ſtorm, and all the inhabitants put 
to the ſword. Tbis firſt blow ſerved only to animate 
the Meſſenians, by ſhowing them what they were to 
expect from the enemy, if they did not defend them- 
ſelves with vigour. The Lacedæmonians, jon their 


| (1) A. M. 3261. Ant. J. C. 743. Pauſ, I. 4. p. 216.— 240. 
Juſtin. I. 3. c. 4, ( Fauſ- p. 223. & 226. 
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part, bound themſelves by an oath, not to lay down 
their arms, or return to Sparta, till they had made 
themſelves maſters of all the cities and lands belong- 
ing to the Meſſenians; ſuch an aſſurance had they of 
the ſucceſs of their arms, and of their invincible 
courage. 

(n) Two battles were fought, wherein the loſs was 
pretty equal on both ſides. But after the ſecond, the 
Meſſenians ſuffered extremely through the want of pro- 
viſions ; which occaſioned a great deſertion in their 


| troops, and at laſt brought the plague among them. 


Hereupon they conſulted the oracle of Delphos, 
which directed them, in order to appeaſe the wrath of 
the gods, to offer up a virgin of the royal blood in ſa- 
crifice. Ariſtomenes, who was of the race of the E- 
pytides, offered his own daughter. The Meſſenians 
then conſidering, that if they left garriſons in all their 
towns, they ſhould extremely weaken their army, re- 
ſolved to abandon all their towns except Ithoma, a 
little place ſeated on the top cf a hill of the ſame name, 
about which they incamped, and fortified themſelves. 
In this ſituation were ſeven years ſpent, during which 
nothing paſſed but flight {kirmiſhes on both ſides, the 
Lacedæmonians not daring in all that time to force 
the enemy to a battle 

Indeed they almoſt deſpaired of being able to reduce 
them; nor was there any thing but the obligation of 
the oath by which they had bound themſelves, that 
made them continue fo burdenſome a war. (2) What 
gave them the greateſt uncaſineſs, was, their appre- 

enfion leſt their abſence and diſtance from their 
wives for ſo mary years, and which might {till conti- 
nue many more, ſhould deſtroy their families at home, 
and leave Sparta deſtitute of citizens. To prevent 
this misfortune, they ſent home ſuch of their ſoldiers 
as were come to the army ſince the forementioned 
oath had been taken, and made no ſeruple of pro- 
ſtituting their wives to their embraces. The chil- 

u. Pauſ. p. 227.—234 (0) Diod. I. 15. p. 778. 
8 0 2 3 dren | 


Vo, by reaſon of his wounds, could neither walk by 
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dren that ſprung from theſe unlawful copulations, 
were called Parthenie, a name given them to de. 
note the infamy of their birth. As ſoon as they were 
4 up, not being able to endure ſuch an oppro- 


rious diſtinction, they baniſhed themſelves from Spar- Mi 
ta with one conſent, and, under the conduct of * Pha. 


lanthus, went and ſettled at Tarentum in Italy, after 
driving out the ancient anhabitants. 2 
At laſt, in the 8th year of the war, which was 


the 13th of Euphacs's reign, a fierce and bloody battle 
was fought near Ithoma. Euphaes pierced through the 
battalions of Theopompus with too much heat and ltr 
precipitation for a king. He there received a multi- 
tude of wounds, ſeveral of which were mortal. He 
fell, and ſcemed to give up the ghoſt. Whereupon BY 
wonderful efforts of courage were exerted on both 
ſides ; by the one to carry off the King, by the other 


to ſave kim. Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, who were 
dragging him along, and ſpoiled them of their arms, 
which he committed to the cuſtody of ſome of his 
ſoldiers. He himſelf received ſeveral wounds, all in 
the fore-part of his body; which was a certain proof, 
that he had never turned his back upon his enemies. 


Ariſtomenes fighting on the ſame occaſion, and for the Mi 


ſame end, killed five Lacedæmonians, whoſe ſpoils be 
likewiſe carried off, without receiving any wound. In 
ſhort, the King was ſaved and carried off by the Mel- 
ſenians; and, all mangled and bloody as he was, he 
expreſſed great joy that they had not been worſted. 
Ariſtomenes, aſter the battle was over, met Cleonnis, 


himſelf, nor with the aſſiſtance of thoſe that lent him 
their hands. He therefore took him upon his ſhoulders, 
without quitting his arms, and carried him to the camp. 

As ſoon as they had applied the firſt dreſſing to the 
wounds of the King of Meſſenia and of his officers, 
there aroſe a new combat among the Meſſenians, that 


Cf) Paul. p. 234. 235-; Diod. in frag. 
Et regnata petam Laceni rura Phalanto, Hor. cd. 6, l 2. 
> was 
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as purſued with as much warmth as the former; but 
aas of a very different kind, and yet the conſequence 
Wof the other. The affair in queſtion was, the ad- 
Wudging the prize of glory to him that had ſignalized 
is valour moſt in the late engagement. For it was 
een then an ancient cuſtom among them, publicly to 
proclaim, after a battle, the name of the man that had 
hewed the greateſt courage. Nothing could be more 
WWproper to animate the officers and ſoldiers, to inſpire 
hem with reſolution and intrepidity, and to ſtifle the 
Watural apprehenſion of death and danger. Two illu- 
d BEſtrious champions entered the liſts on this occaſion, 
WMamely, Cleonnis and Ariſtomenes, | 

The King, notwithſtanding his weak condition, be- 
Wing attended with the principal officers of his army, 
Pyreſided in the council where this important diſpute 
as to be decided. Each competitor pleaded his own 
Wcauſe. Cleonnis began, and founded his pretenſions 
pon the great number of the enemies he had flain, 
nd upon the multitude of wounds he had received in 
he action, which were ſo many undoubted teſtimonies 
f the courage with which he had faced both death 
nd danger; whereas, according to him, the condi» 
ion in which Ariſtomenes came out of the engage- 
ment, without hurt and without wound, feemed to 
ew, that he had been very careful of his own per- 
on; or at moſt could only prove, that he had been 
ore fortunate than he, but not more brave or cou» 
ageous, And as to his having carried him on his 
10ulders into the camp, that action indeed might 
ſerve to prove the ſtrength of his body, but nothing 
urther; and the thing in diſpute at this time, ſays he, 
$ not ſtrength, but valour. 

The only thing Ariſtomenes was reproached for, 
as, his not being wounded; therefore he confined 
imſelf to that point, and anſwered in the following 
manner. “IJ am,” ſays he, “ called fortunate, becauſe 
T have eſcaped from the battle without wounds. If 
* that were owing to my cawardice, I ſhould deſerve 
| . « another 
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« another epithet than that of fortunate ; and, inſtead 
te of being admitted to diſpute the prize, ought to un- 
ce dergo the rigour of the laws that puniſh cowards, 
c But what is objected to me as a crime, is in truth 
«© my greateſt glory. For whether the enemies, aſto. 
ce niſhed at my valour, durſt not venture to attack or 
tc oppoſe me, it is no ſmall degree of merit, that 1 
ce made them fear me; or that whilſt they engaged 
ce me, I had at the fame time ſtrength to cut them in 
& pieces, and {kill to guard againſt their attacks. 1 
&© muſt then have been at once both valiant and pru- 
& dent. For whoever, in the midſt of an engage. 
« ment, can expoſe himſelf to dangers with caution 
ce and ſecurity, ſhews, that he excels at the ſame time 
& both in the virtues of the mind and the body. 
& As for courage, no man living can reproach Cleon- 
cc nis with any want of it; but, for his honour's ſake, 
« J am forty that he ſhould appear to want gratitude.” 

After the concluſion of theſe harangues, the queſtion 
was put to the vote. The whole army is in ſuſpenſe, p. 
and impatiently waits for the deciſion. No diſpute Wi! 
could be ſo warm and intereſting as this. It is not 24M 
competition for gold or ſilver, but ſolely for honour. 
The proper reward of virtue is pure, diſintereſted p 
glory. Here the judges are unſuſpected. The actions 
of the competitors ſtill ſpeak for them. It is the King 
himſelf, ſurrounded with his officers, who preſides and r 
adjudges. A whole army are the witneſſes. "ih: 
field of battle is a tribunal without partiality and ca- 
bal. In ſhort, all the votes concurred in favour oi 
Ariſtomenes, and adjudged him the prize. = 

(q) Euphaes, the King, died not many days after a 


* 


the deciſion of this affair. He had reigned thir teen 
years, and during all that time had been engaged in wa 
with the Lacedæmonians. As he died without chil 
dren, he left the Meſſenians at liberty to chuſe his ſuc 


F 
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ceſſor. Cleonnis and Damis were candidates, in oppo 


(4) PauC I. 4. p. 235241. * 
| ſitio! 
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tion to Ariſtomenes : but he was elected king in pre- 
W-rence to them. When he was on the throne, he did 
ot ſcruple to confer on his two rivals the principal 
ffices of the ſtate : all ſtrongly attached to the public 
ood, even more than to their own glory; competi- 
Wors, but not enemies: theſe great men were actuated 
ya zeal for their country, and were neither friends 
Por adverſaries to one another, but for its preſervation. 
In this relation I have followed the opinion of the 
Hate Monſieur “ Boivin the elder, and have made uſe 
f his learned diſſertation upon a fragment of Diodo- 
ies Siculus, which the world was little acquainted with. 
Wc ſuppoſes, and proves in it, that the King ſpoken of 
In that fragment is Euphaes ; and that Ariſtomenes is 
be fame that Pauſavias calls Ariſtodemus, according 
o the cultom of the ancients, who were often called 
hy two different names. ; 
= Ariſtomenes, otherwiſe called Ariſtodemus, reigned 
Pear ſeven years, and was equally eſteemed and beloved 
y his ſubjects. (Cr) The war ſtill continued all this 
ESime. Towards the end of his reign he beat the La- 
xc cdexmonians, took their King Theopompus, and, in 
Honour of Jupiter of Ithoma, ſacrificed three hundred 
f them, among whom their King was the principal 
ions rictim. Shortly after, Ariſtodemus ſacrificed himſelf 
ing upon the tomb of his daughter, in conformity to the 
nſwer of an oracle. Damis was his ſucceſſor, but 
Piithout taking upon him the title of Xing. 
S (5) After his death, the Meſſenians never had any 
Wuccels in their affairs, but found themſelves in a very 
eretched and hopeleſs condition. Being reduced to the 
Paſt extremity, and utterly deſtitute of proviſions, they 
abandoned Ithoma, and fled to ſuch of their allies as 
were neareſt to them. The city was immediatel. 
/ Frazed, and all the people that remained, ſubmitted. 
hey were made to engage, by oath, never to forſake 


= (7) Clem. Alex. in Protrop. p- 20.; Euſeb. in Præpar. I. 4. c. 16. 
6 Pauſ. p. 241.—247. 
Memoirs of the academy of infriptions, vol. 2. p. 84.— 113. 
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the party of the Lacedæmonians, and never to revolt 
from them. A very uſeful precaution, only proper to 
make them add the guilt of perjury to their rebellion. 
Their new maſters impoſed no tribute upon them; but 
contented themſelves with obliging them to bring to ; 

the Spartan market one half of the corn they ſhoulliF 
reap every harveſt. It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that tte 
Meſlenians, both men and women, ſhould attend, in 
mourning, the funerals either of the kings, or chief ci 
tizens of Sparta: which the Lacedæmoniuns probab!;il 
looked upon as a mark of the others dependence, an 
as a kind of homage paid to their nation. (2) Thu 
ended the firſt Meſſenian war, after having laſted twenty 
years. 2 


The ſecond Meſſenian war, 4 
Cu) The lenity with which the Lacedzmonian 
treated the Meſſenians at firſt, was of no long duration 
When once they found the whole country had ſubr:it 
ted, and thought the people incapable of giving then 
any further trouble, they returned to their natural ch 
racter of inſolence and haughtineſs, that often degeß 
nerated into cruelty, and ſometimes even into ferocii; 
ty. Inſtead of treating the vanquiſhed with kindnci 
as friends and allies, and endeavouring by gentle me . 
thods to win thoſe they had ſubdued by force, them 
ſeemed intent upon nothing but aggravating their yoke 
and making them feel the whole weight of ſubjection; 
They laid heavy taxes upon them; delivered them va, 
to the avarice of the collectors of thoſe taxes; gat 
no ear to their complaints; rendered them no juſtice 
treated them like vile flaves ; and committed the mol 
crying outrages againſt them. 5 
an, who is born for liberty, can never reconcil 
himſelf to ſervitude,; the moſt gentle ſlavery exaſpe 
rates, and provokes him to rebel. What could b. 
expected then from ſo cruel a one as that the Melly.” 
nians groaned under? After having endured it wid 


(t) A. M. 3281. Ant. J. C. 223. (Cu) Pauſ l. 4. p. 242. 261 
Juſtin. 1. 3. c. 5, \ | | 
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eat uneaſineſs * near forty years, they reſolved to 
Wrow off the yoke, and to recover their ancient li- 
Wrty. (x) This was in the 4th year of the 23d O- 
Wmpiad : the office of Arehon at Athens was then 
ade annual; and Anaxander and Anaxidamus reign- 
© at Sparta. 
re Meſſenians firſt care was to ſtrengthen them- 
ies with the alliance of the neighbouring nations. 
Wheſe they found well inclined to enter into their 
ews, as very agreeable to their own intereſts. For 
was not without jealouſy and apprehenſions, that 
ey ſaw ſo powerful a city riſing up in the midſt of 
em, which manifeſtly ſeemed to aim at extending 
er dominion over all the reſt. The people therefore 
If Elis, the Argives and Sicyonians, declared for the 
Mleſſenians. But before their forces were joined, a 
Mattle was fought between the Lacedzmonians and 
leſſenians. + Ariſtomenes, the ſecond of that name, 
Jas at the head of the latter. He was a commander 
"Ef intrepid courage, and of great abilities in war. The 
acedæmonians were beat in this engagement. Ariſto- 
'Emenes, to give the enemy at firſt an advantageous opi- 
© Dion of his bravery, knowing what influence it has on 
Wc ſucceſs of future enterpriſes, boldly ventured to en- 
"Fr into Sparta by night, and upon the gate of the 
emple of Minerva, who was ſirnamed Chalcizcos, 
J hang up a ſhield, on which was an inſcription, ſig- 
Pifying, that it was a preſent offered by Ariſtomenes 
o the goddeſs, out of the ſpoils of the Lacedzmonians. 
This bravado did in reality aſtoniſh the Lacedæ- 
onians. But they were ſtill more alarmed at the 
Formidable league that was formed againſt them. The 
Velphic oracle, which they conſulted, in order to 


(x) A. M. 3320. Ant. J. C. 684. | 
Cum per complures annos gravia ſervitutis verbera,  plerumque ac 


incula, cæteraque cap: ivitatis mala perpeſſi eſſent, poſt longam pœnarum 
atientiam bellum inſtau ant. Juſtin. J. 3. c. 5. N 


7 According to ſeyeral hiſtorians, there was another Ariſtomenes in 
Ffarlt Meſſenian war. Did. l. 15. P. 37% 


know 
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know by what means they ſhould be ſucceſsful in this 
war, directed them to ſend to Athens for a comman. 
der, and to ſubmit to his counſel and conduct. This 
was a very mortifying ſtep to ſo haughty a city as 
Sparta. But the fear of incurring the god's diſpleaſure 
by a direct diſobedience, prevailed over all other con- 
ſiderations. They ſent baſſy therefore to the 
Athenians. The people of Athens were ſomewhat 
perplexed at the requeſt. On the one hand, they were 
not ſorry to ſee the Lacedzmonians at war with their 
neighbours, and were far from deſiring to furniſh them 
with a good general: on the other, they were afraid 
alſo of diſobeying the god. To extricate themſelves 
out of this difficulty, they offered the Lacedzmonians 
a perſon called Tyrtæus. He was a poet by profeſ- 
fion, and had ſomething original in the turn of bis 
wit, and diſagreeable in his perſon ; for he was lame. 
Notwithſtanding thefe defects, the Lacedæmonians re- 
ceived 'him as a general ſent them by heaven itſelf. 
Their ſucceſs did not at firſt anſwer their expeCtation, 
for they loſt three battles ſucceſſively. ; 
The kings of Sparta, diſcouraged by ſo many dil- 
 appointraents, and out of all hopes of better ſucceſs for 
the future, were entirely bent upon returning to Sparta, 
and marching home again with their forces. Tyrtzus 
oppoſed this deſign very warmly, and at length brought | 
them over to his opinion. He ſpoke to the troops, 
and repeated to them verſes he had made on the occa- 
lion, and on which he had beſtowed great pains and 
application. He firſt endeavoured to comfort them 
for their paſt loſſes ; which he imputed to no fault of 
theirs, but only to ill fortune, or to fate, which no hu- | 
man wiſdom can ſurmount. He then repreſented to 
them, what a ſhame it would be for Spartansto ily 
from an enemy; and how glorious it would be for 
them rather to periſh ſv/ord in hand, in fighting for 
their country, if it was ſo decreed by fate. Then, as if 
all danger was vaniſhed, and the gods, fully fatisficd | 
and appeaſed with their late calamities, were 5 
: | | turne 
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turned to their ſide, he ſet victory before their eyes as 
preſent and certain, and as if ſhe herſelf were inviting 
them to battle. (Cy) All the ancient authors who have 
made any mention of the ſtyle and character of Tyr- 
tæus's poetry, obſerve, that it was full of a certain 
fire, ardor, and enthuſiaſm, that animated the minds 
of men, that exalted them above themſelves, that in- 
ſpired * them with ſomething generous and martial, 
that extinguiſhed all fear and apprehenſion of danger 
or death, and made them wholly intent upon the pre- 
ſervation of their country and their own glory. 
Tyrtzus's verſes had really this effect on the ſol - 
diers upon this occaſion. They all deſired, with one 
voice, to march againſt the enemy. Being become 
indifferent as to their lives, they had no thoughts but 
to ſecure themſelves the honour of a burial. To this 
end they all tied ſtrings round their right arms, on 
which were inſcribed their own and their fathers 
names, that, if they chanced to be killed in the battle, 
and to have their faces fo altered through time or ac- 
cidents, as not to be diſtinguithable, it might certain- 
ly be known who each of them was by theſe marks. 
Soldiers determined to die, are very valiant. This 
appeared in the battle that enſued. It was very bloody, 
the victory being a long time diſputed on both {ides : 
but at laſt the Meſſenians gave way. When Tyrtæus 
went afterwards to Sparta, he was received with the 
greateſt marks of diſtinction, and incorporated into 
the body of citizens. | | 
The gaining of this battle did not put an end to 
thz war, which had already laſted three years. Ari- 
ſtomenes having aſſembled the remains of his army, 
retired to the top of a mountain, of difficult accels, 
which was called Ira. The conquerors attempted to 
carry the place by aſſault ; but that brave prince de- 
fended himſelf there for the ſpace of eleven years, . 


(3) Plat. I. 1. de leg. p. 620.; Plut. in Agid. et Cleom. p. 805. 


* Tyrtzuſque mares animos in martia bella 
Verſibus exacuit, Hor. in att. poet. 
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and performed the moſt extraordinary actions of 
bravery. He was at laſt obliged to quit it, only by ſur- 

riſe and treachery, after having Jefended it like a 
| Such of the Meſſenians as fell into the hands 
of the Lacedzmonians on this occaſion, were reduced 
to the condition of the Helots or ſlaves. The reft, ſee. 
ing their country ruined, went and ſettled at Zancle, a 
City in Sicily, which afterwards took its name from 
- Chis people, and was called Me//ana ; the ſame place 

called at this day Mefſina. Ariſtomenes, after having 
conducted one of his daughters to Rhodes, whom he 
had given in marriage to the tyrant of that place, 


thought of paſſing on to Sardis, and to remain with 
Ardys King of the Lydians, or to Ecbatana with F* 


Phraortes King of the Medes; but death prevented 
the execution of all his deſigns. "1 
(z) The ſecond Meſſenian war was of fourteen 
years duration, and ended the firſt year of the twen- 
ty-ſeventh Olympiad, | 
There was a third war between this people and the 
Lacedzmonians, which began both at the time and 
on the occaſion of a great earthquake that happened 
at Sparta. We ſhall ſpeak of this war in its place, 1 


(z) A. M. 3334. Ant. J. C. 670. 
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and Grecians, in the reigns of Darius I, and 
4 Xerxes I. during the ſpace of forty-eight years, 
from the year of the world 3483 to the year 3531. 
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C T2 book contains the hiſtory of the Perſians 
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el 


? H 
q The hiſtory of Darius, intermixed with that of theGreeks, 


E TJEroRE Darius came to be King, he was called 
Ochus (a). At his acceſſion he took the name of 
Darius, which, according to Herodotus, in the Per- 
ſian language, ſignifies an avenger, or a man that de- 
feats the ſchemes of another; probably becauſe he 
had puniſhed and put an end to the inſolence of the 
Magian impoſtor. He reigned thirty-ſix years, 


Ne Q. 0 


Scr. I. Darius's marriage. The impoſition of tri» 
* butes, The inſolence and puniſhment of Intapher- 
nes. The death of Oretes. The ſtory of Democedes 
a phyſician. The Jews permitted to carry on the 
building of their temple. The generoſity of Syloſon 
= rewarded. 
2 Bkrokr Darius was elected King, he had married 
the daughter of Gobryas, whoſe name is nab 
(a) Herod. I. 6. c. 98.; Val. Max. I. 9. e. 3. 
N Known 


K 
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known. Artabarzanes, his eldeſt ſon by her, after- 
wards diſputed the empire with Xerxes. 

(b) When Darius was ſeated in the throne, the better 
to ſecure himſelf therein, he married two of Cyrus's 
daughters, Atoſſa and Ariſtona. The former had 
been wife to Cambyſes, her own brother, and after- 


wards to Smerdis the Magian, during the time he poſ- 5 


ſeſſed the throne. Ariſtona was {till a virgin when 


Darius married her; and, of all his wives, was the per- 
lon he moſt loved. He likewiſe married Parmys, 
daughter of the true Smerdis, who was Cambyles's 
brother; as alſo Phedyma, daughter to Otanes, by 
whoſe management the impoſture of the Magian was | 
diſcovered. By theſe wives he had a great number of 


children of both ſexes. 


We have already ſeen, that the ſeven conſpirators WM 
who put the Magus to death, had agreed among them- 


ſelves, that he whoſe horſe, on a day appointed, fiſt 


neighed at the riſing of the ſun, ſhould be declared 


King; and that Darius's horſe, by an artifice of his 


groom, procured his maſter that honour, (c) The 
King, deſiring to tranſmit to future ages, his grati- | 
tude for this ſignal and extraordinary fervice, cauſed 
an equeſtrian ſtatue to be ſet up with this inſcription : 


; 


ſcription, in which we ſee the King is not aſhamed to 


Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, "ak 67 the kingdom of 
Perſia by means of his horſe (whole name was infert- 
ed), and of his groom Oebares, There is in this in- 


own himſelf indebted to his horſe and his groom for 
ſo tranſcendent a benefaction as the regal diadem, 
when it was his intereſt, one would think, to have it 
conſidered as the fruits of a ſuperior merit; there is, 
I fay, in this inſcription, a ſimplicity and ſincerity | 
peculiar to the genius of thoſe ancient times, and ex- 


tremely remote from the pride and vanity of ours, 


fd) Id. I. 3. c. 69.—97. 
| ; ſettled 


(4) One of the firſt cares of Darius, when he was : 


. A.M. 3493, Ant. J. C. 521. Her. I. 3. c. 88. ce. Ibid. 
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ettled in the throne, was to regulate the ſtate of the 
provinces, and to put his finances into good order. 
Before his time, Cyrus and Cambyſes had contented 
themſelves with receiving from the conquered nations 
W ſuch free gifts only as they voluntarily offered, and 
W with requiring a certain number of troops when they 
had occaſion for them. But Darius conceived, that 
it was impoſſible for him to preſerve all the nations 
ſubject to him, in peace and ſecurity, without keeping 
vp regular forces, and without aſſigning them a cer- 
tain pay; or to be able punctually to give them that 
pay, nee laying taxes and impoſitions upon tho 
people. 

g In order therefore to regulate the adminiſtration of 
his finances, he divided the whole empire into twenty 
diſtricts or governments, each of which was annually, 
to pay a certain ſum to the ſatrap or governor ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. The natural ſubjects, that 
13, the Perſians, were exempt from all impoſts. He- 
rodotus has an exact enumeration of thele provinces, 
which may very much contribute to give us a juſt idea 
of the extent of the Perſian empire. 


ed In Afia, it comprehended all that now belongs to 
n: the Perſians and Turks; in Africa, it took in Egypt 
of and part of Nubia, as alſo the coaſts of the Mediter- 
rt- 


ranean, as far as the kingdom of Barca; in Europe, 
part of Thrace and Macedonia. But it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that, in this vaſt extent of country, there were 
or x ſeveral nations, which were only tributary, and not 
m, properly ſubjects to Perſia ; as is the caſe at this day 
Lich reſpect to the Turkiſh empire. 
is, ce) Hiſtory obſerves, that Darius, in impoſing theſe 
tributes, ſhewed great wiſdom and moderation. He 
{ent for the principal inhabitants of every province; 
ſuch as were beſt acquaiated with the condition and 
a5 BY ability of their country, and were obliged in inte, eſt 
to give him a true and impartial account. He wen- 
id. aſked them, if ſuch and ſuch ſums which he propaied 
(e) Plut, in apofluhegm. p. 172. 
ed "IN | D 3 to 
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to each of them for their reſpective provinces, were 
not too great, or did not exceed what they were able 
to pay? his intention being, as he told them, not to 
oppreſs his ſubjects, but only to require ſuch aids from 
them, as were proportioned to their incomes, and ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the defence of the ſtate. They 
all anſwered, that the ſums he propoſed were very 
reaſonable, and ſuch as would not be burdenſome to the 
people. The King, however, was pleaſed to abate 


one half, chuſing rather to keep a great deal within a 
bounds, than to riſk a poſſibility of exceeding them. 


But notwithſtanding this extraordinary moderation 
on the King's part, as there is ſomething odious in all 
impoſts, the Perſians, who gave the ſirname of father 
to Cyrus, and of maſter to Cambyſes, thought fit to 
characteriſe Darius with that of “ merchant. I 

The ſeveral ſums levied by the impoſition of rheſe 
tributes or taxes, as far as we can infer from the cal- 
culation of Herodotus, which is attended with great 
difficulties, amounted in the whole to about forty- four 
millions per annum French, or fomething leſs than 
two millions Engliſh money. 

Y After the death of the Magian impoſtor, it was 
agreed, that the Perſian noblemen who had conſpi- 
red againſt bim, ſhould, beſides ſeveral other marks 
of diſtinction, have the liberty of free acceſs to the 
King's preſence at all times, except when he was alone 
with the Queen. Intaphernes, one of theſe noble- 
men, being refuſed admittance into the King's apart- 
ment, at a time when the King and Queen were in pri- 
vate together, in a violent rage fell foul upon the of- 
ficers of the palace, abuſed them outrageouſly, cut- 
ting their faces with bis ſcimitar. Darius highly re- 
ſented ſo hainous an inſult ; and at firſt apprehended it 
might be a conſpiracy amongſt the noblemen. But 


Fe Her. |. 3. c. 118. 119. 


* Karnos ſignifies ſomething (till more mean and contemptible; but 
I do not know how to expreſs it in our language. It may ſignify a 
broker, or a retailer, any one that buys to {ell again, 


when 
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hen he was well aſſured of the contrary, he cauſed 
taphernes, with his children, and all that were of his 
Wmily, to be taken up, and had them all condemned 
W be put to death, confounding, through a blind ex- 
ss of ſeverity, the innocent with the guilty. In theſe 
happy circumſtances the criminaPs lady went every 
y to the gates of the palace, crying and weeping in 
e moſt lamentable manner, and never ceaſing to im- 
ore the King's clemency with all the pathetic elo- 


in MEuence of ſorrow and diſtreſs. The King could not 
eit ſo moving a ſpectacle, and, beſides her own, 

n Fanted her the pardon of any one of her famil 

nom ſhe ſhould chuſe. This gave the unhappy lady 


Peat perplexity, who deſired, no doubt, to fave them 
JI. At laſt, after a long deliberation, ſhe determined 
*Þ favour of her brother. This choice, wherein ſhe 
emed not to have followed the ſentiments which na- 
re ſhould dictate to a mother and a wife, ſurpriſed 
e King; who deſiring her to be atked the reaſon of 
8, ſhe made anſwer, that by a ſecond marriage the 
ss of an huſband and children might be retrieved ; 
ut that, her father and mother being dead, there was 
poſſibility of recovering a brother. Darius, beſides 
e life of her brother, granted her the ſame favour 
r the eldeſt of her children. 

2 (2) I have already related, in the foregoing volume, 
= what an inſtance of perfidiouſneſs Oretes, one of the 
Wing's governors in Alia Minor, brought about the 
Fath of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. So black and 
teſtable a crime did not go unpuniſhed. Darius 
Pund out, that Oretes ſtrangely abuſed his power, 
Paking no account of the blood of thoſe perſons who 
d the misfortune to diſpleaſe him. This ſatrap car- 
ed his infolence fo far, as to put to death a meſſen- 
r (ent bim by the King, becauſe the orders he had 
W ought him were diſagreeable. Darius, who did not 
Wet think himſelf well ſettled in the throne, would not 
2nture to attack him openly: for the ſatrap had no 


($) Her, I. 3. c. 129-128 
leſs 
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leſs than a thouſand ſoldiers for his guard; not to men. 
tion the forces he was able to raiſe from his govern. 
ment, which included Phrygia, Lydia, and Joni, 
The King therefore thought fit to proceed in a ſecret 
manner, to rid himſelf of ſo dangerous a fervant, 
With this commiſſion he. intruſted one of his officers, 
of approved fidelity and attachment to his perſon, 
, The officer, under pretence of. other buſineſs, went! 
to Sardis; where, with great dexterity, he ſifted into] 
the diſpoſitions of the people. To pave the way to 
his deſign, he firſt gave the principal officers of the go. 
vernor's guard letters from the King, which contain. 
ed nothing but general orders. A little while after he 
delivered them other letters, in which their order 
were more expreſs and particular. And as ſoon as be ir 
found himſelf perfectly ſure of the diſpoſition of the 
troops, he then read them a third letter, wherein the 
King, in plain terms, commanded them to kill the go. 
vernor; and this order was executed without delay 
All his effects were confiſcated to the King; and al 
the perſons belonging to his family and houſchold 
were removed to Suſa. Among the reſt, there was 
celebrated phyſician of Crotona, whoſe name wal 50 
Democedes. This phyſician's ſtory is very ſingulaM 
and happened to be the occaſion of ſome conliderable 
eyents. ; 
Not long after the forementioned tranſaction, j 
Darius chanced to have a fall from his horſe in hunt 
ing, by which he wrenched one of his feet in a vioſ 
lent manner, and put his heel out of joint. The :M 
2 were then reckoned the moſt ſxilful in phy: ; 
for which reaſon the King had ſeveral phyſician 
of that nation about him Theſe undertook to cur 
the King, * and exerted all their {kill on fo importan 
an occalion : but they were fo unhandy in the Opels . 5 
tion, and in the handling and managing the Kas 


3 e 


% Her. l. 3. c. 129. 130. 
Anciemly the lame perſons practiſed both as phyſicians and fur 
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ot, that they put him to incredible pain; fo that he 
ed ſeven days and ſeven nights without ſleeping. 

emocedes was mentioned on this occaſion, by ſome 
rſon who had heard him extolled at Sardis, as a 
Fry able phyſician. He was ſent for immediately, and 
ought to the King, in the condition he was in, with 


(on, s irons on, and in a very poor apparel : for he was 
ent that time actually a priſoner. The King aſked him, 


I hether he had any knowledge of phylic ? " At firſt he 


to enicd he had; fearing, that if he ſhould give any 
go. ¶Mroofs of his {kill, he ſhould be detained in Perſia, and 
ain. that means be for ever debarred from returning to 
be is own country, for which he had an exceeding af- 
len MMeftion. Darius, diſpleaſed with his anſwer, ordered 
beim to be put to the torture. Democedes found it 
the as neceſſary to own the truth; and therefore offered 


is ſervice to the King. The firſt thing he did was to 
Ppply gentle fomentations to the parts affected. This 
emedy had a ſpeedy effect: the King recovered his 
leep; and in a few days was perfectly cured, both. 
f the ſprain and the diſlocation. To recompenſe the 
phyſician, the King made him a preſent of two pair of 
wa olden chains. Upon which Democedes aſked him, 
ether he meant to reward the happy ſucceſs of his 
Endeavours, by doubling his misfortune? The King 
as pleaſed with that ſaying ; and ordered his eunuchs 
o conduct Democedes to his wives, that they might 
Mee the perfon to whom he was indebted for his re- 
Wovery, They all made him very magnificent pre- 


e E : ents ; ſo that in one day's time he became extremely 
phy- ich. | J | 
ay (i) Democedes was a native of Crotona, a city of 


rzcia Major, in the Lower Calabria in Italy, from 
tau g whence he had been obliged to fly, on account of the 
xcr+MÞ1l treatment he received from his father. He firſt 
ug went to * Agina, where, by ſeveral ſucceſsful cures, 

Ihe acquired great reputation. The inhabitants of this 


| ſur (i) Her. |. 3. c. 131. 
An ifland between Attica and Peloponneſus. 


place 
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place ſettled on him a yearly penſion of a talent. The 
talent contained ſixty mina's, and was worth about 
three thouſand livres French money. Some time af. 
ter, he was invited to Athens; where they augmented 
his penſion to five thouſand “ livres per annum. Af. 
ter this, he was received into the family of Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos, who gave him a penſion of tw 
thouſand crowns +. It is very much for the honour il 
of cities or princes, by handſome penſions and ſala. Meat 
ries, to engage ſuch perſons in their ſervice as are of 
public benefit to mankind, and even to induce fo. 
reigners of worth and merit to come and ſettle a Ma 
mong them. The Crotonians from this time had the 
reputation of having the ableſt phyſicians ; and neu 
after them, the people of Cyrene in Africa. "The BW; 
rgives were at the ſame time reputed to excel in 
muſic. "us 
(k) Democedes, after performing this cure upon the Noc 
King, was admitted to the honour of eating at his table, Wyce 
and came to be in great credit at Suſa. At his inter. Mort 
eeſſion, the Egyptian phyſicians were pardoned, who t v 
bad all been condemned to be hanged for having been Nn! 
leſs ſkilful than the Grecian phyſician ; as if they were 
obliged to anſwer for the ſucceſs of their remedies, or WM 4. 
that it was a crime not to be able to cure a king. 
This is a ſtrange abuſe, though too common an effect Nowe 
of unlimited power, which is ſeldom guided by reaſon Wh1e 
er equity, and which, being accuſtomed to lee every eat 
thing give way implicitly to its authority, expects that Wh. h. 
its commande, of what nature ſoever, ſhould be in- e p 
fallibly performed! We have ſeen ſomething of this ino. 
kind in the hiſtory of Nebuchadnezzar, who pro- Wh;c 
nounced a general ſentence of death upon all his magi- i 
cians, becauſe they could not divine what it was he 
had dreamed in the night, which he himſelf had forgot. 
Democedes procured alſo the enlargement of ſeveral of 
thoſe perſons who had been impriſoned with him. He 
(k) Her. I. 3. c. 132, | F 

v An hundred mina. f Tous talents. an 
; lived * 
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red in the greateſt affluence, and was in the higheſt 
Neem and favour with the King. But he was at a 
Weat diſtance from his own country, upon which his 
Woughts and deſires were continually bent. 
He had the good fortune to perform another cure, 
ich contributed to raiſe his credit and reputation 
Wl higher. Atoſſa, one of the King's wives, and 
Wughter to Cyrus, was attacked with a cancer in her 
Feaſt. As long as the pain of it was tolerable, ſhe 
pre it with patience, not being able to prevail on her- 
lf, out of modeſty, to diſcover her_diforder. But at 
It ſhe was conſtrained to it, and ſent for Democedes ; 
ho promiſed to cure her, and at the ſame time re- 
eſted, that ſhe would be. pleaſed to grant him a cer- 
in favour he ſhould beg of her, entirely conſiſtent 
With her honour. The Queen engaged her word, and 
Was cured. The favour promiſed the phyſician was, to 
Wrocure him a journey into his own . and the 
Wucen was not unmindful of her promiſe. * It is 
Forth while to take notice of ſuch events, which, though 
t very conſiderable in themſelves, often give occa- 
on to the greateſt enterpriſes of princes, and are even 
e ſecret ſprings and diſtant cauſes of them. 

As Atoſſa was converſing one day with Darius, ſhe 
ok occaſion to repreſent to him, that, being in the 
lower of his age, and of a vigorous conſtitution, ca- 
ble of enduring the fatigues of war, and having 
eat and numerous armies at command, it would be 
dr his honour to form ſome great enterpriſe, and let 
pe Perſians ſee, they had a man of courage for their 
Ring. You have hit my thoughts, replied Darius; 
phich were upon invading the Scythians. 1 had much 
>" cher, ſays Atoſſa, you would firſt turn your arms 


he Nganſt Greece. I have heard great things ſaid in 
* raiſe of the women of Lacedæmon, of Argos, A- 
le ens, and Corinth ; and ſhould be very glad to have 


(1) Herod. I. 3. c. 135. 137. 
Non ſine uſu fuerit introſpicere illa primo aſpectu levia, ex queis 
gnarum ſæpe rerum motus oriuutur. Tacit. J. 4. c. 32. 
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Tome of them in my ſervice. Beſides, you have | 
Perſon here, that might be very uſeful to you in ſuch 
an enterpriſe, and could give you a perfect knowledy 
of the country : the perſon I mean is Democedes, why 
Hath cured both you and me. This was enough foi 
the King, and the affair was reſolved immediate; 
Fifteen Perſian noblemen were appointed to accom 
pany Democedes into Greece, and to examine wit 
him all the maritime places as thoroughly as poſlibl: 
The King further charged thoſe. perſons, above 4M 
things, to keep a ſtrict eye upon the phyſician, that H 
did not give them the ſlip, and to bring him back wit 
them to the Perſian court. | 7 
Darius, in giving ſuch an order, plainly ſhewed, i 
did not underſtand the proper methods for engagin 
men of wit and merit to reſide in his dominions, an: F 5 
for attaching them to his perſon. To pretend to H. 
this by authority and compulſion, is the ſure way Bl 
ſuppreſſing all knowledge and induſtry, and of dri m 
away the liberal arts and ſciences, which muſt be fr... 
and unconfined, like the genius from whence th 
ſpring. For one man of genius that will be kept lM 
a country by force, thouſands will be driven ava 
who would probably have choſen to reſide in it, if th 
could enjoy their liberty, and meet with kind treu 
ment. | 4 
When Darius had formed his deſign of ſending ini 
Greece, he acquainted Democedes with it, laid op; 
his views to him, and told him the occaſion he had 1h, 
his ſervice to conduct the Perſian noblemen thithe 
particularly to the maritime towns, in order to oo 
ſerve their ſituation - and ſtrength ; at the ſame tin! 
earneſtly deſiring him, that, when that was done, 
would return back with them to Perſia, The Kin 
permitted him to carry all his moveables with him, an 
give them, if he pleated, to his father and brother 
promiſing at his return to give him as many of greatt 
value ; and ſignified to him further, that he wou 
order the galley in which he was to ſail, to be lade 


Will 
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ich very rich preſents, for him to beſtow as he thought 
t on the reſt of his family. The King's intention 
peared, by his manner of ſpeaking, to be undiſguiſed 
d without artifice : but Democedes was afraid it 
Wight be a ſnare laid for him, to diſcover whether he 
tended to return to Perſia, or not; and therefore, to 
eh move all ſuſpicion, he left his own goods behind him 
nt Suſa, and only took with him the preſents deſigned 
r his family. 
Phe firſt place they landed at, was Sidon in Phœni- 
a; where they equipped two large veſſels for them- 
ves, and put all they had brought along with them 
n board another veſſel of burden. After having paſſ- 
chrough and carefully examined the chief cities of 
| reece, they went to Tarentum in Italy. Here the 
WF crlian noblemen were taken up as ſpies; and De- 
ocedes, taking advantage of this arreſt, made his 
oc ſcape from them, and fled to Crotona. When the 
J erſian lords had recovered their liberty, they purſued 
wu im chither, but could not prevail upon the Crotoni- 
res to deliver up their fellow-citizeg, The city more- 
the er ſeized the loaded veſſel: and the Perſians having 
pt t their guide, laid aſide the thoughts of going over 
aße other parts of Greece, and ſet out for their own 
che duntry. Democedes let them know, at their depar- 
Nee, that he was going to marry the daughter of 
lilo, a famous wreſtler of Crotona, whoſe name was 
Wery well known to the King, and of whom we ſhall 
Wc occalion to ſpeak hereafter. This voyage of the 
Ferlian noblemen into Greece, was attended with no 
nmediate conſequence ; becauſe on their return home 
ney found the King engaged in other affairs. | 
(m In the third year of this King's reign, which was 
ut the ſecond according to the Jewiſh computation, 
he Samaritans excited new troubles againſt the Jews. 
the preceding reigns, they had procured an order to 
rohibit the Jews from proceeding any further in build- 
g of the temple of Jeruſalem. But, upon the lively 
(m) Eſdr. v. | 


VoL. III. | E exhortation 
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- exhortation of the prophets, and the expreſs order of 
| God, the Iſraelites had lately reſumed the work, 
which had been interrupted for ſeveral years, and 
carried it on with great vigour. The Samaritans had 
recourſe to their ancient practices, to prevent them, 
To this end they applied to Thatanai, whom Darius 
had made governor of the provinces of Syria and Pa. 
leſtine. They complained to him of the audacious 
proceeding of the Jews, who, of their own authority, 
and in defiance of the prohibitions to the contrary, 
preſumed to rebuild their temple ; which muſt nece{- 
Jarily be prejudicial to the King's intereſts. Upon thi 
_ repreſentation of theirs, the governor thought fit to 
go himſelf to Jeruſalem. And being a perſon of great 
<quity and moderation, when he had inſpected the 
work, he did not think proper to proceed violently, 
and to put a flop to it without any further deliberation; 
but inquired of the Jewiſh elders, what licence the © 
. Had for entering upon a work of that nature. The 
Jews hereupon producing the edict of Cyrus made in 
that behalf, he would not of himſelf ordain any thing 
in contradiction of it, but ſent an account of the mat. 
ter to the King, and deſired to know his pleaſure. He em 
gave the King a true repreſentation of the matter, ac. ha 
quainting him with the edict of Cyrus which the Jews 
alledged in their juſtification, and deſiring him to or- 
der the regiſters to be conſulted, to know. whether 
Cyrus had really publiſhed ſuch an edict in their fa 
vour, and thereupon to ſend him inſtruftions of what 
he thought fit to order in the affair. ( Darius having 
commanded the regiſters to be examined, the edict was 
found at Ecbatana in Media, the place where Cyrus 
Was at the time of its being granted. Now, Darius 
having a rout reſpect for the memory of that prince 
confirmed his edict, and cauſed another to be draviWpai 
up, wherein the former was referred to, and ratified. 
I his motive of regard to the memory of Cyrus, had 
there been nothing elſe to influence the King, would 
. Eſdr. vi, | : 
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very laudable : but the ſcripture informs us, that it 
as God himſelf who influenced the mind and heart of 
e King, and inſpired him with a favourable diſpoſi- 
on to the Jews. The truth of this appears pretty 
lain from the edict itſelf. In the firſt place, it or- 
ains, That all the victims, oblations, and other expen- 
es of the temple, be abundantly furniſhed the Jews, as 
e prieſts ſhould require: in the fecond place, it in- 
ins the prieſts of Jeruſalem, when they offered their 
acrifices to the God of heaven, to pray for the preſer- 
ation of the life of the King, and the princes his chil. 
ren: and, laſtly, it goes fo far, as to denounce impre- 
ations againſt all princes and people that ſhould hin- 
er the carrying on of the building of the temple, or 
at ſhould attempt to deſtroy it. By all which Darius 
vidently acknowledges, that the God of Iſrael is able 
d overturn the kingdoms of the world, and to de- 
rone the molt mighty and powerful princes. 

By virtue of this edict, the Jews were not only au- 
ing Whoriſed to proceed in the building of their temple, but 
nat- Al the expences thereof were alſo to be furniſhed-to 
He BWhem out of the taxes and impoſts of the province. 
ac- ¶ hat muſt have become of the Jews, when the crimes 
cit diſobedience and rebellion were laid to their charge, 
at ſuch a juncture their ſuperiors had only hearkened 
d their enemies, and not given them leave to juſtify 
emſelves ! 

The fame prince, ſome time after, gave ſtill a more 
pnal proof of his love for juſtice, and of his abhor- 
nce for accuſers and informers ; a deteſtable race of 
en, that are, by their very nature and condition, al 
es to all merit and all virtue. It is pretty obvious, 
at I mean the famous edict publiſhed by this prince 
gainſt Haman, in favour of the Jews, at the requeſt 
Ether, whom the King had taken to his bed in the 
dom of Vaſthi, one of his wives. According to Arch- 
ſhop Uſher, this Vaſthi is the ſame perſon as is call- 
by profane writers Ato//a; and the Ahaſuerus of the 
beo ſcriptures the ſame as Darius: but, according to 
: E 2 others, 
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others, it is Artaxerxes. The fact is well known, be. 
ing related in the ſacred hiſtory. I have given, hoy. 
ever, a brief account of it in a former volume (o). 
Such actions of juſtice do great honour to a prince 
memory: as do alſo thoſe of gratitude ; of which Ds. 
rius, on a certain occaſion, gave a very laudable in. 
ſtance. () Syloſon, brother to Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos, had once made Darius a preſent of a ſuit of 
cloaths, of a curious red colour, which extremely 
pleaſed Darius's fancy, and would never ſuffer him to 
make any return for it. Darius at that time was but: 
private gentleman, an officer in the guards of Camb l 
ſes, whom he accompanied to Memphis in his EgypW 
tian expedition. When Darius was on the throne oi 
Perſia, Syloſon went to Suſa, preſented himſelf at th: 
gate of his palace, and ſent up word to the King, tha 
there was a Grecian below to whom his majeſty waſh 
under ſome obligation. Darius, ſurpriſed at ſuch 
meſſage, and curious to know the truth of it, ordere 
him to be brought in. When he ſaw him, he rememn- 
bered him, and acknowledged him to have been his be 
nefactor; and was ſo far from being aſhamed of a 
adventure, which might ſeem not to be much for hi 


honour, that he ingenuoufly applauded the gentleman * 
generoſity, which proceeded from no other moti the 
than that of doing a pleaſure to a perſon from whon def 
he could have no expectations; and then propoſed i be 
make him a conſiderable preſent of gold and ſilva... 
But money was not the thing Syloſon deſired : wer 
love of his country was his predominant paſſion; I the 
favour he required of the King was, That he would fe the. 
tle him at Samos, without ſhedding the blood of t fol. 
citizens, by driving out the perſon that had uſurped i 1, 
government ſince the death of his brother. Dari, 97 
conſented; and committed the conduct of the exped 4 
tion to Otanes, one of the principal lords of his cou the 
who undertook it with joy, and performed it with ſu : 
ls © 26 (7 
py ON 
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SECT, II. Revolt and reductian of Babylon. 


(4) ] N the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Ba- 
bylon revolted, and could not be reduced till 
after a twenty months ſiege. This city, formerly mi- 
Wſtreſs of the eaſt, grew impatient of the Perſian yoke, 
eſpecially after the removing of the imperial feat to 
Sula, which very much diminiſhed Babylon's wealth 
and grandeur. The Babylonians, taking advantage of 
the revolution that happened in Perſia, firſt on the 
death of Cambyſes, and afterwards on the maſſacre of 
che Magians, made ſecretly, for four years together, 
all kinds of preparations for war. When they thought 
me city ſufficiently ſtored with proviſions for many 
years, they ſet up the ſtandard of rebellion ; which 
W obliged Darius to beſiege them with all his forces. 
Nov, God continued to accompliſh thoſe terrible 
E threatenings he had denounced againſt Babylon, That 
he would not only humble and bring down that proud 
and impious city, but depopulate and lay it waſte with 
fire and blood ; utterly exterminate it, and reduce it to 
an eternal ſolitude. In order to fulfil theſe predictions, 
God permitted the Babylonians to rebel againſt Darius, 
and by that means to draw upon themſelves the whole 
force of the Perſian empire: and they themſelves were 
the firſt in putting theſe prophecies in execution, by 
ceſtroying a great number of their own people, as will 
be ſeen preſently. Ir is probable, that the Jews, of 
whom a conſiderable number remained at Babylon, 
went out of the city before the ſiege was formed; as 
the prophets (r) Iſaiah and Jeremiah had exhorted 
them long before, and Zechariah very lately, in the 
following terms: Thou Zion, that dwelleſt with the 
daughter of Babylon, flee from the country, and ſave 
thyſelf. 5 
The Babylonians, to make their proviſions laſt 
the longer, and to enable them to hold out with the 


(4) A. M. 3488. Ant. J. C. 516. Her. J. 3. c. 170.—160. 
(7) IC xlyiii. 20, Jer, I. 8. Ii. 6. 9. 45. Zech. ii. 6: 7, | 
| E 3 | greater 
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greater vigour, took the moſt deſperate and barbarous 
reſolution that ever was heard of; which was, to de. in 
ſtroy all ſuch of their own people as were unſervice. Meer 
able on this occaſion. For this purpoſe they aſſembled Nav 
together all their wives and children, and ſtrangled h 
them. Only every man was allowed to keep his beſt. 
beloved wife, and one ſervant-maid to do the buſineſi 
of the family. | | in 
After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder Milt 
of the inhabitants, thinking themſelves out of all dan. 
ger, both on account of their fortifications, , which 
they looked upon as impregnable, and the vaſt quan. 
tity of proviſions they had laid up, began to inſult the 
beſiegers from the tops of their walls, and to provoke Mol 
them with opprobrious language. The Perſians, for at 
the ſpace of eighteen months, did all that force ort blo 
ſtratagem were capable of, to make themſelves maſters not 
of the city: nor did they forget to make uſe of the var 
ſame means as had fo happily ſucceeded with Cyrus tol 
{ome years before; I mean that of turning the courſe 
of the river, But all their efforts were fruitleſs ; and ma 
Darius began almoſt to deſpair of taking the place, day 
when a ſtratagem, till then unheard of, opened the the 
gates of the city to him. He was ſtrangely ſurpriſed up 
one morning to ſee Zopyrus, one of the chief noble. bet 
men of his court, and ſon of Megabyſus, who was one {Wot 
of the ſeven lords that made the aſſociation againſt Wt wh 
the Magians; to ſee him, I ſay, appear before bim ſuff 
all over blood, with his noſe and ears cut off, and his har 
whole body wounded in a terrible manner. Starting gre 
up from his throne, he cried out, Who is it, Zopyrus, N the 
that has dared to treat you thus? You yourſelf, O the 
King, replied Zopyrus. The deſire I had of render- MW arr 
ing you ſervice has put me into this condition. As I tw 
was fully perſuaded, that you never would have con- ma 
ſented to this method, 1 have conſulted none but the ¶ ne 
zeal I have for your ſervice. He then opened to him far 
his deſign of going over to the enemy; and they («t-M 
tled every thing together that was proper to be done. ca 
a Tic 
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Che King could not ſee him ſet out upon this extraor- 
linary project without the utmoſt affliction and con- 
ern. Zopyrus approached the walls of the city; and 
laving told them who he was, was ſoon admitted. 
They then carried him before the governor; to whom 
ze laid open his misfortune, and the cruel treatment 
ze had met with from Darius, for having diſſuaded 
im from continuing any longer before a city which 
t was impoſlible for him to take. He offered the Ba- 
bylonians his ſervice ; which could not fail of being 
highly uſeful to them, ſince he was acquainted with 
all the defigns of the Perſians, and ſince the defire of 
evenge would inſpire him with freſh courage and re- 
Wolution, His name and perſon were both well known 
at Babylon : the condition in which he appeared, his 
blood and his wounds, teſtified for him, and, by proofs 
not to be ſuſpected, confirmed the truth of all he ad- 
vanced. They therefore entirely believed whatever he 
told them, and gave him moreover the command of 
as many troops as he deſired. In the firſt fally he 
made, he cut off a thouſand of the beſiegers: a few 
days after, he killed them double the number; and on 
the third time, four thouſand of their men lay dead 
ſed upon the ſpot. All this had been before agreed upon 
le. between him and Darius. Nothing was now talked 
ne Wot in Babylon but Zopyrus : the whole city ſtrove 
nt who ſhould extol him moſt ; and they had not words 
im {Wſufficient to expreſs their high value for him, and how 
his happy they eſteemed themſelves in having gained fo 
ing great a man. He was now declared generaliſſimo of 
us, their forces, and intruſted with the care of guarding 
Ohe walls of the city. Darius approaching with his 
er. army towards the gates, at the time agreed on be- 
sI tween them, Zopyrus opened the gates to him, and 
on- ¶ made him by that means maſter of the city, which he 
the never could have been able to take either by force or 
um famine. | 
ſet · As powerful as this prince was, he found himſelf in- 
nc. WW capable of making a ſufficient recompenſe for ſo great 
ul | | t A 
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them, to reſtore Zopyrus to the condition he was in 


a ſervice; and he uſed often to ſay, that he wou 
with pleaſure ſacrifice a hundred Babylons, if he had 


before he inflicted that cruel treatment upon himſelf, 
He ſettled upon him during life the whole revenue of 
this opulent city, of which he alone had procured him 
the poſſeſſion, and heaped all the honours upon hin 
that a king could poſſibly confer upon a ſubject. Me. 
gabyſus, who commanded the Perſian army in Egypt 
againſt the Athenians, was ſon to this Zopyrus ; and 
that Zopyrus who went over to the Athenians as 2 
deſerter, was his grandſon. 

No ſooner was Darius in poſſeſſion of Babylon, but 
he ordered the hundred gates to be pulled down, and 
all the walls of that proud city to be entirely demo- 
liſhed, that ſhe might never be in a condition to rebel] 
more againſt him. If he had pleaſed to make ule i 
all the rights of a conqueror, he might, upon this oc- 
caſion, have exterminated all the inhabitants. But he 
contented himſelf with cauſing three thouſand of thſt 
who were principally concerned in the revolt to be 
impaled, and granted a pardon to all the reſt. And, 
in order to hinder the depopulation of the city, be 
cauſed fifty thouſand women to be brought from the 
ſeveral provinces of his empire, to ſupply the place of 
thoſe which the inhabitants had ſo cruelly deſtroyed 
at the beginning of the ſiege. Such was the fate cf i 
Babylon; and thus did God execute his vengeance on 
that impious city, for the cruelty ſhe had exerciſed to · 
wards the Jews, in falling upon a free people, with - 
out any reaſon or provocation; in deſtroying their go» Þ 
vernment, laws, and worſhip; in forcing them from 
their country, and tranſporting them to a ſtrange land ; 
where they impoſed a moſt grievous yoke of ſervitude : 
upon them, and made uſe of all their power to cruſh 
and afflift an unhappy nation, favoured however by 
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SECT. III. Darius prepares for an expedition againſt 
the Scythians. A digreſſion upon the manners and 


IS in 
ſelf cuſtoms of that nation. 
e of is) AFTER the reduction of Babylon, Darius made 
him great preparations for the war againſt the 
him scythians, who inhabited that large tract of land which 
Me. nes between the Danube and the Tanais. His pre- 
7ypt tence for undertaking this war was, to be revenged 
and of that nation for the “* invaſion of Aſia by their an- 
as WM celtors: a very frivolous and ſorry pretext ; and a 
W very ridiculous ground for reviving an old quarrel, 
but which had ceaſed an hundred and twenty years before. 
and Whilſt the Scythians were employed in that irruption, 
mo: which laſted eight and twenty years, the Scythians 
-bel wives married their ſlaves. When the huſbands were 
colon their return home, theſe ſlaves went out to meet 
oc-B them with a numerous army, and diſputed their en- 
he trance into their country. After ſome battles fought 
ot with pretty equal loſs on both ſides, the maſters con- 
be ſidering, that it was doing too much honour to their 
nch flaves to put them upon the foot of ſoldiers, marched 
he WY againſt them in the next encounter with whips in their 
the hands, to make them remember their proper condi- 
of tion. This ſtratagem had the intended effect: for not 
red being able to bear the ſight of their maſters thus arm- 
of ed, they all ran away. 


I deſign in this place to imitate Herodotus ; who, in 
writing of this war, takes occaſion to give an ample 
account of all that relates to the cuſtoms and manners 
go: BY of the Scythians. But I ſhall be much more brief in 
on my account of this matter than he is. | 


: , A digreſſion concerning the Scyt hians. 
wm Formerly there were Scythians both in Europe and 


by BY Afia, moſt of them inhabiting thoſe parts that lie to- 
Wards the North, I deſign now chiefly to treat of the 
& firſt, namely, of the European Scythians. 
T, (5) Her. I. 4. c. 1.; Juſtin, I. 2. c. 5. | 
Mention is made of this in the ſecond volume, p. 61, Cc. 


In, 


and barbarous nation, which carries its cruelty to ſuch 
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The hiſtorians, in the accounts they have left us of 


the manners and character of the Scythians, relate he 


things of them that are entirely oppoſite and contra. 
dictory to one another. One while they repreſent Na 
them as the juſteſt and moſt moderate people in the n. 
world: another while they deſcribe them as a fierce 


horrible exceſſes as are ſhocking to human nature, 
This contrariety is a manifeſt proof, that thoſe diffe. MW": 
rent characters are to be applied to different nations n 
of Scythians, all compriſed in that vaſt and extenſive WM 
tract of country; and that, though they were all com- 
prehended under one and the ſame general denomina- 5 PU 
tion of Scythians, we ought not to confound them or 
their characters together. f 
(t) Strabo has quoted authors, who mention Scy- 
thians dwelling upon the coaſt of the Euxine ſea, that 


cut the throats of all ſtrangers who came amongſt e. 


them, fed upon their fleſh, and made pots and drink- 
ing · veſſels of their ſculls, when they had dried them. 
(u) Herodotus, in deſeribing the ſacrifices which the 
Scythians offered to the god Mars, ſays, they uſed to 
offer human ſacrifices. Their manner * of making 
treaties, according to this author's account, was very 
ſtrange and particular. (x) They firſt poured wine in- 
to a large earthen veſſel, and then the contracting par- 
ties, cutting their arms with a knife, let ſome of their 
blood run into the wine, and ſtained likewiſe their ar- 
mour therein; after which they themſelves, and all BY 
that were preſent, drank of that liquor, making the I 
ſtrongeſt imprecations againſt the perſon that ſhould 
violate the treaty. 
0 But what the ſame hiſtorian relates concerning 
the ceremonies obſerved at the funeral of their kings, | 
| ( 

| 


(t) strabo, L 7. p. 298. C Her. I. 4. c. 62. 

Cx) Ibid. c. 70. (5) Ibid. c. 71. 72. 

This cuſtom. was ſtill practiſed by the Iberians, that were originally 
Scythians, in the time of Tacitus, who makes mention of it. Aus. 
& {34 & 47 | | | | INE. 
934 1s 


s till more extraordinary. I ſhall only mention ſuch 
of thoſe ceremonies as may ſerve to give us an idea of 
he cruel barbarity of this people. When their king 
lied, they-embalmed his body, and wrapped it up in 
Wax; this done, they put it into an open chariot, 
nd carried it from city to city, expoſing it to the 
Wicw of all the people under his dominion. When 


ch his circuit was finiſhed, they laid the body down in 
re, he place appointed for the burial of it; and there they 
fe. nade a large grave, in which they interred the king, 


ad with him one of his wives, his chief cupbearer, 
is great chamberlain, his maſter of horſe, his chan- 
Wecellor, bis ſecretary of ſtate; all which perſons were 
Nut to death for that purpoſe. To theſe they added 
everal horſes, a great number of drinking-veſlels, and 
certain part of every kind of houſehold goods and 
Furniture belonging to their deceaſed monarch : after 


— Wwhich they filled up the grave, and covered it with 
oi; earth. This was not all. When the anniverſary of 
k. his interment came, they cut the throats of fifty more 


Wof the dead king's officers, and of the ſame number of 
horſes, and placed the officers on horſeback round the 
Wking's tomb, having firſt prepared and embalmed their 
bodies for the purpoſe ; this they did probably to ſerve 
him as guards. Theſe ceremonies poſlibly took their 
Wiſe from a notion they might have of their king's be- 
Wing till alive: and upon this ſuppoſition they judged 
Wit neceſſary, that he ſhould have his court and ordi- 


ir 

r. {nary officers ſtill about him. Whether employments | 
111 which terminated in this manner were much ſought 
ze after, I will not determine. 

dd li is now time to paſs to the conſideration of their 


manners and cuſtoms, that had more of humanity in 
them; though poſſibly in another ſenſe they may ap- 
pear to be equally ſavage. The account I am going 
to give of them is chiefly taken from (z) Juſtin, Ac- 

cording to this author, the Scythians lived in great in- 
nocence and ſimplicity. They were ignorant indeed 


(z) Juſtin. I. 2. c. 2. 
DE of 
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of all arts and ſciences; but then they were equally 
unacquainted with vice. They did not make any di. 
viſion of their lands amongſt themſelves, ſays Juſtin; 
it would have been in vain for them to have done it; 
ſince they did not apply themſelves to cultivate them, 
Horace; in one of his odes, of which I ſhall inſert x 
part by and by, tells us, that ſome of them did culti. 
vate a certain portion of land allotted to- them for one 
year only; at the expiration of which they were relieved 
by others, who ſucceeded them on the ſame conditions, 
They had no houſes, nor ſettled habitation ; but wan. 
dered continually with their cattle and their flocks from 
country to country. Their wives and children they 
carried along with them in waggons, covered with the 
ſkins of beaſts, which were all the houſes they had to 
dwell in. Juſtice “ was obſerved and maintained a. 
mongſt them through the natural temper and diſpoſition M 
of the people, without any compulſion of laws, with 
which they were wholly unacquainted. No crime was Wh 
more ſeverely puniſhed among them, than theft and 
robbery : and that with good reaſon ; for their herds 
and their flocks, in which all their riches conſiſted, 
being never ſhut up, how could they poſſibly ſubſiſ, 
if theft had not been moſt rigorouſly puniſhed ? They 
coveted neither ſilver nor gold, like the reſt of man- 
kind; and made milk and honey their principal diet, 
They were ſtrangers to the uſe of linen or woollen 
manufactures ; and to defend themſelves from the vio- 
lent and continual cold weather of their climate, they 
made ule of nothing but the ſkins of beaſts, 

I ſaid before, that theſe manners of the Scythians 
would appear to fome people very wild and ſavage. 
And, indeed, what can be ſaid for a nation that has 
lands, and yet does not cultivate them ; that has herds 
of cattle, of which they content themſelves to eat the 
milk, and neglect the fleſh? The wool of their ſheep 
might ſupply them with warm and comfortable cloaths, 
and yet they uſe no other raiment than the ſkins of 
| * Juſtitia gentis ingeniis culta, non legibus. | 


animals 


I 


> 
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aimals. But that which is the greateſt demonſtration 
f their ignorance and ſavageneſs, according to the 
-neral opinion of mankind, is. their utter neglect of 
old and filver, which have always been had ia ſuch 
eat requeſt in all civilized nations. 
But, oh l how happy was this ignorance; how vaſt- 
preferable this ſavage ſtate to our pretended polite- 
eſs! * This contempt of all the conveniencies of 
fe, ſays Juſtin, was attended with ſuch an honeſiy 
Wand uprightneſs of manners, as hindered them from 
ver coveting their neighbour's goods. For the deſire 


, 


mf riches can only take place where riches can be 
ey Mnade uſe of. And would to God, ſays the ſame au- 
he Nor, we could fee the ſame moderation prevail among 


Whe reſt of mankind, and the like indifference to the 
oods of other people ! If that were the caſe, the 


on {world would not have ſeen ſo many wars perpetually 
th ucceeding one another in all ages, and in all countries: 


Wor would the number of thoſe that are cit off by the 
word, exceed that of thoſe who fall by the irreverſi- 
ple decree and law of nature. 


, Juſtin finiſhes his character of the Scythiang with a 
it, {very judicious reflection. + It is a ſurpriſing thing, 
ey N ſays he, that an happy, natural diſpoſition, without the 
n. 


aſſiſtance of education, ſhould carry the Scythians to 
ſuch a degree of wiſdom and moderation, as the Gre- 
cians could not attain to, neither by the inſtitutions of 
their legiſlators, nor the rules and precepts of all their 
e {philoſophers ; and that the manners of a barbarous na- 
tion ſhould be preferable to thoſe of a people ſo much 


ge. * Hxc continentia illis morum quoque juſtitiam indidit, nihil alienum 
25 concupiſeentibus. Quippe ibidem divitiarum cupido eſt, ubi et uſus. 
Atque utinam reliquis mortalibus ſimilis moderatio et abſtinentia alien 
ds boret! profecto non tantum bellorum per omnia ſecula terris omnibus 
he BW continuaretur ; neque plus hominum ferrum et arma, quam naturalis 
ep fatorum conditio raperet. 

+ Prorſus ut admirabile videatur, hoc illis naturam dare, quod Gr: ci 
longa ſapientium doctrina præceptiſque philoſophorum conſequi nequeunt, 
of cultoſque mores incultz barbariz collatione ſuperari. Tanto plus in ib 

lis proficit vitiorum ignoratio, quam in his cognitio yirtutis! 


* Vol. Ill F improved 
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54 
improved and refined by the polite arts and ſciences, 
So much more effectual and advantageous was the ig. 
norance of vice in the one, than the knowledge of 
virtue in the other ! ; 

(a) The Scythian fathers thought, with good rea. 
ſon, that they left their children a valuable inheritance, 
when they left them in peace and union with one an- 
ther. One of their kings, whoſe name was Scyl/urus, 
finding himſelf draw near his end, ſent for all his chil. 
dren, and giving to each of them one after another a 
bundle of arrows tied faſt together, deſired them to 
break them. Each uſed his endeavours, but was not 
able to do it. Then untying the bundle, and giving 
them the arrows one by one, they were very eaſily 
broken. Let this image, ſays the father, be a leſſon 
to you of the mighty advantage that reſults from union 
and concord. ( In order to ſtrengthen and enlarge 
theſe domeſtic advantages, the Scythians uſed to ad- 
mit their friends into the ſame terms of union with 
them as their relations. Friendſhip was conſidered by 
them as a ſacred and inviolable alliance, which differed 
but little from the alliance nature has put between 
brethren, and which they could not infringe without 
being guilty of a hainous crime. : * 

Ancient authors ſeem to have ſtrove, who ſhould 
moſt extol the innocence of manners that reigned 
among the Scythians, by magnificent encomiums. 
That of Horace I ſhall tranſcribe at large. That 
poet does not confine it entirely to them, the Scy- 
thians, but joins the Getz with them, their near 
neighbours. It is in that beautiful ode where he in- 
veighs againſt the luxury and irregularities of the age 
he lived in. After he had told us, that peace and 
tranquillity of mind is not to be procured either by 
immenſe riches, or ſumptuous buildings, he adds, An 
% hundred times happier are the Scythians, who roam 
« about in their itinerant houſes, their waggons ; and 
« happier even are the frozen Getz. With them the 
- Ca) Flut. de garrul. p. 511. (I.) Lucien. in Tex, p. 5. 

0 . earth, 
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earth, without being divided by land- marks, pro- 
duceth her fruits, which are gathered in common. 
There each man's tillage is but of one year's con- 
tinuance; and when that term of his labour is ex- 
pired, he is relieved by a ſucceſſor, who takes his 
place, and manures the ground on the ſame condi- 
tions. There the innocent ſtepmothers form no 
cruel deſigns againſt the lives of their huſbands chil- 
dren by a former wife. The wives do not pretend 
to domineer over their huſbands on account of their 
W fortunes, nor are to be corrupted by the inſinuating 
language of ſpruce adulterers. The greatelt por- 
tion of the maiden, is her father and mother's vir- 
tue, her inviolable attachment to her huſband, and 
her perfect diſregard to all other men. They dare 
not be unfaithful, becauſe they are convinced that 
1. We infidelity is a crime, and its reward is death *.“ 

When we conſider the manners and character of the 


'Þ 


h \ » . 
1 $cythians without prejudice, can we poſſibly forbear 
d {Wo look upon them with eſteem and admiration? Does 


ot their manner Of living, as to the exterior part of 
at leaſt, bear a great reſemblance to that of the pa- 
Siarchs, who had no fixed habitation; who did not 
Il the ground; who had no other occupation than 
pat of feeding their flocks and herds ; and who dwelt 


* Campeſtres melius Scythe, 
Quorum plauſtra vagas rite trahunt domoy, 
Vivunt, et rigidi Getz ; ; 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges et Cererem ferunt ! 
Nec cultura placet longior annua, 
De functumque laboribus 
quali recreat forte vicarius. 
Illie matre carcntibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innc cen 
Nec dotata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero. 
Dos eſt magna parentium 
Virtus, et metuens alterius viri - 
Cer to fœdere caſtitas : 
Et peccare nefas, aut pretium eſt mori. 
| Hor. J. 3. 0d. 24 
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intents? Can we believe this people were much to HH 

pitied, for not underſtanding, or rather for defpiſin 
the uſe of gold and filver? * Is it not to be wiſhel 
that thoſe metals had for ever lain buried in the bow 
of the earth, and that they had never been dug tron 
thence to become the-cauſes and inſtruments of all vice 
and iniquity? What advantage could gold or ſilver h 
of to the Scythians, who valued nothing but what th 
neceſſities of man actually require, and who took car 
to ſet narrow bounds to thoſe neceflities? It is u 
wonder, that; Ming as they did, without houſes, thy 
ſhould make no account of thoſe arts that were! 
highly valued in other places, as architecture, ſcul 
ture, and painting; or that they ſhould deſpiſe fir 
cloaths and coſtly furniture, fince they found the {ki 
of beaſts ſufficient to defend them againſt the inc 
mency of the ſeaſons. After all, can we truly fee 
that theſe pretended advantages contribute to the 1 
happineſs of life? Were thoſe nations that had then 
in the greateſt plenty, more healthful or robuſt th 
the Scythians? Did they live to a greater age thi 
they? Or did they ſpend their lives in greater fru. 
dom and tranquillity, or a greater exewption fro 
cares and troubles? Let us acknowledge it, to thi <* 
ſhame of ancient philoſophy 3 the Scythians, who d 
not particularly apply themſelves. to the ſtudy of wi 
dom, carried it however to a greater height in the 
practice, than either the Egyptians, Grecians, or 2 
other civilized nation. Tbey did not give the nan 
of goods or riches to any thing, but what, in a hum 
way of ſpeaking, truly deſerved that title; as, heal 
ſtrength, courage, the love of labour and liberty, 
nocence of life, ſincerity, an abhorrence of all fru 
and diſſimulation, and, in a word, all ſuch qualities 

render a man more virtuous and more valuable. If. 


. COL 
Aurum irrepertum, et fic melius ſitum whi 

Cum terra celat, ſpernete fortior, | d 
Quan cogere humanos in uſus — _- 2 
Onsine ſacrum rapiente dextra- | ce 


We Her. 1.3. 0d. 3. 
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heſe happy "diſpoſitions, we add the knowledge and 
ove pry and of our Redeemer, without which the 
oſt exalted" virtues are of no value, and ineffectual, 
hey would have been a perfect people. 
When we compare the manners of the Scythians 
vith thoſe of the preſent age, we are tempted to be- 
eve; chat the pencils which drew fo beautiful a pic- 
ure, were not free from partiality and flattery ; and 
t both Juſtin and Horace have decked them with 
tirtnes that did not belong to them. But all antiqui- 
agrees in giving the ſame teſtimony of them; and 


: omer in particular, whoſe opinion ought to be of 

uh preat weight, calls them the moſ? juſt and upright of 
wer © 8 Ebb 

"NW But at length (who could believe it?) luxury, that 


night be thought only to thrive in an agreeable and 
delightful ſoil, penetrated into this rough and unculti- 
ated region; and breaking down the fences, which 
he conſtant practice of ſeveral ages, founded in the 
ture of the climate, and the genius of the people, had 
et againſt it, did at laſt effectually corrupt the man- 


7 ers of the Scythians, and bring them, in that reſpect, 
pon a level with the other nations where it had long 
een predominant. It is (c) Strabo that acquaints us 


ich this particular, which is very worthy of our no- 
ice. He lived in the time of Auguſtus and Tiberius. 
After he has greatly commended the ſimplicity, fru- 
pality, and innocence of the ancient Scythians, and 
heir extreme averſion to all diſſimulation and deceit, 
e owns, that their intercourſe in later times with o- 
ther nations had extirpated thoſe virtues, and planted 
the contrary vices in their ſtead. One would think, 
lays he, that the natural effect of ſuch an intercourſe 
ich civilized and polite nations ſhould have conſiſted 
only in rendering them more humanized and cour- 
cous, by ſoftening that air of ſavageneſs and ferocity 
which they had before: but, inſtead of that, it intro- 
duced a total diſſolution of manners amongſt them, 

(e Stabo, Þ 7. P. 3 —ʒr. ; 
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and quite transformed them into different creature, 
It is undoubtedly with reference to this change, that 
Athenzus (4) ſays, the Scythians abandoned them. 
ſelves to voluptuouſneſs and luxury, at the ſame time 
that they ſuffered ſelf-intereſt and avarice to prevail a 
mongſt them. VERT 4 
Strabo, in making the remark 1 have been mention. 
ing, does not deny, but' that it was to the Romani 
and Grecians this fatal change of manners was owing, 
Our example, ſays he, has perverted almoſt all thei 
nations of the world: by carrying the refinements fi 
luxury and pleaſure amongſt them, we have taugt 
them inſincerity and fraud, and a thouſand kinds «i 
ſhameful and infamous arts to get money. It is a ni 
ſerable talent, and a very unhappy diſtinction for a nM 
tion, through its ingenuity in inventing modes, and 
refining upon every thing that tends to nouriſh and 
promote luxury, to become the corrupter of all i: 
neighbours, and the author, as it were, of their vics|W 
and debauchery. 1 > 
It was ggainſt theſe Scythians, but at a time wha 
they were yet uncorrupted, and in their utmoſt vigour, 
that Darius undertook an unſucceſsful expedition; 
which I ſhall make the ſubject of the next article. | 


WW _ t=. MM. x5, HG Ha 


SECT. IV. Darius's expedition againſt the Scythian, : 


Ce) I Ha vk already obſerved, that the pretence uſe 
by Darius for undertaking this war againſt tte 
Scytbians, was the irruption formerly made by tha 
people into Aſia : but in reality he had no other end 
therein, than to ſatisfy his own ambition, and to eu 
tend his conqueſts, 
His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a grett 
regard, and who on his {ide had no leſs zeal for the 
true intereſts of the King his brother, thought it hi. 
duty on this occaſion to ſpeak his ſentiments with al 
the freedom that an affair of ſuch importance re 


(d) Athen. l. 12, f. 324 (eg Her. I. 4. © 83-—96- 
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vired. © Great Prince,” ſays he to him, “ th 
who form any great enterpriſe, ought carefully to 
conſider, whether it will be beneficial or prejudicial 
to the ſtate; whether the execution of it will be 
eaſy or difficult; whether it be likely to augment or 
diminiſh their glory; and, laſtly, whether the thing 
deſigned be conſiſtent with, or contrary to the rules 
of juſtice. For my own part, I cannot perceive, 
Sir, even though you were ſure of ſucceſs, what 
advantage you can propoſe to yourſelf in underta- 
king a war againſt the Scythians. - Conſider the vaſt 
diſtance between them and you ; and the prodigious 
ſpace of land and ſea that ſeparates them from 
your dominions. Beſides, they are a people that 
dwell in wild and uncultivated deſerts; that have 
neither towns nor houſes; that have no fixed ſet- 
tlement, or places of habitation ; and that are de- 
ſtitute- of all manner of riches. What ſpoil or be- 
nefit can accrue to your troops from ſuch an expe- 
dition? or, to ſpeak more properly, what loſs have 
you not reaſon to apprehend ? 

% As they are accuſtomed to remove from country 
to country, if they ſhould think proper to fly before 
you; not out of cowardice or fear, for they are a 
very courageous and warlike people, but only with 
a deſign to haraſs and ruin your army, by continual 
and fatiguing marches ; what would become of us 
in ſuch an uncultivated, barren, and naked coun- 
try, where we ſhall neither find forage for our 
horſes, nor proviſion for our men? I am afraid, 
Sir, that, through a falſe notion of glory, and the 
influence of flatterers, you may be hurried into a 
war, which may turn to the dithonour of the na- 
tion. You now enjoy the ſweets of peace and tran- 
quillity in the midſt of your people, where you 
are the object of their admiration, and the author 
* Omnes qui magnarum rerum conſilia ſuſcipiunt, æſtimare debent, 


an quod inchoatur, reipublicæ utile, ipſis glorioſum, aut promptum 
ellectu, aut certe non arduum fit» Tacit. hiſt. I. 2. . 76 of 
ye £ 5» 
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the miniſter of thei 
your pleaſure to be the protector, thi 
the father of your ſubjects : and you 
to us, becauſe you really believe (0 


It is 


| uilite joy muſt it be to ſo great a prince as you 
_ grow. 34 bo-tbe ſource of — dleſſings; 1 

N your name, to preſerve ſuch i 
rs of people in ſo deſirable a tranquil. 
„ lity! Is not the glory of a king who loves bi 
« fübjects, and is beſoved by them; who, inſtead o 
„ making war againſt neighbouring or diſtant nations 
makes uſe of his power to keep them in peace ant 
„ amity with each other; is not ſuch a glory vaſth 
e preferable to that of ravaging and ſpoiling of nx 
tions, of filling the earth with ſlaughter and de. 
e ſolation, with horror, conſternation, and deſpair! 
« But there is one motive more, which ought to 
« have a greater influence upon you than all others; 
e I mean that of juſtice. Thanks to the gods, you 
4 are not of the number of thoſe princes who * ac. 
« knowledge no other law than that of force; ani 
« who imagine, that they have a peculiar privileg 
< annexed to their dignity, which private perſon 
% have not, of invading other mens properties 
4 ＋ You do not make your greatneſs conſiſt in being 
« able to do whatever you will, but in willing only 
«: what may be done, witbout infringing the laws, ot 
violating juſtice, To ſpeak plain, ſhall one man be 
4 reckoned unjuſt, and a robber, for ſeizing on a few 


ws, my 


In ia ſomma fortuna z2quius, quod validius : et ſus retinere, pi 
vatæ domus; de alienis certare, regiam laudem eſſe. Tacit. Aunal. I. 25 
E & 114. 2: So | | 
| . Ut felicitatis eſt quantum velis poſſe, fic magnitudinis pelle quas 
* yore Flix, is Fan. Trap, 
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actes of his neighbour's eſtate ; and ſhall another 


| be reckoned juſt and great, and have the title of 
h hero, only becauſe he ſeizes upon, and uſurps whole 
* vinces ? Permit me, Sir, to aſk you, what title 


ave you to Scythia? What injury have the Scy- 
thians done you? What reaſon can you alledge for 
deelaring war againſt them? The war indeed in 
which you have been engaged againſt the Babylo- 
nians, was at the ſame time both juſt and neceſſary: 
the gods have accordingly crowned your arms with 
* ſucceſs. It belongs to you, Sir, to judge whether 


> r that which.you are now going to undertake, be of 
* the ſame nature.“ E Je | 
| q F Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, truly 


oncerned for the glory of his prince, and the good of 
is country, could inſpire ſuch a freedom ; as, on the 
other hand, nothing but a perfect moderation in the 
prince could make him capable of bearing with it. 
Darius, as “ Tacitus obſerves of another great empe- 
or, had the art of reconciling two things, which are 
generally incompatible, the ſovereignty and liberty. 
Far from being offended at the freedom uſed by his 


" " WW brother, he thanked him for his good advice, though 
2 be did not follow it: for he had taken his reſolution. 
1 He departed from Suſa at the head of an army of ſe- 
K ven hundred thouſand men; and his fleet, conſiſting of 
cn fix hundred fail of ſhips, was chiefly manned with Io- 


nians, and other Grecian nations that dwelt upon the 
ay ſea-coaſts of Aſia Minor and the Helleſpont. He 
| marched his army towards the Thracian Boſphorus, 
"BY which he paſſed upon a bridge of boats: after which, 
8 baviog made himſelf maſter of all Thrace, he came 
so the banks of the Danube, otherwiſe called the ter, 
eu where he had ordered his fleet to join him. In ſeveral 
* places on his march, he cauſed pillars to be erected 
. 2:8 With magnificent inſcriptions, in one of which be ſuf. 
fered himſelf to be called the beſt and handſomeſ# of 
Nervs Ceſar.res olim diffociabiles miſcuit, principatum et lberti- 
06088 2+ - Tacit, in vit. Agric. cap ß. 1 at Th 
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all men living ! What a littleneſs of ſoul and vanity 
Was this! | 
And yet if all this prince”s faults had terminated only 
in ſentiments of pride and vanity, perhaps they would 
appear more excuſable than they do, at leaſt they 
would not have been ſo pernicious to his ſubjects, 
Y But how ſhall we reconcile Darius's diſpoſition, 
' Which ſeemed to be ſo exceeding humane and gentle, 
with a barbarous and cruel action of his towards Oe. 
baſus, a venerable old man, whoſe merit, as well as 
quality, intitled him to reſpect? This nobleman had 
three ſons, who were all preparing themſelves to at- 
tend the King in this expedition againſt the Scythians, 
Upon Darius's departure from Suſa, the good old fa- 
ther begged as a favour of him, that he would pleaſe to 
leave him one of his ſons at home, to be a comfort to 
him in his old age. One, replied Darius, will not be 
ſufficient for you; I will leave you all the three ; and 
immediately he cauſed them all to be put to death, 
g When the army had paſſed the Danube upon a 
bridge of boats, the King was for baving the bridge 
broke down, that his army might not be weakened, by 
leaving fo conſiderable a detachment of his troops as 
were neceſſary to guard it. But one of his officers 
repreſented to him, that it might be proper to keep 
that, as a neceſſary reſource, in caſe the war with the 
Scythians ſhould prove unfortunate, The King gave 
into this opinion, and committed the guarding of the 
bridge to the care of the Ionians, who built it; giving 
them leave at the ſame time to go back to their own 
country, if he did not return in the ſpace of two 
mont hs. He then proceeded on his march to Scythia. 
(As ſoon as the Scythians were informed that Da- 
rius was marching againſt them, they immediately en- 
tered into conſultation upon the meaſures neceſſary to 
be taken. They were very ſenſible, that they were 
not in a condition to reſiſt ſo formidable an enemy 


Cf) Her. I. 4. c. 84.; Senec. de ira, c. 16. (g) Her. I. 4. c. 99. 
101. ( Her. I. 4. c. 102. 118. 119. | 
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one. They applied therefore to all the neighbouring 
ople, and deſired their aſſiſtance ; alledging, that the 
anger was general, and concerned them all ; and that 
was their common intereſt to oppoſe an enemy, 
Shoſe views of conqueſt were not confined to one na- 
Un. Some returned favourable anſwers to their de- 
Wand ; others abſolutely refuſed to enter into a war, 
Which, they ſaid, did not regard them; but they had 
Son reaſon to repent their refuſal. 
(i) One wiſe precaution taken by the Scythians, was, 
) ſecure their wives and children, by ſending them in 
Erriages to the moſt northern parts of the country; 
Id with them likewiſe they ſent all their herds and 
pcks, reſerving nothing to themſelves but what was 
&ceſſary for the ſupport of their army. Another pre- 
Eution of theirs was, to fill up all their wells, and ſtop 
P their ſprings, and to conſume all the forage in thoſe 
arts through which the Perſian army was to paſs, 
This done, they marched, in conjunction with their 
lies, againſt the enemy ; not with the view of giving 
m battle, for they were determined to avoid that, 
t to draw him into ſuch places as ſuited beſt their 
tereſt, Whenever the Perſians ſeemed diſpoſed to 
tack them, they {till retired farther up into the coun- 
; and thereby drew them on from place to place, 
to the territories of thoſe nations that had refuſed to 
ter into alliance with them; by which means their 
nds became a prey to the two armies of the Perſians 
dd Scythians. | 
(k) Darius, weary of theſe tedious and fatiguin 
rſuits, ſent an herald to the King of the Scythians, 
hoſe name was Indathyrſus, with this meſſage in his 
me: © Prince of the Scythians, wherefore doſt 
thou continually fly before me? Why doſt thou not 
ſtop ſomewhere or other, either to give me battle, 
if thou believeſt thyſelf able to encounter me, or, 
if thou thinkeſt thyſelf too weak, to acknowledge 
thy maſter, by preſenting him with earth and wa- 
(i Her, I. 4. c. 120. 125, (&) Her, I. 4. c. 126. 127, 
ber 


Ven it was reduced to the laſt extremity, there cam 
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. 3 e ee ed people, 
extremely jealous of their liberty, and profeſſed ene. 
mies to all flavery. rſus {ent Dies the fol. 
lowing anſwer: tc ie I fly before thee, Prince of the 
Perſians, is is not becauſe. I fear thee : what I & 
“ now, is no more than what I am uſed to do in tim: 
„ of peace. We Scythians have neither cities na 
10 (4 5 to defend: if thou haſt a mind to force us ty 
« come to an engagement, come and attack the 
cc tombs of our fathers, and thou ſhalt find what man. 
« ner of men we are. As to the title of maſter which 
« thou aſſumeſt, keep it for other nations than the 
_ « Scythians. For my part, I acknowledge no othe 
< maſter than the great Jupiter, one of my own ay 
41 ceſtors, and the goddeſs Veſta.” 
CL) The' farther Darius advanced into the country 
the greater hardſhips his army was expoſed to. Ju 


an herald to Darius from the Seythian prince, with: 
bird, a mouſe, a frog, and five arrows for a preſent, 
The King deſired. to know the meaning of thoſe gifts 
The meſſenger anſwered, that his orders were onlyt 
deliver them, and nothing more; and that it was || 
to the Perſian King to find out the meaning. Darin 
concluded at firſt, that the Scythians thereby conſentet 
to deliver up che earth and water to him, which we 
repreſented by a mouſe and a frog; as alſo their « 
valry, whoſe ſwiftneſs was repreſented by the bird; 
together with their own perſons and arms, ſignified} 
the arrows. But Gobryas, one of the ſeven lords thi 
had depoſed the Magian impoſtor, expounded the 
nigma in the following manner: * Know,” fays | 
to the Perſians, © that unleſs you can fly away in ü 
« air like birds, or hide yourſelves in the earth li 
% mice, or ſwim in the water like frogs, you i! 
4 in no wiſe be able to avoid the arrows of f 
c Scythians.” 
(n) And indeed the whole Perſian army marchit 
0 * L 4.0. 148. 130. (m) Strab. I. 7. p.305. & l. 16. p. 
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a vaſt, uncultivated, and barren country, in which 
here:was no water, it was reduced to ſo deplorable a 
ondition, that they, had nothing before their eyes but 
nevitable-ruin,. Nor, was Darius himſelf exempt. from 
de common danger. He owed his. preſervation to a 
amel, Which was loaded with water, and followed 
jim with great difficulty through that wild and deſert 
ountry. The King afterwards did not forget his be- 
factor. To reward him for the ſervice he had done 
im, and the fatigues he had undergone, on his re- 
urn into Aſia, he ſettled a certain diſtrift of his own 
pon him, for his peculiar uſe and ſubſiſtence ; for 
hich reaſon; the place was called Gangamele, that is, 
n the Perſian tongue, the camels habitation. It was 
ear this ſame place that Darius Codomannus received 


ni ſecond overthrow by Alexander the Great. 

Jul (n) Darius deliberated no longer, finding himſelf un- 
can er an abſolute neceſſity of quitting his imprudent en- 
1th erpriſe. He began then to think in earneſt upon re- 
(ent WW urning home; and ſaw but too plainly, that there 
gifaß as no time to be loſt. Therefore, as ſoon as night 
ily ame, the Perſians, to deceive the enemy, lighted a 
8 great number of fires, as uſual; and leaving the old 
Dari nen and the ſick behind them in the camp, together 
ſente ich all their aſſes, which made a ſufficient noiſe, 


hey marched away as faſt as they could, in order to 
each the Danube. The Scythians did not perceive 
hey were gone till the next morning. Whereupon 
hey immediately ſent a conſiderable detachment as 
quick as poſſible to the Danube. This detachment, 
deing perfectly well acquainted with the roads of the 
ountry, arrived at the bridge a great while before the 
in tf erhans. The Scythians had ſent expreſſes before- 
th and to perſuade the Ionians to break the bridge, and 
o return to their own country: and the latter had 
of M romiſed to do it, but without deſign to execute their 
promiſe. The Scythians now preſſed them to it more 
archinWarneſtly, - and repreſented to them, that the time pre- 
5.7% (2) Her. I. 4.6, 134—140- 
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ſcribed by Darius for ſtaying there was elapſed ;. thy 
_ were at liberty to return home, without cithe 
violating their word or their duty; that they pow ha 
it in their = to throw off for ever the yoke d 
their ſubjection, and make themſelves a happy and fre: 
people; and that the Scythians would render Darin 
incapable of forming any more enterpriſes againſt an 
of his neighbours. ; £ 
The Ionians entered into conſultation upon the a: 
fair. Miltiades, an Athenian, who was prince, a 
.as the Greeks call it, tyrant of the Cherſoneſus i 
Thrace at the mouth of the Helleſpont, was one d 
- thoſe that had accompanied Darius, and furniſhed hin 
with ſhips for his enterpriſe. Having “ the public i-WW 
tereſt more at heart than his private advantage, ht 
was of opinion, that they mould comply with the re 
queſt of the Scythians, and embrace ſo favourable a 
opportunity of recovering the _— of Tonia. All the 
other commanders gave into his ſentiments, except 
Hyſtiæus, the tyrant of Miletos. When it came t 
his turn to ſpeak, he repreſented to the Ionian general; 
that their fortune was linked with that of Darius; 
that it was under that prince's protection each of then 
was maſter in his own city; and if the power of tht 
Perſians ſhonld ſink or decline, the cities of Toni 
would not fail to depoſe their tyrants, and recon 
their freedom. All the other chiefs gave into bis 
pinion ; and, as is uſual in moſt caſes, the conſider 
tion of private intereſt prevailed over the public goo 
The reſolution they came to was, to wait for Di 
rius: but, in order to deceive the Scythians, and huge 
der them from undertaking any thing, they declare 
to them, they had reſolved to retire, purſuant e! 
their requeſt; and, the better to carry on the frau 
they actually began to break one end of the b1idgyiſend 
exhorting the Scythians at the ſame time to do thel 
part, to return ſpeedily back to meet the comma. 
enemy, to attack and defeat them. The Scythiaeing 
Amicior omnium libertati quam ſuæ dominationi fuit. Corn. 1h (*/ 
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ing too eredulous, retired, and were deceived a ſe- 
pad time. " | 

(o. They miſſed Darius, who had taken a different 
pute from that in which they expected to come up 
ith him. He arrived by night at the bridge over the 
anube, and finding it broke down, he no longer doubt- 
but the Ionians were gone, and that conſequently 
WE: ſhould be ruined. He made his people call out with 
oud voice for Hyſtizus the Miletian ; who at laſt an- 
Wcred, and put the King out of his anxiety. They 
tirely repaired the bridge; ſo that Darius repaſſed 
e Danube, and came back into "Thrace. There he 
Wit Megabyſus, one of his chief generals, with part 
f his army, to complete the conqueſt of that coun- 
y, and entirely reduce it to his obedience. After 
hich he repaſſed the Boſphorus with the reſt of his 
oops, and went to Sardis; where he ſpent the winter, 
d the greateſt part of the year following, in order to 
freſh his army, which had ſuffered extremely in that 
-concerted and unfortunate expedition. 

(p) Megabyſus continued ſome time in Thrace ; 
boſe inhabitants, according to Herodotus, would have 
en invincible, had they had the diſcretion to unite 
cir forces, and to chuſe one chief commander. Some 
f them had very particular cuſtoms. In one of their 
iſtricts, when a child came into the world, all the re- 


is lions expreſſed great ſorrow and affliftion, bitterly 


den eeping at the proſpect. of miſery the new-born infant 
noo ed to experience. As, on the other hand, when any 
De rſon died, all their kindred rejoiced, becauſe they 
d hing oked upon the deceaſed perſon, as happy only from 
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at moment wherein he was delivered for ever from 
e troubles and calamities of this life. In another 


and died, it was a great diſpute among his wives, 
hich of them was the beſt beloved. She in whoſe 
our the conteſt was decided, had the privilege of 
ing ſacrificed by her neareſt relation upon the tomb 
(0) Her. I. 4. c. 141 —144 ( Id. I. 5. C i. 
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ſtrict, where polygamy was in faſhion, when a huſ- | 
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of her kuſbayd, and of being buried with him; whilſt 
all the other wives envied her happineſs, and thought 
themſelves in ſome fort difhonoured. 
(7) Darius, on his return to Sardis, after his unhappy 
expedition againſt the Scythians, having learned tor 
certain, that he owed both his own ſafety and that of his 
whole army to Hyſtiæus, who bad periuaded the lo- 
nians not to deſtroy the bridge on the Danube, ſen MK. 
for that prince to his court, and deſired him freely tk, 
aſk any favour, in recompenſe of his ſervice. Hy. Wh, 
ſtizus hereupon deſired the King to give him Mircin WK, 
of Edonia, a territory upon the river Strymon n n 
'Thrace, together with the liberty of building a city o 
there. His requeſt was readily granted. W hercupon Wh, 
he returned to Miletos, where he cauſed a fleet f. 
ſhips to be equipped, and then ſet out for Thrace. Will | 
Having taken poſſeſſion of the territory granted him, +; 
he immediately ſet about the execution of his project Nor 
in building a city. - 
( Megabyſus, who was then governor of "Thrace Wb 
for Darius, immediately perceived how prejudicial Wir 
that undertaking would be to the King's affairs in thode 
quarters. He conſidered, that this new city ſtood up- 
on a navigable river; that the country round about it 
abounded in timber fit for building of ſhips; that it rar 
was inhabited by different nations, both Greeks and Nin 
| Barbarians, that might-furniſh great numbers of men Mob 
for land and fea ſervice ; that if once thoſe people were i 
under the management of a prince fo ſkilful and em. Mid 
terpriſing as Hyſtiæus, they might become fo power: The 
ful, both by ſea and land, that it would be no longer 
oſſible for the King to keep them in ſubjection: c- {Wan 
pecially conſidering, that they had a great many gold 
and ſilver mines in that country, which would enable 
them to carry on any projects or enterptiſes. At his ſo r 
return to Sardis, he repreſented all theſe things to the 
King ; who was convinced by his reaſons, and therefore 
ſent for Hyſtiæus to come to him at Sardis, pretending 


4 (4 Her. I. 5. C. 11. & 23» e (r) Ibid. c. 23. & 25+. (5, 
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have. erg deſigns in view, wherein he wanted 


eaſſiſtance of us counſel. When he had N 
m to his court by this means, he carried him to Suſa; 
aking him believe, that he ſet an extraordinary va- 
e upon a friend of bis fidelity and underſtanding ; 
vo qualifications that had rendered him ſo very dear 


him, and of which he had given ſuch memorable 
Woofs in the Scythian expedition; and giving bim to 
derſtand at the ſame time, that he ſhould be able to 
Wd ſomething for him in Perſia, which would make 
Wm ample amends. for. all that he could leave behin 
Wc. e pleaſed with ſo honourable a diſtinc- 
Jon, an 


finding himſelf likewiſe under a neceſſity of 


mplying, accompanied Darius to Suſa, and left Ari- 


oras to govern at Miletos in his room. 
(s,) Whilſt Megabyſus was ſtill in Thrace, he ſent 
veral Perſian noblemen to. Amintas, King of Mace» 
onia, to require him to give earth and water to Da- 
jus his maſter. This was the uſual form of one prince's 
bmitting to + another, Amintas readily complied 
ith that requeſt, and paid all imaginable honours to 
he envoys. At an entertainment, which he made 
br them, they deſired, at the latter end of it, that 
he ladies might be brought in ; which was a thing con- 
rary to the cuſtom of the country. However, the 
ting would not venture to refuſe them. The Perſian 
oblemen, being heated with wine, and thinking they 
night uſe the ſame freedom as in their own country, 
lid not obſerve a due decorum towards thoſe princeſſes. 
The King's ſon, whoſe name was Alexander, could 
dot ſee his mother and ſiſters treated in ſuch a 
anner, without great reſentment and indignation, 
Vherefore, upon ſome pretcace or other, he contri- 
ed to lend the ladies out of the room, as if they were 
o return again preiently ; and had the precaution to 
pet the King his father alſo out of the company. In 
is inter vas he cauſed ſome young men to be dreſſed 


like women, and to be armed with poniards under 


(5) Her. I. 5. c. 17. & 21. 
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na 
their garments. Theſe pretended ladies came into thi 1 
room inſtead of the others ; and when the Perfians be e. 
gan to treat them as they had before treated the prin. te 
ceſſes, they drew out their poniards, fell violently er 
upon them, and killed, not only the noblemen, bu | or 
every one of their attendants. The news of wi he 
Navghter ſoon reached Suſa; and the King appointel A: 
commiſſioners to take cogniſance of the matter: but f tt 
Alexander, by the power of bribes and preſents, ſtiſſeli n 
the affair, fo that nothing came of it. Nac 
.) The Scythians, to be revenged of Darius for in. er 
vading their country, paſſed the Danube, and ravagei e. 
all that part of Thrace that had ſubmitted to the Per. War 
fians, as far as the Helleſpont. Miltiades, to avoil Mica. 
their fury, abandoned the Cherſoneſus: but after the 
enemy retired, he returned thither again, and was re ft 
ſtored to the ſame power he had before over the inhs WW! 
bitants of the country. wr pe. 
f I v 
SECT. V. Darius's conqueſt of India. c 
(1 A Bour the ſame time, which was in the 13: MF. 
year of Darius's reign, this prince having a he 
ambition to extend his dominion eaſtwards, firſt reſo. 5 
ved, in order to facilitate his conqueſts, to get a pro- 
per knowledge of the country. (x) To this end, he 
cauſed a fleet to be built and fitted out at Caſpatyra, 1 
city upon the Indus; and did the fame at ſeveral other 
places on the ſame river, as far as the frontiers of * Scy. Wi © 
thia. The command of this fleet was given to + 80. 
lax, a Grecian of Caryandia, a town of Caria, db 
was perfectly well veſed in maritime affairs. His. or Wi 
ders were, to ſail down that river, and get all the know: Ol 
ledge he poſlibly could of the country, on both ſides, N. 
(t) Her. |. 6. c. 40. Cu,) A. M. 3496. Ant. J. C. 508. 1 
(x) Fer. |. 4. c. 44. | CC 
.  * He means the Aſiatic Scythia. | ; Ti 
+ There is a treatiſe of geography intitled repirxvus, and compoſed by t 
one Scy:ax of CaryanJia. who is thought to be the ſame perſon {ſpoken 
of in this plece. But that opinion is attended with {ome difficulties, 
which have given occaſion to many leaiged diſſertatious. | A 


quite 
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the ite down to the mouth' of the river ; to paſs from 
be. ence into the ſouthern ocean, and to ſteer his courſe 


frerwards to the weſt, and ſo return back that way to 
erfia. Scylax, having exactly obſerved his inſtruc- 
ons, and ſailed quite down the river Indus, entered 
e Red ſea by the ſtreights of Babelmandel; and af- 
et a voyage of thirty months from the time of his 

ting out from Caſpatyra, he arrived in Egypt at the 
ume port (y, from whence Nechao, King of Egypt, 
ad formerly ſent the Phcenicians, who were in his 


in. 
tly 
but 
this 


2 Cre LPR 


in errice, with orders to fail round the coaſts of Africa. 
celery probably this was the ſame port where now 
cr Pands the town of Suez, at the farther end of the Red 


ga. From thence Scylax returned to Suſa, where he 
Eve Darius an account of all his diſcoveries. Darius 
Eftcrwards entered India with an army, and ſubjected' 
il that vaſt country. The reader will naturally ex- 
dect to be informed of the particulars of ſo important 
war. But (z) Herodotus ſays not one word about it., 
e only tells us, that India made the twentieth pro- 
Wince, or government of the Perſian empire; and that 
he annual revenue of it was worth three hundred and 
Wixty talents of gold to Darius, which amount to near 
Wlcven millions” of livres French money, ſomething 


15 cſs than five hundred thouſand pounds Sterling. 
y : SE r. VI. The revolt of the Ionians. 
0 CO, J)3nvs, after his return to Suſa from his Scy- 


thian expedition, had given his brother Ar- 
WMaphernes the government of Sardis, and made Otanes 
commander in Thrace, and the adjacent countries a- 
Wong the ſca-coaſt, in the room of Megabyſus. 
(b) From a ſmall ſpark, kindled by a ſedition at 
Maxus, a great flame aroſe, which gave occaſion to a 
conſiderable war. Naxus was the moſt important 
illand of the Cyclades in the Xgzan ſea, now called 
«d by Wt he Archipelago, In this ſedition che principal inhabi- 
alties, (3) Her. l. 4. c. 42. (z) Id. I. 3. e. 94. (a) A. M. 3500. 
| Aut. J C- 504. Her. l, $+ C. 25. (5) Ibid. c. 28, & 34. . a 
Fo | tants 


tants having been overpowered by the populace, who 
were the greater number; many of the richeſt fami. 
lies were baniſhed out of the iſland. Hereupon they 
fled to Miletos, and addreſſed themſelves to Ariſtago. 
ras, imploring him; to teinſtate them in their own city, 
He was at that time governor of that city, as lieutenant 
to Hyſtiæus, to whom he was both nephew and ſon. 
in-law, and whom Darius had carried along with him 
to Suſa. Ariſtagoras promiſed to give theſe exiles the 
aſſiſtance they deſired. p . 

But not being powerful enough himſelf to execute 
what he had promiſed, he went to Sardis, and com- 
municated the affair to Artaphernes. He repreſented 
to him, that this was a very favourable, opportunity for 
reducing Naxus under the power of Darius ; that if 
he were once maſter. of that iſland, all the reſt of the 
Cyclades would fall of themſelves into his hands, one 
after another; that, in conſequence, the ifle of Eubcea, 
(now Negropont), which was as large as Cyprus, and 
lay very near it, would be eaſily conquered, which 
would give the King a free paſſage into Greece, and 
the means of ſubjecting all that country; and, in ſhort, 
that an hundred ſhips. would be ſufficient for the effec- 
tual execution of this enterpriſe. Artaphernes was ſo 
pleaſed with the project, that inſtead of one hundred 
veſſels, which Ariſtagoras required, he promiſed him 
two hundred, in caſe he obtained the King's conſent to 
the expedition. 

The King, charmed with the mighty hopes with 
which he was flattered, very readily approved the cn- 
terpriſe, though at the bottom it was founded only in 


injuſtice and a boundleſs ambition; as allo upon perti- 


diouſneſs on the part of Ariſtagoras and Artaphernes. 
No conſideration gave him a moment's pauſe. The 
moſt injurious project is formed and accepted without 
the leaſt reluctance or ſcruple : motives of advantage 
and convenience folely determine. The ifle lies con- 
venient for the Perſians. This is conceived a ſufficient 
title, and a warrautable ground to reduce it by forey 

* e e | 0 
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arms. And indeed moſt of the other expeditions of 
is prince had no better principle. | 

As ſoon as Artaphernes had obtained the King's con- 
t to this project, he made the neceſſary preparations 
r executing it. The better to conceal his deſign, 


Wd to- ſurpriſe the people of Naxus, he ſpread a re- 
Wort, that this fleet was going towards the Helleſpont; 
Wd the ſpring following he ſent the number of ſhips. 
e bad promiſed to Miletos, under the command of 
Wicgabates, a Perſian nobleman of the royal family of 

Tis 
W obey the orders of Ariſtagoras, that haughty Perſian 
ould not bear to be under the command of an Ionian, 
Wipecially one who treated him in a lofty and impe- 


; ous manner. This pique occaſioned a breach be- 


hzmenes. But being directed in his commiſſion 


cen the two-generals, which roſe fo high, that Me- 


Sabates, to be revenged of Ariſtagoras, gave the Na- 


ians ſecret intelligence of the deſign formed againſt 
em. Upon which intelligence they made ſuch pre- 


Sarations: for their defence, that the Perſians, after 
Saving ipent four months in beſieging the capital of the 
and, and conſumed all their proviſions, were obli= 


ved to retire. — 

(e) This project having thus miſcarried, Megabates 
hrew all the blame upon Ariſtagoras, and entirely 
vined his credit with Artaphernes. The Ionian fore- 
law;. that this accident would be attended, not only 
yith the loſs of his government, but with his utter 
vin; The deſperate ſituation he was in made him 
hink of revolting from the King, as the only expe- 
lent whereby he could poſſibly ſave himſelf. No 
ooner had he formed this deſign, but a meſſenger 
ame to him from Hyſtiæus, who gave him the fame 
counſel - Hyſtizus, who had now been ſome years at 
the Perſian court, being diſguſted with the manners of 


that nation, and having an ardent deſire to return to 


his own country, thought this the moſt likely means 
of bringing it about; and therefore gave Ariſtagoras 

(c) Her, I's. C. 35 3% ; | f 
that 
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that counſel..- He flattered himſelf, that in caſe any 
troubles aroſe in lonia, he could prevail with Darius 
to ſend him thither to appeaſe them: and in effect the 
thing happened according to his opinion. As ſoon a3 
Ariſtagoras found his deſigns feconded by the orders of 
Hyſtiæus, he imparted them to the principal per ſons 
of Ionia, whom he found extremely well diſpoſed to 
enter into his views. He therefore deliberated no 
longer, but being determined to revolt, applied him. 
ſelf wholly in making preparations for it. 

' (4) The people of Tyre, having been reduced to 
ſlavery when their city was taken by Nebuchadnez. 
zar, had groaned under that oppreſſion for the ſpace af 
ſeventy years. But after the expiration of that term, 
they were reſtored, according to Iſaiah's prophecy , 
to the poſſeſſion of their ancient privileges, with the 
liberty of having a king of their own ; which liberty 
they enjoyed till the time of Alexander the Great. It 
ſeems probable, that this favour was granted them by 
Darius, in conſideration of the ſervices he expected to 
receive from that city, (which was ſo powerful by 
ſea), in reducing the Ionians to their ancient ſubjec. 
tion. This was in the 19th year of Darius's reign. 

(e) The next year, Atiſtagoras, in order to engage 
the Ionians to adhere the more cloſely. to him, rein- 
ſtated them in their liberty, and in all their former pri- 
vileges. He began with-Miletos, where he diveſted 
himſelf of his power, and reſigned it into the hands of 
the people. He then made a journey through all Ionia, 
where, by his example, his credit, and perhaps by the 
fear- that they would be forced to. it whether they 
would or no, he prevailed upon all the other tyrants 
to do the ſame in every city. They complied the 
more readily with it, as the Perſian power, ſince the 
check it received in Scythia, was the leſs able to pro- 


Cd) A. M. 3502. Ant. J. C. 502. e Her. L's. c. 37.38. 


* And it ſhall come to paſs after the end of ſeventy years, that the 
Lord will viſit Tyre, and ſhe ſhall turn to her hire. I/. xadii, 17. 
1317 | a ted 
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ect them againſt the Ionians, who were naturally fond 
pf liberty and a ſhate of independency, and profeſſed ' 
enemies to all tyranny. Having united them all in 
his manner in one common league, of which he him- 
elf was declared the head, he ſet up the ſtandard of 
W-cbellion againſt the King, and made great prepara- 
ions by ſea and land for ſupporting a war againſt him, 
To enable himſelf to carry on the war with more 
Figour, Ariſtagoras went, in the beginning of the year 
following, to Lacedemon, in order to bring that city 
nto his intereſts, and engage it to furniſh him with 
Wuccours: Cleomenes was at this time King of Sparta. 
Ne was the ſon of Anaxandrides by: a ſecond wife, 
hom the Ephori had obliged him to marry, becauſe 
She had no iſſue by the firſt. He had by her three ſons 
deſides Cleomenes, namely, Doriæus, Leonidas, and 
leombrotus, the two laſt of which aſcended the throne 
of Lacedzmon in their turns. Ariſtagoras then ad- 
reſſed himſelf to Cleomenes; and the time and place 
for an interview between them being agreed on, he 
vaited upon him, and repreſented to him, that the 
Ionians and Lacedæmonians were countrymen ; that 
Sparta being the molt powerful city of Greece, it 
would be for her honour to concur with him in the de- 
ſign he had formed of reſtoring the Ionians to their 
liberty ; that the Perſians, their common enemy, were 
not a warlike people, but exceeding rich and wealthy, 
and conſequently would become an eaſy prey to the 
Lacedzmonians ; that, conſidering the preſent ſpirit 
and diſpoſition of the Ionians, it would not be difficult 
for them to carry their victorious arms even to Suſa, 
the metropolis of the Perſian empire, and the place of 
the King's reſidence. He ſhewed him, at the fame 
time, a deſcription of all the nations and towns through 
which they were to paſs, engraven upon a little plate 
of braſs which he had brought along with him. Cleo- 
menes deſired three days time to conſider of his propo- 
fals. That term being expired, he aſked the Ionian, 


Her. I. 5. c. 38. 41. 49. & 51, 


how 
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_ how far it: was from the Ionian ſea to Suſa, and hoy 
much time it. required to go from the one place to the 
other? Ariſtagoras, without conſidering the effect hi 
anſwer was likely to have with Cleomenes, told hin, W*" 
that from Ionia to Suſa was about a three month 
journey. Cleomenes was ſo amazed at this propoſi. 
that he immediately ordered him to depart from Span 
before ſun - ſet. Ariſtagoras nevertheleſs followed hin 
home to his houſe, and endeavoured to win him by ar 
guments of another ſort, that is, by preſents. Thi 
[firſt ſum he offered him was only ten talents, wbid 
were equivalent to thirty thouſand livres French mo 
ney: that being refuſed, he ſtill roſe in his offers, ti 
at laſt he propoſed to give him fifteen talents. Gorgy, 
a daughter of Cleomenes, about eight or nine years d 
age, whom. her father had not ordered to quit . 
room, as apprehending nothing from ſo young a chi 
hearing the propoſals that were made to her father if 
cried out, Fly, father, Ay, this ſtranger will co. 
rupt you. Cleomenes laughed, but yet obſerved the 
+ child's admonition, and actually retired. Ariſtagor 
Jef t Sparta. 

(g From henee he proceeded to Athens, where ht 
found a more favourable reception. He had the gol 
fortune to arrive there at a time when the Athenian 
were extremely well diſpoſed to hearken to any props 
ſals that could be made to them againſt the Perſians 

with whom they were highly offended on the follow 
ing occaſion. Hippias, the + fon of Piſiſtratus, ij 
rant of Athens, about ten years before the time wt 


Ce) Her. I. 5. c. 55. & 96. 97. 


According to-Herodotus's computation, who reckons the paraſa 
: @ Perſian e to contain 30 ſtadia, it is from Sardis to Sula 40 
paraſan or 13,500 ſtadia, which make 675. of our leagues : (for u 
generally reckon 20 ſtadia to one of our common leagues). So that, 
travelling 150 ſtadia per day, which make ſever leagues and an hill 
our meaſure, it is ninety days journey from Sardis to-Suſa. It they 
- ont from Epheſus, it would require about four days more: for Ephdi 
is 540 ſtadia from Sardis. | , 
+ This fact has been treated at large in the former volume. ( : 
| a 
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re ſpeaking of, having been baniſhed, after having 
ied in vain abundance of methods for his re- eſta- 
liſhment, at laſt went to Sardis, and made his appli- 
ation to Artaphernes. He inſinuated himſelf ſo far 
ito the good opinion of that governor, that he gave a 


” vourable ear to all he ſaid, to the diſadvantage of the 
I \thenians, and became extremely prejudiced againſt 
hin dem. The Athenians, having intelligence of this, 


nt an ambaſſador to Sardis, and deſired of Artapher- 
es, not to give ear to what any of their outlaws 
Mould inſinuate to their diſadvantage. The anſwer of 
rtaphernes to this meſſage was, That if they delired 
Jo live in peace, they muſt recall Hippias. When this 
aughty anſwer was brought back to the Athenians, 
e whole city were violently enraged agaiaſt the Per- 
dans. Ariſtagoras, coming thither juſt at this junc- 
ure, eaſily obtained all he defired. Herodotus re- 


arks on this occalion, how much eaſier it is to im- 
«or WF oſe upon a multitude, than upon a ſingle perſon ; 
1 end fo Ariſtagoras found it; for he prevailed with 


hirty thouſand Athenians to come to a reſolution, in- 
o which he could not perſuade Cleomenes alone, 
They engaged immediately to furniſh twenty ſhips to 
ſift him in his deſign: and it may be truly ſaid, that 
is little fleet was the original ſource of all the cala- 
ities in which both the Perſians and Grecians were 


ropo 

* fterwards involved. 

low (+) In the 3d year of this war, the Tonians, having 
s, , ollected all their forces together, with the twenty vel- 


e ls furniſhed by the city of Athens, and five more 
rom Erettia, in the iſland of Eubcea, they ſet fail for 
pheſus ; where leaving their ſhips, they marched by 
and to the city of Sardis ; and finding the place in a 
us efenceleſs condition, they ſoon made themſelves 
(for "Wpaſters of it; but the citadel, into which Artaphernes 
etired, they were not able to force. As moſt of the 
ouſes of this city were built with reeds, and conſe- 
uently were very combuſtible, an Ionian ſoldier ſet 
Y Her. 1. 5. c. 99. 103. 
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fire to one houſe, the flames of which ſpreading art 
_ communicating itſelf to the reſt, reduced the who, 
city to aſhes. Upon this accident the Perſians and 
Lydians, aſſembling their forces together for their de 
Fence, the Tonians judged it was time for them ty 
think of retreating : and. accordingly they marchel 
back with all poſſible diligence, in order to reimbar 
at Epheſus. But the Perſians arriving there almoſt x 


| 


ſoon as they, attacked them vigorouſly, and deſtroyelſ 


a great number of their men. The Athenians, afte 
the return of their ſhips, would never engage an 
more in this war, notwithſtanding all the inſtances and 
ſolicitations of Ariſtagoras. 


(i) Darius being informed of the burning of Sards N 
and of the part the Athenians took in that affair, he 


reſolved from that very time to make war upon Greece: 


and, that he might never forget his reſolution, he com 
d one of his officers to cry out to him with £ 


loud voice every day, when he was at ſupper, Sir, r: 


member the Athenians, In the burning of Sardis li 


happened, that the temple of Cybele, the goddels d 
that country, was conſumed with the reſt of the city. 
"This accident ſerved afterwards as a pretence to the 
Perſians to burn all the temples they found in Greece: 
td which they were likewile induced by a motive d 
religion, which I have explained in another & place. 
Ck) As Ariſtagoras, the head and manager of thi 
revolt, was Hyſtiæus's lieutenant at Miletos, Daria 
ſuſpected that the latter might probably be the conti 
ver of the whole conſpiracy: for which reaſon he en. 
tered into a free conference with him upon the ſubject, 
and acquainted him with his thoughts, and the jul 
grounds he had for his ſuſpicions. Hyſtiæus, who ws 
a crafty courtier, and an expert maſter in the art df 
diſſembling, appeared extremely ſurpriſed and atfiicted 
and ſpeaking in a tone that at once expreſſed both for 
row and indignation, thus endeavoured to purge him 


ci Her. 1, 5. ©. 105. (+) Ibid. c. 105. 107. 
Vol. 2. | 
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If to the King: © Is it poſſible then for your Majeſty 
bod to have entertained ſo injurious a ſuſpicion of the 
ang moſt faithful and moſt affectionate of your ſervants ? 
* de. 1 concerned in a rebellion againſt you! Alas! 
1 1088S what is there in the world that could tempt me to 
it? Do I want any thing here? Am I not alrea- 
baut dy. raiſed to one of the higheſt ſtations in your 
ſt a cout? And beſides the honour I have of aſſiſting 
at your councils, do I not daily receive new proofs 
ata or your bounty, by the numberleſs favours you 
beap upon me?” After this he inſinuated, that 
> And We revolt in Ionia proceeded from his abſence and di- 
Wince from the country; that they had waited for that 
. pportunity to rebel; that if he had ſtaid at Miletos, 
„ bee conſpiracy would ncver have bcen formed; that 
ce: « ſureſt way to reſtore the King's affairs in that pro- 
Wince, would be to ſend him thither; that he promiſed 
ith im, on the forfeiture of his head, to deliver Ariſta- 
Soras into his hands; and engaged, beſides all this, to 
is it hnake the large iſland of Sardinia *“ tributary to him. 
is dhe beſt princes are often too credulous ; and when 
city. Whey have once taken a ſubject into their confidence, 
> tet is with difficulty they withdraw it from him; nor 
cc: Wo they eaſily undeceive themſelves. Darius, impoſed 
ve 08pon by the air of ſincerity with which Hyſtizus 
ce. oke on this occaſion, believed him on his own word, 
_ tiznd gave him leave to return to Ionia, on condition 
arise came back to the Perſian court, as ſoon as he had 
ontr-Wxecuted what he promiſed. 5 
e en (/) The revolters in the mean time, though deſert- 
bjech ied by the Athenians, and notwithſtanding the conſider- 
e juble check they had received in Ionia, did not loſs 
o V3FEourage, but ſtill puſhed on their point with reſolution. 
ut 087 heir flect ſet fail towards the HelleIpont, and the. 
* ropontis, and reduced Byzantium, with the majog 
h for: 5 
bim. (1) Her. I. 5. e. 103. 104. 108. & 122. | 
This iſland is very remote from Ton's, and could have no relation 


0 it. Iam therefore apt to believe it muſt be an error that has crept 
nto the text of Herodotus. 
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part of the other Grecian cities in that quarter. A 
ter which, as they were returning back again, they c 
liged the Carians to join with them in this war, as all 
the people of Cyprus. The Perſian generals, havin 
divided their forces among themſelves, marched thy 
different ways "againſt the rebels, and defeated then 
in ſeveral encounters, in one of which Ariſtagoras vag 
flain. | et 3 ; 

/ (m) When Hyſtizus came to Sardis, his intriguinM 
| , temper formed a plot againſt the government, in: 
which he drew a great number of Perſians. But per 
ceiving by ſome diſcourſe he had with Artapherne, 
that the part he had had in the revolt of Ionia was naff 
unknown to that governor, he thought it not ſafe fa 
him to ſtay any longer at Sardis, and retired ſecret 
the night following to the iſle of Chios. From thenc 
he ſent a truſty meſſenger to Sardis, with letters fur 
ſuch of the Perſians as he had gained to his part, 
This meſſenger betrayed him, and delivered his let 
ters to Artaphernes; by which means the plot was dil 
covered, all his accomplices put to death, and his pro. 
Je& utterly defeated, But till imagining, that Hb 
could bring about ſome enterpriſe of importance, if Et 
were once at the head of the Ionian league, he mad p 
ſeveral attempts to get into Miletos, and to be admit. f 
ted into the confederacy by the citizens: but none 8 
bis endeavours ſucceeded, and he was obliged to v 
turn to Chios. | | f 
(u There, being aſked why he had fo ſtrongly ub 
ged Ariſtagoras to revolt, and by that means involved b 
Ionia in ſuch calamities? he made anſwer, That it 
was becauſe the King had reſolved to tranſport the l p 
nians into Pheenicia, and to plant the Pheenicians u k 
Tonia. But all this was a mere ſtory and fiction of H c 
own inventing, Darius having never conceived any 2 
ſuch deſign. The artifice however ſerved his purpoleM t 
extremely well, not only for juſtifying him to the, 
Tonians, but alſo for engaging them to proſecute bf 
(1m) Her. J. 6. c. 1.— 5. ſn) Ibid. c. 3. 


Wal 
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ar with + pk For being alarmed at the thoughts 
of this tranſmigration, they came to a firm reſolution 
o defend themſetves againſt the Perſians to the laſt 
11 ing extremity. 
ho ) Artaphernes and Otanes, with the reſt of the 
then perſian generals, finding that Miletos was the centre of 
val the Ionian confederacy, they reſolved to march thither 
oith all their forces; concluding, that if they could 
zuin rarry that city, all the reſt would ſubmit of courſe. 
ind The Ionians having intelligence of their deſign, deter- 
per mined, in a general aſſembly, to ſend no army into 
rne; the field, but to fortify Miletos, and to furniſh it as 
s no well as poſſible with proviſions and all things neceſſary 
e fu for enduring a ſiege; and to unite all their forces to en- 
rech gage the Perſians at ſea, their dexterity in maritime 
ene affairs inducing them to believe that they ſhould have 


WJ 


Af. 
V ob. 
alla 


s fa the advantage in a naval battle. The place of their 
art}, rendezvous was Lada, a ſmall iſle overagainſt Miletos, 
ler where they aſſembled a fleet of three hundred fifty- 
sd three veſſels. At the ſight of this fleet, the Perſians, 
pro- though ſtronger by one half with reſpect to the num- 
t key ber of their ſhips, were afraid to hazard a battle, till by 
if be their emiſſaries they had ſecretly debauched the greateſt 


made part of the confederates, and engaged them to deſert: 
mii fo that when the two fleets came to blows, the ſhips of 
ne oF Samos, of Lelbos, and ſeveral other places, failed off, 
o fand returned to their own country; and the remaining 
fleet of the confederates did not conſiſt of above an 

yu hundred veſſels, which were all quickly overpowered 
elf by numbers, and almoſt entirely deſtroyed. After 
at i this the city of Miletos was beſieged, and became a 
c 10-8 prey to the conquerors, who utterly deſtroyed it. This 
s u happened fix years after Ariſtagoras's revolt. All the 
f hy other cities, as well on the continent as on the ſea-coaſt 
any and in the iſles, returned to their duty ſoon after, ei- 

pole ther voluntarily or by force. Thole perſons that ſtood 
the out were treated as they had been threatened before- 
the hand. The handſomeſt of the young mea were cho- 

(0) Her. I. 6. c. 6. 20. 31. & 33. 
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ſen to ſerve in the King's palace; and the young wo- 
men were all ſent into Perſia ; the cities and temples 
were reduced to aſhes. Theſe were the effects of the 
revolt, into which the people were drawn by the ain- 
bitious views of Al iſtagoras and Hyſtizus, 


Y Thelaſt of theſe two had his ſhare in the gene- 


ral-calamity : for that ſame year he was taken by the 
Perſians, and carried to Sardis ; where Artaphernes 
eauſed him to be immediately hanged, without con- 
ſulting Darius, leſt that prince's affection for Hyſtiæus 
ſhobld incline him to pardon him, and by that means 
a dangerous enemy ſhould be left alive, who might 
ereate the Perſians new troubles. It appeared by the 
ſequel, that Artaphernes's conjecture was well ground- 
ed: for when Hyllizeus's head was brought to Darius, 
he expreſſed great diſſatisfaction at the authors of his 
death, and cauſed the head to be honourably interred, 
.as bcing the remains of a perſon to whom he had inh- 
nite obligations, the remembrance whereof was too 
deeply ingraven on his mind, ever to be effaced by the 
greatneſs of any crimes he had afterwards committed. 
Hyſtiæus was one of thoſe reſtleſs, bold, and enterpri- 
ing ſpirits, in whom many good qualities are joined 


with ſtill greater vices ; with whom all means are law- 


ful and good, that ſcem to promote the end they have 
in view; who look upon juſtice, probity, and fince- 
nty, as mere empty names; who make no ſcruple to 


employ lying or fraud, treachery, or even perjury, 


when 3t-18 to ſerve their turn; and who reckon it as 
nothing to ruin nations, or even their own country, if 
neceſſary to their own elevation. His end was wor- 
thy his ſentiments, and what is common enough to 
thoſe urcligious politicians, who ſacrifice every thing 
to their ambition, and acknowledge no other 1ule of 
their actions, aud hardly any other god, but their in- 
tereſt and fortune, 
Her. I. 6. c. 29. & 30. 
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yr. VII. The expedition of Darius's armies againſt 
Greece. 


) [anus in the twenty- eighth year of his reign, 
having recalled all his other generals, ſent 
Fardonius the ſon of Gobryas, a young lord of an il- 
S\triovs Perſian family, who had lately married one 
c f the King's daughters, to command in chief through- 
Wt all the maritime parts of Aſia, with a partieular 
c der to invade Greece, and to revenge the burning of 
Krdis upon the Athenians and Eretrians. The King 
$4 not ſhew much wiſdom in this choice, by which 
preferred a young man, becauſe he was a favou- 
e, to all bis oldeſt and moſt experienced generals 
Jpecially as it was in ſo difficult a war, the fucceſs of 
Which he had very much at heart, and wherein the 
Jory of his reign was infinitely concerned. His be- 
ſon- in law to the King was a quality indeed, that 
ght augment his credit, but added nothing to his 
al merit, or his capacity as a general. 
Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had 
arched with his land-forces, after having paſſed 
rough Thrace, the whole covntry, terrified by his 
wer, ſubmitted. Rut his flect attempting to double 
ount Athos, (now called Capo Sante), in order to 
in the coaſts of Macedonia, was attacked with ſo 
lent a ſtorm of wind, that upwards of three hundred 
Ips, with above twenty thouſand men, periſhed in 
e lea, His land- army met at the {ame time with no 
fatal a blow. For, being incamped in a place of 
ſccurity, the Thraclans attacked the Perſian camp 
right, made a great flaughter of the men, and 
punded Mardonius himſelt, All this ill ſucceſs obli- 
bim ſhortly after to return into Atia, with grief 
d confuſion at his having miſcarried both by ſea 
«land in this expedition. 
Darius perceiving too late, that YO s youth 
inexperience had occaſioned the defeat of his 


{) A M. 3510. Ant. J. C. 494. Het. 6. c. 43. 45+ 
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troops, recalled him, and put two other generals in yr 
place, Datis a Mede, and Artaphernes, fon ef his bruit 
ther Artaphernes, who had been governor of Sari { 

The King's thoughts were earneſtly bent upon puttiꝗſ 
in execution the great deſign he had long had in hi i 1 
mind; which was, to attack Greece with all his force hc 
and particularly to take a ſignal vengeance of Her 
people of Athens and Eretria, whoſe enterpriſe agau Mil 


Sardis was perpetually in his thoughts, 


1. The ſtate of Athens. The characters of Miltiauſ 
Themiſtocles, and Ariſtides, 


Before we enter upon this war, it will be proper i 
refreſh our memories with a view of the ſtate of 
thens at this time, which alone ſuſtained the firſt ſho e 
of the Perſians at Marathon, as alſo to form ſome i 
beforehand of the great men who ſhared in that ci 
brated victory. I 
Athens, juſt delivered from that yoke of ſervitui 
which ſhe had been forced to bear for above thin 
years, under the tyranny of Piſiſtratus and his childr 
now peaceably enjoyed the advantages of liberty, Ut 
ſweetneſs and value of which were only heightencd u 
improved by that fhert privation. Lacedzmon, whit 
was at this time the miſtreſs of Greece, and had co 
tributed at firſt to this happy change in Athens, ſcent 
afterwards to repent of her good offices; and grovin 
jealous of the tranquillity ſhe herſelf had procurcd h 
her neighbours, ſhe attempted to diſturb it, by end: 
vouring to reinftate Hippias the ſon of Pifi{tretust 
the government of Athens. But all her attempts ve 
fruitleſs, and ſerved only to manifeſt her ill-will, 
her grief, to ſee Athens determined to maintain i 
independence, even of Sparta itſelf. Hippias hereupo 
had recourſe to the Perſians. Artaphernes, govern 
of Sardis, ſent the Athenians word, as we have alte 
dy mentioned, that they muſt re-eſtabliſh Hippias! 
his authority, unleſs they choſe rather to draw ü 
whole power of Darius upon them. This ſecond 
tem 
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mpt ſucceeded no better than the firſt ; Hippias was 
Wliged to wait for a more favourable juncture. We 

f all ſee preſently, that he ſerved as a conductor or guide 

W the Perſian generals ſent by Darius againſt Greece. 

1 Athens, from the recovery of her liberty, was quite 
other city than under her tyrants, and diſplayed a 
ry different kind of ſpirit. (7) Among the citizens, 
Hiltiades diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt in the war with 

e Perſians, which we are going to relate. He was 

| e ſon of Cimon, an illuſtrious Athenian. This Ci- 
aon had a half. brother by the mother's fide, whoſe 
ame was likewiſe Miltiades, of a very ancient and 
cr oble family in Xgina, who had lately been received 
ro the number of the Athenian citizens. He was a 
noW@crſon of great credit, even in the time of Piſiſtratus: 
ut being unwilling to bear the yoke of a deſpotic go- 
ce ernment, he joy fully embraced the offer made him, 
; f going to ſettle with a colony in the Thracian Cher- 

0 Woneſus, whither he was invited by the Dolonci, the 
ih vabitants of that country, to be their king, or, ac- 
cr Wording to the language of thoſe times, their tyrant. 
„ee dying without children, left the ſovereignty to Ste- 
du gras, who was his nephew, and eldeſt ſon of his 
v11Wrother Cimon ; and Steſagoras dying alſo without 
| coWlue, the ſons of Piſiſtratus, who then ruled the city of 
-coWthens, ſent his brother Miltiades, the perſon we are 
ovgow ſpeaking of, into that country to be his ſucceſſor. 
cc ie arrived there, and eſtabliſhed himſelf in the go- 
ene ernment in the ſame year Darius undertook his ex- 
tus edition againſt the Scythians. He attended that prince 
; ve ich ſome ſhips as far as the Danube; and was the 
|, erſon who adviſed the Ionians to deſtroy the bridge, 
ain nd return home without waiting for Darius. During 
is reſidence in the Cherſoneſus, he married “ Hegeſi- 

dyla, daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king in the 
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After the death of Miltiades, this princeſs had by a ſecond huſband 
fon, who was called Olorus, atter the name of his grandfather, and 
ho was the father of Thucydides the hiſtorian. Herod. ibid. 
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neighbourhood ; by whom he had Cimon, the famoy 
Athenian general, of whom a great deal will be ſaid i 
the ſequel. Miltiades, having for ſeveral reaſons ah. 
dicated his government in Thrace, imbarked, and took i 
all that he had on board five ſhips, and ſet fail fo 
Athens. There he ſettled a ſecond time, and acqui-W 
red great reputation. | | , 
.. At the ſame time two other citizens, younger 
than Miltiades, began to diſtinguiſh themſelves at * 

* thens, namely, Ariſtides and Themiſtocles. Plutad 
obſerves, that the former of theſe two had endeavoured 
to form himſelf upon the model of Cliſthenes, one d 
the greateſt men of his time, and a zealous defender 
of liberty, who had very much contributed to the 10, 
ſtoring it at Athens, by expelling the Piſiſtratides ou 
of that city. It was an excellent cuſtom among the 
ancients, and which it were to be wiſhed might prevail 
amongſt us, that the young men ambitious of public 
employments, particularly * attached themſelves 1 
ſuch aged and experienced perſons as had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves moſt eminently therein; and who, both 
by their converſation and example, could teach them 

' | the art of acting themſelves, and governing others ui e. 
I 4 wiſdom and ditcretion. Thus, fays Plutareb, did à· . 
riſtides attach himſelf to Cliſthenes, and Cimon to 4. 
riſtides; and he mentions ſeveral others, among tte 
reſt Poly bius, whom we have mentioned fo often, and 
who in his youth was the conſtant diſciple and {alil- 

ful imitator of the celebrated Philopœmen. 


fp ren RE e, 


Themiſtocles and Ariſtides were of very different 
diſpoſitions ; but they both rendered great ſervices to WF” 
the commonwealth. Themiſtocles, who naturally in- 
clined to popular government, omitted nothing that WF". 
could contribute to render bim apreeable to the people, 2 
and to gain him friends; bebavirg himfelf with gie 
affability and complaiſance to every body, always - 


C5) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 319. 320, et in Them. p. 112. 113. An (cn! ( 
fit ger. reſp. p. 790. 791- 
* Diſccre a peritis, ſequi optimots Tacit. in Ag rie. ( 
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Fady to do ſervice to the citizens, every one of whom 
e knew by name; nor was he very nice about the 
W-ans he uſed to oblige them. Ct) Some body talk- 
Wo with him once on this ſabject, told him, he would 
Wake an excellent magiſtrate, if his behaviour towards 
N e citizens was more equal, and if he was not biaſſed 


ban ſtrangers. Cleon, who appeared ſome time af- 
rat Athens, obſerved a quite different conduct, but 
et ſuch as was not wholly exempt from blame. When 

We came into the adminiſtration of public affairs, he 
eembled all his friends, and declared to them, that 


© W ſhould prove an obſtacle to him in the diſcharge of 
12 Wis duty, and cauſe him to act with partiality and in- 
ble ſtice. This was doing them very little honour, and 


ö adging hardly of their integrity. But, as Plutarch 
Pys, it was not his friends, but his paſſions, that he 
Sught to have renounced. 


Doth Hog | ; 3 i 
ben Ariſtides had the difcretion to obſerve a juſt mediuni 
uin FE Veen theſe two vitious extremes. Being a favourer 
14. If ariſtocracy, in imitation of Lycurgus, whole great 


$f his own; not endeavouring to oblige his friends at 
he expence of juſtice, and yet always ready to do 
hem ſervice when conſiſtent with it. He carefully a- 
Foided making uſe of his friends recommendations for 
dbtaining employments, leſt it ſhould prove a danger- 
pus obligation upon him, as well as a plauſible pre- 
ext for them, to require the lame favour from him 


in- ; x , 

e n the like occaſion. He uſed to ſay, that the true 
ple Citizen, or the honeſt man, ought to make no other 
+ WW of his credit and power, than upon all occations 


bo practiſe what was honeſt and juſt, and engage others 
0 do the ſame. | 
Conſidering this contrariety of principles and hu- 
(t) Cic. de ſenect.; Flut. An ſeni fit ger. reſp. p. 806. 807. 

mours 


2 favour of one more than another: God forbid, re- 
ned Themiſtocles, 7 ſhorld ever fit upen a tribunal, | 
here my friends ſhould find no more credit or favour 


om that moment he renounced their friendſhip, leſt 
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Bdnmirer he was, he in a manner ſtruck out a new path 
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mours among theſe great men, we are not to won. 
der, if, during their adminiſtration, there was a con. 
- tinual oppoſition between them. Themiſtocles, uo 
was bold and enterpriſing in almoſt all his attempt, 
was ſtill ſure almoſt always to find Ariſtides againſt him 
who thought himſelf obliged to thwart the other's de. 
ſigns, even ſometimes when they were juſt and bene. 
ficial to the public, leſt he ſhould get too great an 2 
ſcendant and authority, which might become perniciou Mt; 
ro the commonwealth. One day, having got the be. 
ter of Themiſtocles, who had made ſome propo{i}iſ 
really advantageous to the ſtate, he could not conta 
himſelf, but cried out aloud as he went out of the i. 
ſembly, That the Athenians would never proſper, ili 
they threw them both into the Barathrum. The Bar 
thrum was a pit into which malefactors condemned ti 
die were thrown. (u But notwithſtanding this mutui 
oppoſition, when the common intereſt was at lake i 
they were no longer enemies; and whenever they 
were to take the field, or engage in any expedition, 
they agreed together to lay aſide all differences on 
leaving the city, and to be at liberty to reſume then 
on their return, if they thought fit. 

The predominant paſſion of Themiſtocles was am. 
bition and the love of glory, which diſcovercd itſelf 
from his childhood. After the battle of Marathon, 
which we ſhall {peak of preſently, when the people 
were every where extolling the valour and condutt df 
Miltiades, who had won it, Themiſtocles never ap- 
peared but in a very thoughtful and melancholy hu 
mour. He ſpent whole nights without ſleep, and wa 
never ſeen at public feaſts and entertaiaments as uſual, 
When his friends, aſtoniſhed at this change, aſked hin 
the rcaſon of it, he made anſwer, That Miltiad:s' 
trophies would not let him ſleep. Theſe were a kind 
of incentive, which never ceaſed to prompt and animate 
his ambition. From this time Themiſtocles addicted 


(«) Flut. apophthegm. p. 186. 


himſel 


89 
mſelf wholly to arms; and the love of martial glory 
holly ingroſſed him. LETS - 
= 4s for Ariſtides, the love of the public good was 
e great ſpring of all his actions. What he was moſt 
; articularly admired for, was his conſtancy and ſteadi- 
ess under the unforeſeen changes to which thoſe who 
ie the adminiſtration of affairs are expoſed : for he 
Jas neither elevated with the honour conferred upon 
Win, nor caſt down at the contempt and diſappoint- 
ents he ſometimes experienced, On all occaſions, 
e preſerved his uſual calmneſs and temper, being 
erſuaded, that a man ought to give himſelf up en- 
Wirely to his country, and to ſerve it with a perfect 
iſintereſtedneſs, as well with regard to glory as to 
iches. The general eſteem for the uprightneſs of his 
tentions, the purity of. his zeal for the intereſts of 
eſtate, and the ſincerity of his virtue, appeared one 
Way in the theatre, when one of Aiſchylus's plays was 
og. For when the actor had repeated that verſe 
Which deſcribes the character of Amphiaraus, He does 
Got deſire to ſeem an honeſt and virtuous man, but 
really to be ſe, the whole audience caſt their eyes up- 
pn Ariſtides, and applied the ſenſe to him. 
| Another thing related of him, with relation to a pu- 
plic employment, is very remarkable. He was no 
ooner made treaſurer-· general of the republic, but he 
ade it appear, that his predeceſſors in that office had 
heated the ſtate of vaſt ſums of money; and, among 
e reſt, Themiſtocles in particular : for this great 
nan, with all his merit, was not irreproachable on that 
ead. For which reaſon, when Ariſtides came to paſs 
is accounts, Themiſtocles railed a mighty faction 
againſt him, accuſed him of having imbezzled the 
public treaſure, and prevailed fo far, as to have him 
ondemned and fined. But the principal inhabitants, 
and the moſt virtuous part of the citizens, riſing up a- 
gainſt ſo unjuſt a ſentence, not only the judgment was 
everſed, and the fine remitted, but he was elected 
treaſurer again for the year enſuing. He then ſeemed 
VoI. III. I to 
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to repent of his former adminiſtration ; and, by ſhey. 
ing himſelf more tractable and indulgent towards 0. 
thers, he found out the ſecret of pleaſing all tha 
plundered the commonwealth, For, as he neither re. 
proved them, nor narrowly inſpected their accounts; 
all thoſe plunderers, grown fat with ſpoil and rapine, 
now extolled Ariſtides to the ſkies. It would har 
been eaſy for him, as we perceive, to have enriched 
himſelf in a poſt of that nature, which ſeems, ashi 
were, to invite a man to it, by the many favourabl:M 
opportunities it lays in his way; eſpecially as he ha 


0 
to do with officers, who, for their part, were inten is. 
upon nothing but robbing the public, and would har: re 
been ready to conceal the frauds of the treaſurer their Ne 
maſter, upon condition he did them the ſame favour, ! 

Theſe very officers now made intereſt with the h 
people to have him continued a third year in the ſame pc 
employment. But when'the time of election was come, he 
Juſt as they were upon the point of electing Ariſtides Im 
unanimouſly, he roſe up, and warmly reproved the fi 
Athenian people: What,” ſays he, when I mans nd 
« ged your treaſure with all the fidelity and diligence Mh. 
*« an honeſt man is capable of, I met with the molt Heſt 
& cruel treatment, and the moſt mortifying returns; Murr 
& and now that I have abandoned it to the mercy of Wtu 
& all theſe robbers of the public, I am an admirable Whol: 
& man, and the beſt of citizens! I cannot help de. 
« claring to you, that I am more aſhamed of the ho: Who 
cc nour you do me this day, than I was of the con: ele 

 & demnation you paſſed againſt me. this time twelve- Wur; 
&© month; and with grief I find, that it is more Wy, 
& glorious with us to be complaiſant to knaves, than en 
te to fave the treaſures of the republic.” By this de. Wert 
claration he ſilenced the public plunderers, and gained ph 
the eſteem of all good men. ron 

Such were the characters of theſe two illuſtrious Wha 
Athenians,. who began to diſtinguiſh their extenſue We 
merit, when Darius turned his arms againſt Greece. Mir 
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Darius ſends heralds into Greece, in order to ſound 
dhe people, and to require them to ſubnlit. 


W (x) Before this prince would directly engage in this 
Witerpriſe, he judged it expedient, firſt of all, to ſound 
De Grecians, and to know in what manner the dif- 
rent ſtates ſtood affected towards him. With this 
ew he ſent heralds into all parts of Greece, to re- 
ire earth and water in his name. This was the form 
ed by the Perſians when they exacted ſubmiſſion from 
Woſc they were for ſubjecting to them. On the ar- 
ral of theſe heralds, many of the Grecian cities, 
reading the power of the Perſians, complied with 
Peir demands; as did allo the inhabitants of gina, 
little iſle overagainſt and not far from Athens. 


pon as a public treaſon. The Athenians repreſented 
me, g e matter to the Spartans; who immediately ſent Cle- 
menes, one of their kings, to apprehend the authors 
it. The people of Ægina refuſed to deliver them, 
Nader pretence that he came without his collcague. 


This colleague was Demaratus, who had himſelf ſug- 


molt Neſted that excuſe. As ſoon as Cleomenes was re- 
rns; {burned to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Dema- 
yok aus for that affront, he endeavoured to get him de- 


oled, as not being of the royal family ; and ſucceeded 
his attempt, by the aſſiſtance of the prieſteſs of Del- 
hos, whom he had ſuborned to give an anſwer favour - 
ble to his deſigns. Demaratus, not being able to en- 


clve- are ſo groſs an injury, baniſhed himſelf from his coun- 
more Wy, and retired to Darius; who received him with o- 
than en arms, and gave him a conſiderable ſettlement in 
s de · ¶Merſia. He was ſucceeded in the throne by Leutychides 
ined Who joined his colleague, and went with him to Ægina; 


rom whence they brought away ten of the principal 
habitants, and committed them to the cuſtody of 
he Athenians, their declared enemies. Cleomenes 
ying not long after, and the fraud he had committed 


(x) Her. l, 6. 0. 49+ & 86. | : 
| 18 af 


his procecding of the people of Ægina was looked 
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at Delphos being diſcovered, the Lacedæmonians «Mi 
deavoured to oblige the people of Athens to ſet ti 
priſoners at liberty; but they refuſed. | [7 
_ (Cy) The Perſian heralds that went to Sparta an, 
Athens, were not fo favourably received as thoſe thy 
had been ſent to the other cities. One of them vi 
thrown into a well, and the other into a deep ditc,if 
and were bid to take there earth and water. I ſoul! 
be leſs ſurpriſed at this unworthy treatment, if Ache 
alone had been concerned in it, It was a proccecin 
{uitable enough to a popular government, raſh, in. 
petuous, and violent; where reaſon is ſeldom hearl 
and every thing determined by paſſion. But I do na 
find any thing in this agreeable to the Spartan equity 
and pravity. They were at liberty to refuſe what wi 
demanded : but to treat public officers in ſuch a man 
ner, was an open violation of the law of nation; 
Cz) It what the hiſtorians ſay on this head be true, the 
crime did not remain unpuniſhed. Talthybius, on: 
of Agamemnon's heralds, was honoured at Sparta 
a by and had a temple there. He revenged the in 
dignities done to the heralds of the King of Perſia, and 
made the Spartans feel the effects of his wrath, by 
bringing many terrible accidents upon them. In order 
to appeaſe him, and to expiate their offence, they lent 
. afterwards ſeveral of their chief citizens into Perli 
who voluntarily offered themſelves as victims for ther 
country. They were delivered into the hands «MF. 
Xerxes; who would not let them ſuffer, but ſent then 


It, age A eee EE 


1 


back to their own country. As for the Athenians . 
Talthybius executed his vengeance on the family oi = 
Miltiades, who was principally concerned in the out a 
rage committed upon Darius's heralds. * 


3. The Perſians defeated at Marathon by Miltiade, Par 
(a) Darius immediately ſent away Datis and Arti 
phernes, whom he had appointed generals in the room 


00 Her. I. 7. e. 133. 136. Cz) Ibid. c. 135. 136. ; Pau, A (* 
Lacon. P- 192. 183. (4) A. M. 3514+ Ant. J. C. 490. 
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W Mardonius. Their inſtructions were, to give up 
etria and Athens to be plundered, to burn all the 
oſes and temples therein, to make all the inhabitants 
WF both places priſoners, and to ſend them to Darius; 
r which purpoſe they went provided with a great 


aber of chains and fetters. (Ch) They ſet fail with 

WE fleet of five or {ix hundred ſhips, and an army of 

Je hundred thoufand men. After having made them- 

les maſters of the iſles in the Agean ſea, which 

ey did without difficulty, they turned their courſe 

Wwards Eretria, a city of Eubcea ; which they took, 
Wer a ſiege of ſeven days, by the treachery of ſome 

the principal inhabitants: they reduced it entirely 

: "WS aſhes, put all the inhabitants in chains, and ſent 

emto Perſia. (c) Darius, contrary to their expec- 

non, treated them kindly, and gave them a village 

che country of Ciſſia for their habitation, which 

; as but a day's journey from Sufa, where (d) Apollo» 

Wus Tyancus found ſome of their deſcendents ſix hun- 

Fed years afterwards. 

(e) After this ſucceſs at Eretria, the Perſians ad- 

Wnced towards Attica. Hippias conducted them to 

Warathon, a little town by the ſea-fide. They took 

Pre to acquaint the Athenians with the fate of Ere- 
Wia; and to let them know, that not an inhabitant of 
Pat place had eſcaped their vengeance, in hopes that 

is news would induce them to ſurrender immediately. 
The Athenians had ſent to Lacedæmon, to defire 
Wccours againſt the common enemy; which the Spar- 
Pas granted them inſtantly and without deliberation ; 
ut which could not ſet out till ſome days after, on 
gccount of an ancient cuſtom and a ſuperſtitious ma- 
im amongſt them, that did nor admit them to begin a 
Parch before the full of the moon. Not one of their 
her allies prepared to fuccour them, ſo great terror had 
pe formidable army of the Perſians ſpread on every 
Y Plut. in moral. p. 829. c) Her. l. 6. e. 119. (4) Thiloſtr. 


1. C17. + e) Her. J. 6. c. 102. 120. ; Corn. Nep. in Milt. 
1—56., Juſtin. I. 2. c. 3.; Plut. in Ariltid. p. 321, 
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; 

© fide. The inhabitants of Platza alone furniſhed then ol 
with a thouſand ſoldiers. In this extremity the Athe, in; 
nians were obliged to arm their ſlaves, which had ng / 
ver been: done there before this occaſion. ve 
The Perſian army commanded by Datis conſie( lh pi 
of an hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand hof 
That of the Athenians amounted in all but to ta f 
t houſand men. This had ten generals, of whom oo 
tiades was the chief; and theſe ten were to have Hon 
command of the whole army, each for a day, nen 
after another. There was a great diſpute among the: on 
officers, whether they ſhould hazard a battle, or e! 
pect the enemy within their walls. The latter op. e 
nion had a great majority, and appeared very reaſon Mie 
able. For what appearance of ſucceſs could there h ble 
in facing with a handful of foldiers ſo numerous rs 
formidable an army as that of the Perſians ? Mon 
tiades however declared for the contrary opinion, avi 
ſhowed, that the only means to exalt the courage ek 
their own troops, and to ſtrike a terror into thoſe Alt. 


the enemy, was, to advance boldly. towards then, pwr 
with an air of confidence and intrepidity. Aritids 
ſtrenuouſſy defended this opinion, and brought ton: Wha 
of the other commanders into it; ſo that when the 
ſuffrages came to be taken, they were equal on bots 
ſides of the queſtion. Hereupon Miltiades acdrell 
himſelf to Callimachus, who was then “ Polemarct, 
and had a right of voting as well as the ten com!:an WP? p 
ers. He very warmly repreſented to him, that the ehe 
of their country was then in his hands; that his (ig Was 
vote was to determine, whether Athens ſhould preicr: Mor | 
her liberty, or be inſlaved; and that he had it in hi bie 
power, by one word, to become as famous as Harino-ſnc, 
dius and Ariflogiton, the authors of that liberty w ne | 
the Athenians enjoyed. Callunachus pronounced (at in. 


The Polemarch at Athens was both an officer ard a conhdcrabe 
magiſtrate, equally employed to command in the army, and to dm. 
niſter juſtice, I ſhall give a larger account of this office in able 


= 1 
* \V7 
** ory 


ap. T. 
ord in favour of Miltiades's opinion. And acc or- 
ingly a battle was reſolved upon. 

Ariſtides reflecting, that a command which changes 
very day, muſt neceſſarily be feeble, unequal, not of 
piece, often contrary to itſelf, and incapable either 

df projecting, or executing any uniform deſign, was 
ff opinion, that their danger was both too great and 
oo preſſing for them to expoſe their affairs to ſuch in- 
onveniencies. In order to prevent them, he judged 
t neceſſary to veſt the whole power in one ſingle per- 
Won : and, to induce his colleagues to act conformably, 
ze himſelf ſet the firſt example of reſignation. When 
e day came on which it was his turn to take upon him 
he command, he reſigned it to Miltiades, as the more 
ble and experienced general. The other command- 
Ws did the ſame, all ſentiments of jealouſy giving way 
o the love of the public good: and, by this day's be- 
Waviour, we may learn, that it is atmoft as glorious to 
.cknowledge merit in other perſons, as to have it one's 
Felf, Miltiades however thought fit to wait till his 
wn day came. Then, like an able captain, he en- 
leavoured, by the advantage of the ground, to gain 
What he wanted in ſtrength and number. He drew 
Wop his army at the foot of a mountain, that the enemy 
Would not be able either to ſurround him, or charge 
Wim in the rear, On the two ſides of his army he 
Fauſed large trees to be thrown, which were cut down 
Pa purpoſe, in order to cover his flanks, and render 
Ihe Perſian cavalry uleleſs. Datis, their commander, 
eas very ſenſible, that the place was not advantageous 
ne er bim: but, relying upon the number of his troops, 
his lich was infinitely ſuperior to that of the Athenians; 
o · nd, on the other hand, not being willing to ſtay till 
niche reinforcement of the Spartans arrived, he deter- 
cha Wined to engage. The Athenians did not wait for 
e enemy's charging them. As foon as the ſignal of 
attle was given, they ran againſt the enemy with all 
he fury imaginable. The Perſians looked upon this 
lt ſtep of the Athenians as a piece of raadneſs, con- 
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ſidering their army was ſo ſmall, and utterly deſtitute 
both of cavalry and archers. But they were quickly 
undeceived. Herodotus obſerves, that this was the 
firſt time the Grecians began an engagement by run, 
ning in this manner: which may ſeem ſomewhat alto, 
niſhing. And indeed, was there not reaſon to appre. 
hend, that their running would in ſome meaſure weaken 
the troops, and blunt the edge of their firſt impetuoſ. 
ty; and that the ſoldiers, having quitted their ranks, 
might be out of breath, ſpent, and in diſorder, when 
they. came to the enemy; who, waiting to recciye 
them, in good order and without ftirring, ought, one 
would think, to be in a condition to ſuſtain their 
charge advantageouſly ? ( This conſideration engaged 
Pompey, at the battle of Pharſalia, to keep his troops 
in a ſteady poſture, and to forbid them making any 
motion, till the enemy made the firſt attack: (g) but 
Cæſar * blames Pompey's conduct in this reſpect, and 
gives this reaſon for it, That the impetuoſity of an ar. 
my's motion in running to engage, inſpires the ſoldiers 
with a certain enthuſiaſm and martial fury, and it 
gives an additional force to their blows, and that it 
increaſes and inflames their courage, which, by the 
rapid movement of ſo many thouſand men together, is 
blown up and animated, to uſe the expreſſion, like 
flames by the wind. I leave it to the gentlemen who 
profeſs arms, to decide the point between thoſe two 
great captains, and return to my ſubject. 

The battle was very fierce and obſtinate. Miltiades 
had made the wings of his army excceding ſtrong, but 


Y Caf. in hell. civil. l. 3. 
(8) Plut. in Pomp. p. 656. et in Cæſ. p. 719. 


* Quod nobis quidem nulla ratione factum a Pompeio videtur : pra- 
pt erea quod eſt quædam incitatio atque alacritas naturaliter innata om 
bus, quz ſtudio pugnæ incenditur. Hanc non reprin ere, ſed augerc in 
peratores debent. Ceſ: 

Keicap repl Tiro 01z;4aprity prot νοοτ Hoπαν ,, &yvonoxavra, Y Ara 
popes S goCrpav tv EN yivoutrny oY pativ, og ire Taig h, G 
1 S cvvex nc TOY I dαE,enů th dre dv f M. Flut 1 PROT 
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d left the main body more weak, and not ſo deep; 
e reaſon of which ſeems manifeſt enough. Having 
t ten thouſand men to oppoſe to ſuch a numerous and 
aſt army, it was impoſlible for him either to make a 
rge front, or to give an equal depth to his battalions. 
e was obliged therefore to take his choice : and he 
nagined, that he could gain the victory no otherwiſe, 
an by the efforts he ſhould make with his two wings, 
order to break and diſperſe thoſe of the Perſians : 
t doubting, but, when his wings were once victo- 
ous, they would be able to attack the enemy's main 
ody in flank, and complete the victory without much 
Wifficulty. This was the fame plan as Hannibal fol- 
dwed afterwards at the battle of Cannz, which ſuc- 
2eded fo well with him, and which indeed can ſcarce 
Per fail of ſucceeding. The Perſians then attacked 
We main body of the Grecian army, and made their 
N eateſt effort particularly upon their front. This was 
Ea by Ariſtides and Themiſtocles; who ſupported it a 
ng time with an intrepid courage and bravery, but 
here at length obliged to give ground. At that very 
Wſtant came up their two victorious wings, which had 
Wcfcated thoſe of the enemy, and put them to flight. 
Nothing could be more ſeaſonable for the main body 
f the Grecian army, which began to be broken, be- 
Do quite borne down by the number of the Perſians. 
T he ſcale was quickly turned, and the Barbarians were 
gnticely routed. They all betook themſelves to their 
heels and fled, not towards their camp, but to their 
Tips, that they might make their eſcape. The Athe- 
ans purſued them thither, and ſet many of their veſ- 
Els on fire. On this occaſion it was that Cynægyrus, 
he brother of the poet Æſchylus, who laid hold of 
pne of the ſhips, in order to get into it with thoſe 
hat fled, * had his right hand cut off, and fell into the 


N 


+ 


* Juſtin adds, that Cynægyrus, having firſt had his right and then his 
ſt hand cut off with an axe, laid hold of the veſſel with his teeth, and 
ould not let go, fo violent was his rage againſt the enemy. This ac- 
punt is utterly fabulous, and has not the leaſt appearance of truth in it. 
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fea, and was drowned. The Athenians took ſeven af? 
their ſhips. They had not above two hundred men 
killed on their fide in this engagement; whereas on Wi 
the ſide of the Perſians above ſix thouſand were ſlan, 
without reckoning thoſe who fell into the fea as they 
endeavoured” to eſcape, or thoſe that were confumed Mi 
'with the ſhips ſet on fire, | by 

Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful 
and perfidious citizen, in order to recover the un 
dominion uſurped by his father Piſiſtratus over the hi 
Athenians, had the baſeneſs to become a ſervile cout. 
tier to a barbarian prince, and to implore his aid a. 
gainſt his native country. Urged on by hatred and 
revenge, he ſuggeſted all the means he could inven if 
to load his country with chains; and even put himſelf 
at the head of its enemies, with. deſign to reduce that 
city to aſhes, to which he owed his birth, and againſt WW 
which he had no other ground of complaint, than that 
ſhe would not acknowledge him for her tyrant. An 
ignominious death, together with everlaſting infamy 
entailed upon his name, was the juft reward of ſo black 
a treachery. | 
( Immediately after the battle, an Athenian (ol- 
dier, ſtill reeking with the blood of the enemy, quit Wl 
ted the army, and ran to Athens to carry his fellow-ci- Wl 
tizens the happy news of the victory. When he arri; Nit 
ved at the magiſtrates houſe, he only uttered two or 
three words, * Rejoice, rejoice, the victory is ours, 
and fell down dead at their feet. 

(i) The Perſians had thought themſelves ſo fure of 
victory, that they had brought marble to Marathon, 
in order to erect a trophy there. The Grecians took 
this marble, and cauſed a ſtatue to be made of it by 
Phidias, in honour of the goddeſs + Nemeſis, who had 
a temple near the place where the battle was fought, 

P Plut. de glor. Athen. p. 347. 0 ) Pau. I. 1. p. 62. 
® Xaiptre, Retipowev. I could not render the livelineſs of the Gret 


expreſſion in our language. pl 
+ This was the goddeſs, whoſe buſineſs it was to puniſh injuſtice and 


The 


oppreſſion. 
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W The Perſian fleet, inſtead of failing by the iſlands, 
order to re-enter Aſia, doubled the cape of Sunium, 
: ich the deſign of ſurpriſing Athens, before the Athe- 
ian forces ſhould arrive there to defend the city. But 
e latter had the precaution to march thither with nine 
Fibes to ſecure their country; and performed their 
Parch with ſo much expedition, that they arrived 
Pere the ſame day. The diſtance from Marathon to 
chens is about forty miles, or fifteen French leagues. 
his was a great deal for an army, that had juſt un- 
ergone a long and rude battle. By this means the 
eſign of their enemies miſcarried. 

Ariſtides, the only general that Raid at Marathon 
Pith his tribe, to take care of the ſpoil and priſoners, 
ted ſuitably to the good opinion that was entertained 
f him. For though gold and filver were ſcattered a- 
out in abundance in the enemy's camp; and though 
| the tents, as well as galleys that were taken, were 
Bull of rich cloaths and coſtly furniture, and treaſure 
bf all kinds to an immenſe value; he not only was not 
Empted to touch any of it himſelf, but hindered every 
body elſe from touching it. 

As ſoon as the day of the full moon was over, the 
Lacedemonians began their march with two thouſand 
en; and, having traveiled with all imaginable expe- 
ſition, arrived in Attica after three days hard march- 
o or Wo. The length of the way from Sparta to Attica was 
o leſs than twelve hundred ſtadia, or one hundred and 


ay before they arrived : however, they proceeded to 
larathon, where they found the fields covered with 
took ed bodies and riches. After having congratulated 
e Athenians on the happy ſuccels of the battle, they 
had turned to their own country. 

They were hindered by a fooliſh and ridiculous ſu- 
rllition, from having a ſhare in the moſt glorious ac- 
Greek on recorded in hiſtory. For it is almoſt without ex- 
ple, that ſuch an handful of men as the Athenians 
Y Ifoct. in Panegyt. p. 113. F 
The were 


fty Engliſh miles. (A The battle was fought the 
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were, ſhould not only make head againſt ſo numeray 
an army as that of the Perſians, but ſhould entirely 
rout and defeat them. One is aſtoniſhed to ſee ſo fer. 
midable a power attack fo ſmall a city and miſcarry, 
and we are almoſt tempted to diſbelieve the truth oi 
an event, that appears ſo improbable, and which ne, 
vertheleſs is very certain and unqueſtionable. Thi 
battle alone ſhows, what wonderful things may e, 
performed by an able general, who knows how to tal: 
his advantages; by the intrepidity of ſoldiers, that a 
not afraid of death ; by a zeal for one's country, the 
love of liberty, an hatred and deteſtation of ſlavery a 
tyranny, which were ſentiments natural to the Athe.ſ 
nians, but undoubtedly very much augmented and ii 
flamed in them by the very preſence of Hippias, uh. 
they dreaded to have again for their maſter, after lM 
that had paſſed between them. 8 
CL) Plato, in more places than one, makes it hi 
buſineſs to extol the battle of Marathon, and is fa 
having that action conſidered as the ſource and origin 
cauſe of all the victories. that were gained afterward 
It was undoubtedly this victory that deprived the Per 
ſian power of that terror, which had rendered them v8 1 
formidable, and made every thing ſtoop before then]... 
it was this victory that taught the Grecians to. ko 
their own ſtrength, and not to tremble before an ene 
my, terrible only in name; that made them find by 
experience, that victory does not depend ſo much up 
on the number, as the courage of troops; that ſet be 
fore their eyes, in a moſt conſpicuous light, the glon 
there is in ſacrificing one's life in the defence of Ren 
country, and for the preſervation of liberty; and H 
ly, that inſpired them, through the whole courſe 0 
ſucceeding ages, with a noble emulation and warm « 
ſire to imitate their anceſtors, and not to degeneratt 
from their virtue. For, on all important occaſions, | 
was cuſtomary among them to put the people in min 
of Miltiades and his invincible troops, that is, of 
( In Menex. p. 239. 240. ; et lib. 3. de leg. p. 698. & 699. | 
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ttle army of heroes, whoſe intrepidity and bravery 
Jad done fo much honour to Athens. 


for. ( Thoſe that were flain in the battle, had all the 
[7 ;WWWonour immediately paid to them, that was due to 
1 of ir merit. Illuſtrious monuments were erected to 


em all, in the very place where the battle was 


Is . pught 3 upon which their own names and that of their 
be des were recorded. There were three diſtinct ſets 
ae monuments ſeparately ſet up; one for the Athe- 


Wins, another for the Platæans, and a third for the 
res, whom they had admitted among their ſoldiers 
Wn that occaſion. Miltiades's tomb was creged after- 
Wards in the ſame place. 

(u The reflection Cornelius Nepos makes upon 
hat the Athepians did to honour the memory of their 
general, deſerves to be taken notice of, Formerly, 
ays he, ſpeaking of the Romans, our anceſtors re- 
arded virtue by marks of diſtinction, that were not 
lately or magnificent, but ſuch as were rarely grant- 
d, and for that reaſon were highly eſteemed ; where- 
now they are fo profulely beſtowed, that little or no 
Falue is ſet upon them. The ſame thing happened, 
ads he, among the Athenians. All the honour that 
Fas paid to Miltiades, the great deliverer of Athens, 
Ind of all Greece, was, that in a picture of the battle 
ff Marathon, drawn by order of the Athenians, he 


otro pggar Wee LT or I 


1 repreſented at the head of the ten commanders, 
. xhorting the ſoldiers, and ſetting them an example of 
1 "Whcir duty. But this ſame people, in later ages, being 
den more powerful, and corrupted by the flattecies 


f their orators, decreed three hundred ſtatues to De- 
netrius Phalereus. 3 

(0) Plutarch makes the ſame reflection; and wiſely 
blerves, that the * honour which is paid to great men 
ught not to be looked upon as the reward of their il- 


(m) Pauſ. in Attic. p. 60. 61. (n) Cor. Nep. in Milt. c. 6. 

(% In prac. de rep. ger. p. 820. 
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luſtrious actions, but only as a mark of the eſteem d 
them, whereof ſuch monuments are intended to per. 
petuate the remembrance. It is not then the ſtatel. WW 
neſs or magnificence of public monuments which Wk 
gives them their value, or makes them durable, bu 
the ſincere gratitude of thoſe that erect them. The 
three hundred ſtatues of Demetrius Phalereus were al 
thrown down even in his own lifetime; but the picture 
in which Miltiades's courage was repreſented, was pre. 
ſerved many ages after him. 

Cp) This picture was kept at Athens in a gallery, 
adorned and enriched with different paintings, all ex. 
cellent in their kind, and done by the greateſt maſters, 
which for that reaſon was called romiay, ſignifying va 
ried and diverſified. The celebrated Polygnotus, a n. 
tive of the iſle of Thaſos, and one of the fineſt paint. 
ers of his time, painted this picture, or at leaſt th: Wl 
greateſt part of it; and as he valued himſelf upon tis 
honour, and was more attached to glory than intereſ, 
he did it gratis, and would not receive any recompenle 
for it. The city of Athens therefore rewarded hin 
with a ſort of coin, that was more acceptable to tis 
taſte, by procuring an order from the Amphictyons to 
appoint him a public lodging in the city, where be 
might live during his own pleaſure. 

(q) The gratitude of the Athenians towards Milti Wi 
des was of no very long duration. After the battle d 
Marathon, he deſired and obtained the command of 2 
fleet of ſeventy ſhips, in order to puniſh and ſubdue 
the iſlands that had favoured the barbarians. Accor- 
dingly he reduced ſeveral of them: but having had il 
ſucceſs in the iſle of Paros, and, upon a falſe report of 
the arrival of the enemy's fleet, having raiſed the ſiege 
' which, he had laid to the capital city, wherein he had 
received a very dangerous wound, he returned to A- 
thens with his fleet; and was there impeached by 1 
citizen, called Xanthippus, who accuſed him of ha- 

(2) Plin. J. 35. c. 9. 


(4) Her. l. 6, c. 132.—136.; Cor. Nep. in Milt, c. 7. & 6. ls 6 
5 ving 
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ding raiſed the ſiege through treachery, and in conſi- 
er. NMeration of a great ſum of money given him by the 
Wing of Perſia. As little probability as there was in 
is accuſation, it nevertheleſs took place againſt the 
It Berit and innocence of Miltiades. (r) He was con- 
ne N emned to loſe his life, and to be thrown into the Ba- 
trum; a ſentence paſſed only upon the greateſt cri. 
ure Finals and male factors. The magiſtrate oppoſed the 
re ¶ Recution of fo unjuſt a condemnation. All the favour 

Sewn to this preſerver of his country, was, to have 
e ſentence of death commuted into a penalty of fifty 
ex- ients, or fifty thouſand crowns French money, be- 
ag the ſum to which the _—_— of the fleet, that 
vad been equipped upon his {olicitation and advice, a- 
1 WHounted. Not being rich enough to pay this ſum, he 
in as put into priſon, where he died of the wound he 
the N ad received at Paros. Cimon his ſon, who was at this 


bine very young, ſignalized his piety on this occaſion, 

rel, Ss we ſhall find in the ſequel he did his courage after- 

7 Wards. He purchaſed the permiſſion of burying his 
in 


Wther's body, by paying the fine of fifty thouſand 

rowns, in which he had been condemned ; which 
8 t0 ; m the young man raiſed, as well as he could, by the 

Wiiſtance of his friends and relations. 
Cornelius Nepos obſerves, that what chiefly induced 
He Athenians to act in this manner with regard to 
Wliltiades, was only his merit and great reputation, 
ol 2 Which made the people, that were but lately delivered 
bdue om the yoke of ſlavery under Piſiſtratus, apprehend, 
cor. What Miltiades, who had been tyrant before in the 
Therſoneſus, might affect the ſame at Athens. * They 
Werefore choſe rather to punith an innocent perſon, 
Fan to be under perpetual apprehenſions of him. To 
e hal is ſame principle was the inſtitution of the oftraciſm 
to A Athens owing. (5) I have elſewhere given an ac- 
by i ount of the moſt plauſible reaſons upon which the 


(r) Plut. in Georg. p. 519. (5) Man. d'etud, tom. 3. p. 407. 


* Hzc populus reſpiciens, maluit eum innocentem plecti, quam ſe diu- 
is elſe in timore. | 
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oftraciſm could be founded. But I do not fee hoy 
we can fully juſtify ſo ſtrange a policy, to which al 
merit becomes ſuſpected, and virtue itſelf appears cr; 
minal. - 

() This appears plainly in the baniſhment of At, 
ſtides. His inviolable attachment to juſtice oblige 
him on many occaſions to oppoſe Themiſtocles ; vb 
did not pique himſelf upon his delicacy in that reſpet, 


and who ſpared no intrigues and cabals to engage the 1 


ſuffrages of the people, for removing a rival who 4 
ways oppoſed his ambitious deſigns. “ This is a tron 
inſtance, that a perſon may be ſuperior in merit an 
virtue, without being ſo in credit. The impetuous « 
loquence of Themiſtacles bore down the juſtice of 4. 
riſtides, and occaſioned his baniſhment. In this kind 
of trial the citizens gave their ſuffrages by writing the 
name of the accuſed perſon upon a ſhell, called in 
Greek bcpane, from whence came the term offraci/n, 
On this occaſion a peaſant, who could not write, and 
did not know Ariftides, applied to himſelf, and delired 
bim to put the name of Ariſtides upon his ſhell. © hy 
© he done you any wrong,” ſaid Ariſtides, © that you 
« are for condemning him in this manner?“ * No 
replied the other, © I don't ſo much as know him; 
« but I am quite tired and angry with hearing every 
&« body call him the Ju.“ Ariſtides, without ſaying 
a word more, calmly took the ſhell, wrote his own 
name in it, and returned it. He ſet out for his bv 
niſhment, imploring the gods that no accident might 
befal his country to make it regret bim. The + great 
Camillus, in a like gafe, did not imitate his generolity, 


C1) Plut, in Ariſt. p. 322. 323. 

In his cognitum eſt, quanto antiſtaret eloquentia innocentiæ. Qua- 
quam enim adeo excellebat Ariſtides abſtinentia, ut unus poſt kominum 
memoriam, quod quidem nos audierimus, cognomine Juſtus fit appel 
tus; tamen a Themiſtocle collabefactus teſtula illa exilio decem anno 
rum multatus eſt. Cor. Nep. in Ariſt. 

+ In exilium abiir, precatus ab diis immortalibus, fi exilio fibi ea ij 
ria fieret, primo quoque tempore deſiderium ſui civitati ingratz faceren! 
Liv. J. 5. u. 32. : 
and 
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m prayed to a quite different effect, deſiring the gods 
force his ungrateful country, by ſome misfortune, 
have occaſion for his aid, and recall him as ſoon as 
Poſſible. ; | 
e) o happy republic, cries out Valerius Maximus, 
Peaking of Ariſtides's baniſhment, which, after having 
WS baſely treated the moſt virtuous man it ever produ- 
ed, has ſtill been able to find citizens zealouſly and 
Wichfully attached to her ſervice! Felices Athenas, 
We paſtillius exilium invenire aliquem aut virum bo- 
um, aut amantem ſui civem potuerunt; cum quo 
nc ip/a ſunctitas migravit! 


N zer. VIII. Darius reſolves to make war in perſon 
againſt Egypt and againſt Greece : is prevented by 
death. Diſpute between two of his ſons, concerning 


* ' the ſucceſſion io the crown. Xerxes is choſen King. 
fn ; ) WW He Darius received the news of the defeat 
m of his army at Marathon, he was violently 


Wnraged 3; and that bad ſucceſs was ſo far from diſ- 
Wouraging or diverting him from carrying on the war 
Woainlt Greece, that it only ſerved to animate him to 


412 


Nurſue it with the greater vigour, in order to be re- 
enged at the ſame time for the burning of Sardis, 
Ind for the diſhonour incurred at Marathon. Being 
Wus determined to march in perſon with all his forces, 
ge diſpatched orders to all his ſubjects in the ſeveral 
rovinces of his empire to arm themſelves for this ex- 
edition. 435 

After having ſpent three years in making the neceſ- 
&ry preparations, he had another war to carry on oc- 
alioned by the revolt of Egypt. It ſeems, from what 
de read in (y) Diodorus Siculus, that Darius went 
bither himſelf to quell it, and that he ſucceeded. 
picun WY he hiſtorian relates, that upon this prince's deſiring 
0 have his ſtatue placed before that of Seſoſtris, the 
hief prieſt of the Egyptians told him, he had not 


69 Val. Max. I. 5. c. 3. (x) Her, J. 7. c. r. 
(1) L I. p. S4. & 85. | 
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yet equalled the glory of that conqueror; and that the 
King, without being offended at the Egyptian prieſt 
freedom, made anſwer, That he would endeavour to 
ſurpaſs ir. Diodorus adds farther, that Darius, detef. 
ing the impious cruelty which his predeceſſor Cam. 
byſes had exerciſed in that country, expreſſed great 
reverence for their gods and temples; that he had ſe. 
veral converſations with the Egyptian prieſts upon mat. 
ters of religion and government; and that having 
learned of them, with what gentleneſs their ancient 
kings uſed to treat their ſubjects, he endeavoured, af. 
ter his return into Perſia, to form himſelf upon their 
model. But (z) Herodotus, more worthy of belief 
in this particular than Diodorus, only obſerves, that 
this prince reſolving at onee to chaſtiſe his revolted 
ſlubjects, and to be avenged of his ancient enemies, 
determined to make war againſt both at the ſame time, 
and to attack Greece in perſon with the groſs of bis 
army, whilſt the reſt of it was employed in the reduc 
won of Egypt. ; | 

(a) According to an ancient cuſtom among the Per. 
Lang, their king was not allowed to go to war, with 
out haying firſt named the perſon that ſhould ſucceed 
him in the throne; a cuſtom wiſcly eftabliſhed to pie. 
vent the «ſtate's being expoſed to the troubles which 
generally attend the uncertainty of a ſueceſſor, to the 
inconveniencies of anarchy, and to the cabals of various 
pretenders. Darius, before he undertook his expedi 
tion againſt Greece, thought himſelf the more ob- 
liged to obſerve this rule, as he was already advanced 


in years, and fs there was a difference between two cf 


his ſons, upon the point of ſucceeding to the empire; 
which difference might occaſion a civil war after his 
death, if he left it undetermined. Darius had three 
ſons by his firſt wife, the daughter of Gobryas, al 
three born. before their father came to the crown; and 
four moie by Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, who 
were all born after their father's acceſſion to the chrohe 


{zT) I. 6. c. — (4) Ibid, Cr 2 & 3» x 
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. 
be rtabazanes, called by Juſtin Artemenes, was the el- 
est of the former, and Xerxes of the latter. Artaba- 


Wines alledged in his own behalf, That as he was the 
Naeſt of all the brothers, the right of ſucceſſion, ac- 
m. Nording to the cuſtom and practice of all nations, be- 


eat Wbnged to him preferably to all the reſt. Xerxes's ar- 
ſe. Nument was, That as he was the fon of Darius by A- 
at. Noſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, who founded the Perſian 
ing npire, it was more juſt that the crown of Cyrus 


Mould devolve upon one of his deſcendents, than upon 
Ire that was not. Demaratus, a Spartan king, un- 
F ily depofed by his ſubjects, and at that time in exile 
lie: t the court of Perſia, ſecretly ſuggeſted to Xerxes an- 
ther argument to fupport his pretenſions, That Arta- 
$:7ancs was indeed the eldeſt ſon of Darius, but he 
8 was the eldeſt ſon of the King ; and there- 
Wore, Artabazanes being born when his father was but 
private perſon, all he could pretend to, on account 
f his ſeniority, was only to inherit his private eſtate 
Put that he (Xerxes) being the firſt-born ſon of the 
ing, had the beſt right to ſacceed to the crown. 
e further ſupported this argument by the example 
ceed f the Lacedæmonians, who admitted none to inherit 
pe kingdom, but thoſe children that were born after 
Heir father's acceſſion. The right of ſucceeding was 


n 


* 


) the Nccordingly determined in favour of Xerxes. 

1005 WF * Juſtin (6) and Plutarch place this diſpute after 
ped {WParius's deceaſe. They both take notice of the pru- 
ob · ent conduct of theſe two brothers on ſo nice an oc- 


Falion. Aceording to their manner of, relating this 
Fact, Artabazanes was abſent when the King died; 


ire; End Nerxes immediately aſſumed all the marks, and 
r his 2. Fg 3 1s 
three %) Juſtin, I. 2.c. r0.; Plut. de frat. amore, p. 448: 


* Adeo fraterna contentio fuit, ut nec victor intultaverit, nee victus 


ve inter ſe non ſolum, ſed credula convivia habuctint: judieium quo- 
ue ipfum fine arbitris, fine convitio fuerit. Tanto medetatius tum 
rohe. res inter ſe regna maxima diyidebant, quam nunc exigua patrimonia 
utiuntur. Tuſtin, : | 
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_ exerciſed all the functions of the may Bu, 
upon his brother's returning home, he quitted the dia 
dem and the tiara, which he wore in ſuch a manner a 
only ſuited the King, went out to meet him, and hey, 
ed him all imaginable reſpect. They, agreed to male 
their uncle Artabanes the arbitrator of their difference, 
and, without any further appeal, to acquieſce in hi; 
deciſion. All the while this diſpute laſted, the two 
brothers ſhewed one another all the demonſtrations c 

a truly faternal friendſhip, by keeping up a continu i 
intercourſe . of preſents and entertainments ; fron MW 
whence their mutual eſtcem and confidence for each 
other baniſhed all fears and ſuſpicions on both ſide, 
and introduced an unconſtrained chearfulneſs, and: 
perfect ſecurity. This is a ſpectacle, ſays Juſtin, high. 
ly worthy of our admiration ; to fee, whilſt molt bro. 
thers are at daggers-drawing with one another about: 
ſmall patrimony, with what moderation and temper 
both waited for a deciſion, which was to diſpoſe d 
the greateſt empire then in the univerſe. When Ar 
tabanes gave judgment in favour of Xerxes, Artaba 
zanes the ſame inſtant proſtrated himſelf before kin, 
acknowledging him for his maſter, aud placed hin 
upon the throne with his own hand; by which pro Meg 
ceeding he ſhewed a greatneſs of foul truly royal, and re 
infinitely ſuperior to all human dignities. This reach 
acquieſcence in a ſentence fo contrary to his intereſ ir 
was not the effect of an artful policy, that knows hov 
to diſſemble upon occaſion, and to derive honour ear. 
itſelf from what it could not prevent. No; it pro. r tu 
ceeded from a real reſpect for the laws, a ſincere af. Hear 
fection for his brother, and an indifference for that Honſi 
which fo warmly inflames the ambition of mankind, fr ai, 
and ſo frequently arms the neareſt relations againſt each 
other. For his part, during his whole life, he cont: 
nued firmly attached to the intereſts of Kerxes, and 
proſecuted them with ſo much ardor and zeal, that be n 


loſt his life in his ſervice at the baitle of Salamin. 434 


Aj 4» b. 
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(c) At whatever time this diſpute is to be placed, 
is evident Darius could not execute the double ex- 
edition he was meditating againſt Egypt and Greece; 
: d that be was prevented by death from purſuing 
Sat project. He had reigned thirty-ſix years. The 
Wicaph * of this prince, which contains a boaſt, that 
could drink much without diſordering his reaſon, 


v0 WW oves that the Perſians actually thought that circum- 
4 Wance for their glory. We ſhall ſee-in the ſequel, that 


yrus the younger aſcribes this quality to himſelt, 
a perfection that rendered him more worthy of the 
rone than his elder brother. Who, in theſe times, 
Would think of annexing this merit to the qualifica- 
Vos of an excellent prince? 
Tnis prince had many excellent qualities, but they 
Pere attended with great failings; and the kingdom 
it the effects both of the one and the other. + For 
? ch is the condition of princes, they never act nor 
re for themſelves alone. Whatever they are, either 
ny to good or evil, they are for their people; and the 
0» Whereſts of the one and the other are inſeparable. Da- 
Sus had a great fund of gentleneſs, equity, clemency, 
Wd kindneſs for his people: he loved juſtice, and re- 
dected the laws: he eſteemed merit, and was careful 


Vs. 


ty, ſo as to exact a forced homage, or to render 
imſelf inacceſlible ; and, notwithſtanding his own great 
xperience and abilities in public affairs, he would 
earken to the advice of others, and reap the benefit 
f their counſels. It is of him the holy (4) ſcripture 
peaks, where it ſays, that he did nothing without 
onſulting the wiſe men of his court. He was not 
raid of expoſing his perſon in battle, and was always 
vol even in the heat of action: (e) he ſaid of himſelf, 


(c) Her. 1.6. e. 4. (4) Eſth. i. 3. (e) Plut. in apopth. 


172, 
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that the moſt imminent and preſſing danger ſerre 
only to increaſe his courage and his prudence : in: 
word, there have been few princes more expert tha MW 
he in the art of governing, or more experienced in 
the buſineſs of war. Nor was the glory of being: 
conqueror, if that may be called a glory, wanting u 
his character. For he not only reſtored and entirc 
confirmed the empire of Cyrus, which had been vey 
much ſhaken by the ill conduct of Cambyſes and th: 
Magian impoſtor ; but he likewiſe added many gre 
and rich provinces to it, and particularly Indi: i 
Thrace, Macedonia, and the iſles contiguous to the Wi 
coaſts of Ionia, | i 0 

But ſometimes theſe good qualities of his gave way i 
to failings of a quite oppoſite nature. Do we ſee ai 
thing like Darius's uſual gentleneſs and good nature in 
his treatment of that unfortunate father, who deſired 
the favour of him to leave him one of his three ſons 
at home, while the other two followed the King in hi 
expedition? Was there ever an occaſion wherein he 
had more need of counſel, than when he formed the 
deſign of making war upon the Scythians? and could 
any one glve more prudent advice than what his bro- 
ther gave him on that occaſion ? But he would not 
follow it. Does there appear in that whole exped. 
tion any mark of wiſdom or prudence ? What do ye 
ſee in all that affair, but a prince intoxicated with 
his greatneſs, who fancies there is nothing in the world 
that can reſift him; and whoſe weak ambition to (ig: 
nalize himſelf by an extraordinary conqueſt, has ſtifled 
all the good ſenſe, judgment, and even military know 
ledge he poſſeſſed before? 

What conſtitutes the folid glory of Darius's reign is 
his being choſen by God himſelf, as Cyrus had been 
before, to be the inſtrument of his mercies toward 

his people, the declared protector of the Iſraelites, and 
the reſtorer of the temple at Jeruſalem. © The reader 


may ſee this part of his hiſtory in the book of Ezra, and Wh) a 
in the writings of the prophets Haggai and Zechariat. Wb. 


Wap. 2. of the PERStans and GRECIANS. 11f 


1 r 
w be hiſtory of Xerxes, intermixed with that of the 
p ; | Greeks. 


ERxxs's reign laſted but twelve years, but a- 
bounds with great events. 


; | 
7 e cr. I. Xerxes, after having reduced Egypt, makes 

Wh preparations for carrying the war into Greece. He 
8 holds a council. The wiſe diſcourſe of Artabanes. 
. War is reſolved upon. | 
2 X having aſcended the throne, employ- 
| ed the firſt year of his reign in carrying on 
1 preparations begun by his father, for the reduc- 
n of Egypt. He alſo confirmed to the Jews at Je- 
n alem all the privileges granted them by his father, 
Bd particularly that which aſſigned them the tribute 
& Samaria, for the ſupplying of them with victims 
the temple of God. 


1 be WW (2) In the ſecond year of his reign he marched a- 
the Wſint the Egyptians ; and having reduced and ſubdued 
ould ole rebels, he made the yoke of their ſubjection 
bro- re heavy: then giving the government of that pro- 
ce to his brother Achemenes, he returned about 
ects Ne latter end of the year to Suſa. 
we 8 (+) Herodotus, the famous hiſtorian, was born 
with is ſame year at Halicarnaſſus in Caria : for he was 
7 ty three years old when the Peloponneſian war firſt 
 (1g- gan. ( 
iel (i) Xerx2s, puffed up with his ſucceſs againſt the 
10 {WE yptians, determined to make war againſt the Gre- 
ans. He (Ck) did not intend, he ſaid, to buy the 
n of Attica, which were very excellent, any longer, 
been eauſe he would eat no more of them till he was 
= er'of the country. But before he engaged in 
bes . A. M. 3519. Ant. J. C. 485. Her. I. 7. e. 5. ; Joſeph. antiq, 
I. e. 5. (g) Her. I. 7. c. 7. A. M. 3520. Ant. J. C. 484. 
and Aul. Gel. I. 15. C 3. (i) Her. l. 7. e. 5. 18. (0) Flut. in 
riab. rh. p. 173. | | 
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an enterpriſe of that importance, he thought pro 
to aſſemble his council, and take the advice of all h 

greateſt and moſt illuſtrious perſons of his court. M 
laid before them the deſign he had of making war z 
gainſt Greece, and acquainted them with his motive, 
which were, the deſire of imitating the example iii 


his predeceſſors, who had all of them diſtinguiſh 


their names and reigns by noble enterpriſes ; the obvhi 


gation he was under to revenge the inſolence of tt 


Athenians, who had preſumed to fall upon Sardis, a 
reduce it to aſhes; the neceſlity he was under, to 
venge the diſgrace his country had received at ti 
battle of Marathon; and the proſpect of the great MF 
vantages that might be reaped from this war, wid? 
would be. attended with the conqueſl of Europe, tA 
moſt rich and fertile country in the univerſe : he adi 
farther, that this war had been reſolved on by his f 
ther Darius, and he meant only to follow and exec 
his intentions: he concluded with promiſing ample i 


wards to thoſe who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves h 
their valour in the expedition. 


Mardonius, the ſame perſon that had been ſo wi 


ſucceſsful in Darius's reign, grown neither wiſer nd 
leſs ambitious by his ill ſucceſs, and extremely affed 
ing the command of the army, was the firſt who ga 
his opinion. He began by extolling Xerxes above al 


the kings that had gone before or ſhould ſucceed hin, 


He endeavoured to ſhew the indiſpenſable neceſlity 


avenging the diſhonour done to the Perſian name: tt 


diſparaged the Grecians, and repreſented them 3s 1 
cowardly timorous people, without courage, without 
forces, or experience in war. For a proof of what 
faid, he mentioned his own conqueſt of Macedonia; 
which he exaggerated in a very vain and oftentatious 
manner, as if that people had ſubmitted to him will 


out any reſiſtance. He preſumed even to affirm, wvaſﬀ 
not any of the Grecian nations would venture to com 


out againſt Xerxes, who would march with all ttt 


fell 
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at themſelves before him, they would learn to their 
oft, that the Perſians were the braveſt and moſt war- 
le nation in the world. 

The reſt of the council perceiving that this flatter- 


Ig diſcourſe extremely pleaſed the King, were afraid 


WE, contradict it, and all kept ſilence. This was almoſt 


In unavoidable conſequence of Xerxes's manner of 


roceeding. A wile prince, when he propoſes an af- 


ir in council, and really deſires that every one thould 


Peak his true ſentiments, is extremely careful to con- 


Neal bis own opinion, that he may put no conſtraint 


ation 
will 
„ dhe 
come 
ll 
0 pfe 

ſent 


F 
: 
pon that of others, but leave them entirely at liberty. 
Wcrxcs, on the contrary, had openly diſcovered his 
: dyn inclination, or rather reſolution, to undertake the 
ar. When a prince acts in this manner, he will al- 
Ways find artful flatterers, who being eager to inſi- 
Wuate themſelves and to pleaſe, and ever ready to com- 
Sly with his paſſions, will not fail to ſecond his opi- 
Pion with ſpecious and plauſible reaſons ; whillt thoſe 
at would be capable of giving good counſel, are re- 
trained by fear; there being very few courtiers who 
ore their prince well enough, and have ſufficient cou- 
age to venture to diſpleaſe him, by diſputing what they 
now to be his taſte or opinion, 

The exceſlive praiſes given by Mardonius to Xerxes, 
vhich are the uſual language of flatterers, ought to 
ave rendered him ſuſpicious to the King; and made 
tim apprehend, that, under an appearance of zeal for 
dis glory, that nobleman endeavoured to cloak his 
dwn ambition, and the violent deſire he had to com- 

and the army. But theſe ſweet and flattering words, 
hich glide like a ſerpent under flowers, are ſo far 
rom diſpleaſing princes, that they captivate and charm. 

em. They do not conlider, that men flatter and 
raiſe them, becauſe they believe them weak and vain 
Enough to ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by com- 
endations, that bear no proportion to their merits 
and actions. | a 
This behaviour of the King made the whole coun- 
VorL. III. L cil 
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cil mute. In this general ſilence, Artabanes, th 
ws uncle, a prince very venerable for his age an! 
prudence, made the following ſpeech. “ Permit me, 
« great prince,” ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to Xerxe, 
to deliver my ſentiments to you on this occaſion, 
< with a liberty ſuitable to my age and to your inter. 
« eſt. When Darius, your father and my brother, 
« firſt thought of making war againſt the Scythians, 
« I uſed all my endeavours to divert him from it. 1 
* need not tell you what that enterpriſe coſt, or what 
vas the ſucceſs of it. The people you are going u. 
cc 
cc 


- 


«6 


R 


B r Sk is Ds — HA. 


attack, are infinitely more formidable than the 
Scythians. The Grecians are eſteemed the ver Wn 
< beſt troops in the world, either by land or fea. f 
< the Athenians alone could defeat the numerous ar. 
e my commanded by Datis and Artaphernes, wha 
e ought we to expect from all the ſtates of Greece 
<« united together? You deſign to paſs from Aſia into Wi 
« Europe, by laying a bridge over the fea. And what 
ce will become of us, if the Athenians proving victo- 
5 rious, ſhould advance to this bridge with their fleet, 
« and break it down ? I ſtill tremble when I conſider, 
« that, in the Scythian expedition, the life of the 
< King your father, and the ſafety of all his army, 
c were reduced to depend upon the fidelity of one 
cc ſingle man; and that if Hyſtizus the Mileſian had, 
& in compliance with the ſtrong inſtances made to 
« him, conſented to break down the bridge which 
* had been laid over the Danube, the Perſian empire 
had been entirely ruined. Do not expoſe yourſel!, 
« Sir, to the like danger, eſpecially ſince you are not 
, © obliged to do it. Take time at leaſt to reflect upon 
it. When we have maturely deliberated upon an WF y 
c affair, whatever happens to be the ſucceſs of it, we N y. 
% have nothing to impute to ourſelves. Precipitz- 

« tion, beſides its being imprudent, is almoſt always 
* unfortunate, and attended with fatal conſequences. 
% Above all, do not ſuffer yourſelf, great prince, to 
© be dazzled with the vain ſplendor of imaginary 
| e glorſ 
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glory, or with the pompous appearance of your 
troops. The 2 and moſt lofty trees have the 
moſt reaſon to dread the thunder. As God alone 
is truly great, he is an enemy to“ pride, and takes 
# pleaſure in humbling every thing that exalteth it- 
#* ſelf: and very often the moſt numerous armies fly 
before an handful of men, becauſe he inſpires theſe 
with courage, and ſcatters terror among the others.” 
= Artabanes, after having ſpoke thus to the King, 

Rurned himſelf towards Mardonius, and reproached 
bim with his want of ſincerity or judgment, in giving 
ne King a notion of the Grecians ſo directly contrary 
o truth; and ſhewed, how extremely he was to 
blame, for deſiring raſhly to engage the nation in a 


. rar, which nothing but his own views of intereſt and 
in ambition could tempt him to adviſe. “ If a war be 
ce reſolved upon,” added he, “ let the King, whoſe 
Ito life is dear to us all, remain in Perf ; and do you, 
* ſince you ſo ardently deſire it, march at the head of 
to- 


the moſt numerous army that can be aſſembled. In 

the mean time, let your children and mine be given 
cr, up as a pledge, to anſwer for the ſucceſs of the war. 
the 4 If the iſſue of it be favourable, I conſent that mine 

be put to death + : but if it proves otherwiſe, as I 
on: WE well foreſee it will, then I deſire that your chil- 
F dren, and you yourſelf on your return, may be 
treated in ſuch a manner as you deſerve, for the raſh 


5 
7 
F - 


ich WF counſel you have given your maſter.” 
* Xerxes, who was not accuſtomed to have his ſenti- 
elf, 


ents contradicted in this manner, fell into a rage. 
Thank the gods,” ſays he to Artabanes, “ that 
you are my father's brother: were it not for that, 
you ſhould this moment ſuffer the juſt reward of 
F your audacious behaviour. But I will puniſh you 


itz for it in another manner, by leaving you here among 
as WF the women, whom you too much reſemble in your 
ces. 


ont 6 Frog rd Vrepe xorre ch re x o yap If porte &= 
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a + Why ſhould the children be puniſhed for their fathers faults? 
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„ cowardice and fear, whilſt I march at the head q 
« my troops, where my duty and glory call me.” 
Artabanes had expreſſed his ſentiment in very re, 
ſpectful and inoffenſive terms. Xerxes neverthel:{ 
was extremely offended. It is the * misfortune g 
princes, ſpoiled by flattery, to look upon every thing 
as dry and auſtere, that is fincere and ingenuous; and 
to regard all counſel, delivered with a generous an 
diſintereſted freedom, as a ſeditious preſumption. The 
do not conſider, that even a good man never dares h 
tell them all he thinks, or dee the whole truth; 
eſpecially in things that may be diſagreeable to ther 
humour; and that what they ſtand moſt in need of, i; 
a ſincere and faithful friend, that will conceal nothing 
from them. A prince ought to think himſelf ven 
happy, if, in his whole reign, he finds but one ma 
born with that degree of generoſity, who certzinl 
ought to be conſidered as the moſt valuable treaſure of? 
the ſtate; as he is, if the expreſſion may be admitted, i 
both the moſt neceſſary, and at the ſame time the mol 
rare inftrument + of government. 
Xerxes himſelf acknowledged this upon the oce 
ſion we are ſpeaking of. When the firſt emotion: dM 
his anger were over, and he had time to reflect on h 
illow upon the different counſels that were given hin 
he confeſſed he had been to blame, to give his unelt 
fuch harſh language; and was not aſhamed to confi 
his fault the next day in open council; ingenuouſy 
owning, that the heat of his youth, and his want d 
experience, had made him negligent in paying the re 
gard due to a prince ſo worthy of reſpect as Artabanes 
both for his age and wiſdom ; and declaring at th 
ſame time, that he was come over to his opinion, no: 
withſtanding a dream he had had in the night, wherelt 
a viſion had appeared to him, and warmly exhort 


Ita formatis principum auribus, ut aſpera quz utilia, nec quicqunM 

niſi jucundum et Iztum accipiant. Tacit. hij?. J. 3. c. 56. ; 
+ Nullum majus boni imperii inſtrumentum quam benus ama 
Tacit. hiſt, l. 4+ (+ 7a : : Lin 
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im to undertake that war. All the lords who com- 
oſed the council, were raviſhed to hear the King 
zeak in this manner; and, to teſtify their joy, they 
ell proſtrate before him, ſtriving who ſhould moſt ex- 
pl the glory of fach a proceeding. Nor could their 
raiſes on ſuch an occaſion be at all ſuſpected: * for 
is no hard matter to diſcern, whether the praiſes 
iven to princes proceed from the heart, and are found- 
d upon truth, or whether they drop from the lips 
Wnly, as an effect of mere flattery and deceit, That 
Sncere and humble declaration of the King, far from 
Ippearing as a weakneſs in him, was looked upon by 
hem as the effort of a great ſoul, which riſes above 
s faults, in bravely confeſſing them, by way of repa- 
tion and atonement. They admired the nobleneſs 
$f this procedure the more, as they knew that princes 
ducated like Xerxes, in a vain haughtineſs and falſe 
Wlory, are never diſpoſed to own themſelves in the 
rong, and generally make uſe of their authority to 
Wſtify, with pride and obſtinacy, whatever faults they 
Wave committed through ignorance or imprudence. 

Ve may venture, I think, to ſay, that it is more glo- 
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13 ol N N 
nee fallen. Certainly there is nothing greater, and 
bin the ſame time more rare and uncommon, than to 


. 


ee a mighty and powerful prince, and that in the time 


meer ; l 
nb! bis greateſt proſperity, acknowledge his faults, 
dune hben he happens to commit any, without ſeeking pre- 
t eexts or excuſes to cover them; pay homage to truth, 


Even when it is againſt him, and condemns him; and 


e rei i mns 
ane; cave other princes, who have a falſe delicacy concern- 
 theWng their grandeur, the ſhame of always abounding 
notith errors and defects, and of never owning that they 
eren dave any. De | $ % 

one The night following, the fame phantom, if we may 


pelieve Herodotus, appeared again to the King, and re- 


cquaſpcated the ſame folicitations, with new menaces and 


Nec occultum eſt quando ex veritate, quando adumbrata lætitia, 
acta imperatorum cclebrantur. Tacit annal. J. 4. c. 31. 


L 3 threatenings. 
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threatenings. Xerxes communicated what paſſed o 
his uncle; and in order to find out whether this viſion 
was divine or not, intreated him earneſtly to put o 
the royal robes, to aſcend the throne, and afterward 
to take his place in his bed for the night. Artabang 
hereupon diſcourſed very ſenſibly — rationally with 
the King upon the vanity of dreams ; and then coming 
to what perſonally regarded him, * I look upon it) 
ſays he,“ almoſt equally commendable to think wel 
« one's ſelf, or to hearken with docility to the good 
* counſels of others. You have both theſe qualiticy 
« great prince; and if you followed the natural bent 
* of your own temper, it would lead you entirely ty 
cc ſentiments of wiſdom and moderation. You nera Wi 
ce take any violent meaſures or reſolutions, but when 
c the arts of evil counſellors draw you into them, o 
« the poiſon of flattery miſleads you; in the fame 
« manner as the ocean, which of itſelf is calm and 
&« ſerene, and never diſturbed but by the extraneous 
« impulſe of other bodies. What afflicted me in the 
9 5 you made me the other day, when 1 deli 
« vered my ſentiments freely in cougcil, was not thi 
te perſonal affront to me, but the injury you did your: 
17 fel, by making ſo wrong a choice between the dif 
c ferent counſels that were offered; rejecting that 
% which led you to ſentiments of moderation and e. 
« quity; and embracing the other, which, on the 
* contrary, tended only to nouriſh pride, and to in 
ce flame ambition.“ | 
Artabanes, through complaiſance, paſſed the night 
in the King's bed, and had the fame viſion which 
Xerxes had before; that is, in his ſleep he ſaw a man, 
who made him ſevere reproaches, and threatened hin 
with the greateſt misfortunes, if he continued to oppoſe 


This thought is in Heſiod, Opera et dies, V 293+ ; Cic. pro Cluem 
u. 90. ; et Tit. Liv. I. 22. n. 19. Sepe ego audivi, milites, eum prin." 
efſe virum, qui ipſe conſulat quid in rem ſit ; ſecundum eum, qui bet 
monenti obediat : gui gec ipfe conſulere, nec alteri parere ſciat, eum er 
ſremi ingenũ oft, „ 5 
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Je King's intentions. This ſo much affected him, 


at he came over to the King's firſt N believing 
at there was ſomething divine in theſe repeated vi- 


„on . Theſe circumſtances I relate, as I find them in 
erodotus. 
Kerxes in the ſequel did but ill ſupport this character 
moderation. We ſhall find, that he had but very 
ort intervals of wiſdom and reaſon, which ſhone out 
ly for a moment, and then gave way to the moſt 
pable and extravagant exceſſes. We may judge 
owever, even from thence, that he had very good 
atural parts and inclinations. But the moſt excellent 
oalities are ſoon ſpoiled and corrupted by the poiſon 
f flattery, and the poſſeſſion of abſolute and unlimit- 
d power: * vi dominationis convulſus.. 
W It is a fine ſentiment in a miniſter of ſtate, to be 
ss affected with an affront to himſelf, than with the 
rong done his maſter by giving him evil and perni- 
Bous counſel. | | 
& Mardonius's counſel was pernicious ; becauſe, as 
Artabanes obſerves, it tended only to nouriſh and in- 
Wreale that ſpirit of haughtineſs and violence in the 
Prince, which was but too prevalent in him already, 
Nen avec; and + in that it diſpoſed and accuſtomed his 
Grind flill to carry his views and deſires beyond his pre- 
Ent fortune, ſtill to be aiming at ſomething farther, 
Ind to ſet no bounds to his ambition. + This is the 
redominant paſſion of thoſe men whom we uſually 


gb: WE all ge reed and whom, according to the lan- 
ich Wage of the holy ſcripture, we might call, with greater 
an, * Tacit, 

aim i F. ac xa ein Sid dox Thy hu;civ πνẽEG 74 Jide Na hu A 7% 


\ole apeorrog 
# | Nec hoc Alexandri tantum vitium fuit, quem per Liberi Herculiſque 
Fcltigia felix temeritas egit; ſed omnium, quos fortuna irritavit implendo. 
NTotum regni Perſici ſtemma percenie : quem invenies, cui modum impe- 
Ti! fatictas fecerit ? qui non vitam in aliqua ulterius procedendi cogitatione 
Fnierit? Nec id mirum eſt. Quicquid cupiditati contigit, penitus hau- 
Fitur et conditur: nec intereſt quantum co, quod jnexplebile eſt, conge- 
Tas. Senec. l. 7. de bene f. 0. 3. : 
propr ety, 


ons; and the war againſt the Grecians was reſolved 
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propriety, ( robbers of nations; If you conſider ai 
examine the whole ſucceſſion of Perſian kings, ſm 
Seneca, will you find any one of them that ever {t».i 
ped his career of his own accord; that was ever b 
tisfied with his paſt conqueſts ;- or that was not fom 
ing ſome new project or enterpriſe, when death ſurpj, 
ſed him? Nor ought we to be aſtoniſhed at ſuch : 
diſpoſition, adds the ſame author: for ambition is 

If and a bottomleſs abyſs, wherein every thing! 
oft that is thrown in, and where, though you were 
heap province upon province, and kingdom upon king 
dom, you would never be able to fill up the mig 
void. 


SECT. II. Xerxes begins his march, and paſſes frm © 
Aſia into Europe, by croſſing the ſtreights of H 
 Helleſpont upon a bridge of boats. 


(m) TH E war being reſolved upon, Xerxes, that h 
might omit nothing which might contributes r 

to the ſucceſs of his undertaking, entered into a co 
federacy with the Carthaginians, who were at tha 
time the moſt potent people of the weft, and made a 
agreement with them, that whilſt the Perfian forces 
ſhould attack Greece, the Carthaginians ſhuuld fil 
upon the Grecian colonies that were ſettled in Sich ue 
and Italy, in order to hinder them from coming to tit 
aid of the other Grecians. The Carthaginians mad: 
Amilcar their general; who did not content bimſeloſe 
with raiſing as many troops as he could in Africa, bu; 
with the money that Xerxes had ſent him, engaged tree 
great number of ſoldiers out of Spain, Gaul, and I. 
ly, in his ſervice; ſo that he collected an army d 
three hundred thouſand men, and a proportionate 
number of ſhips, in order to execute the projects an 
ſtipulations of the league. | [the 
Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the prophet (x) Daniel: 
prediction, having, through his power and his gre 


CL) Jer. iv. 7. (wm) A. M. 3523. Ant. J. C. 481. 
(") Dan. xi. 2. ( SY N 5 7 


riches, 
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&nd 5 hes, ſtirred up all the nations of the then known 
gy) WH againſt the realm of Greece, that is to ſay, of 


the weſt under the command of Amilcar, and of all 
W- caſt, that was under his own banner, (o) ſet out 
Un Suſa, in order to enter upon this war, in the 
th year of his reign, which was the tenth after the 
ile of Marathon, and marched towards Sardis, 
e place of rendezvous for the whole land-army, 
iſt the fleet advanced along the coaſts of Aſia Mi- 
e r towards the Helleſpont. ; 


Ing . (p) Kerxes had given orders to have a paſſage cut 
17 rough mount Athos. This is a mountain in Mace- 


Wnia, now a province of Turkey in Europe, which 
ends a great way into the Archipelago, in the form 
W a peninſula, It is joined to the land only by an 
f hmus of about half a league over. We have already 
Wen notice, that the fea in this place was very tem- 
eſtuous, and occaſioned frequent ſhipwrecks. Xer- 


i tting through the mountain : but the true reaſon was 
he vanity of ſignalizing himſelf by an extraordinary 
Pterpriſe, and by doing a thing that was extremely 
Wilhcult ; as Tacitus ſays of Nero, erat incredibilium 
upitor. Accordingly Herodotus obſerves, that this 
Indertaking was more vain-glorious than uſeful, ſince 
dc might, with leſs trouble and expence, have had his 
eſſels carried over the iſthmus, as was the practice in 
hoſe days. The paſſage he cauſed to be cut through 
he mountain was broad enough to let two galleys with 
hree banks of oars each paſs through it abreaſt. 
) This prince, who was extravagant enough to be- 
eve, that all nature and the very elements were un- 
ger his command, in conſequence of that opinion, 
"it a letter to mount Athos in the following terms: 
[thos, thou proud and aſpiring mountain, that lifteſt 
up thy head unto the heavens, I adviſe thee not to be 
0 audacious, as to put rocks and ſtones, which can- 


(0) Her. I. 7. c. 26. A. M. 3524. Ant. J. C. 480. 
(?) Ibid. c. 21-24 (49) Plut. de ira cohib. p. 455. 
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not be cut, in the way of my workmen. If thou giv 
them that oppoſition, I ſhall cut thee entirely diy, 
and throw thee headlong into the ſea. (r) At th 
ſame time he ordered his labourers to be whipt, in q. 
der to make them carry on the work the faſter, 

(s) A traveller, who lived in the time of Francis h 
Firſt, and who wrote a book in Latin concerning tif 
{ſingular and remarkable things he had ſeen in kis tr 

- vels, doubts the truth of this fact, and takes note w. 
that as he paſſed near mount Athos, he could percein 
no traces or footſteps of the work we have been ſpeak. 
ing of. 

(t) Kerxes, as we have already related, advance 
towards Sardis. Having left Cappadocia, and paſſe 
the river Halys, he came to Cylene, a city of Ph. 
gla, near which is the ſource of the Mzander. Py. 
thius a Lydian had his reſidence in this city, and, next mn 
to Xerxes, was the moſt opulent prince of thoſe times 
He entertained Xerxes and his whole army with an in. 
credible magnificence, and made him an offer of e 

his wealth towards defraying the expences of hi 
expedition. Xerxes, ſurpriſed and charmed at ſo ge 
nerous an offer, had the curiolity to inquire to whit 
ſum his riches amounted. Pythius made anſwer, Tha 
having the deſign of offering them to his ſervice, ce 
had taken an exact account of them, and that the {i 
ver he had by him amounted to two thouſand * talents 
(which make fix millions French money); and the 
* to four millions of darics , wanting ſeven thou- 
ſand, (that is to ſay, to forty millions of livres, want 
ing ſeventy thouſand, reckoning ten livres French mo- 
ney to the daric). All this money he offered him, tel. 
ing him, that his revenues were ſufficient for the ſup- 
port of his houſehold. Xerxes made him very heart) 
acknowledgments ; entered into a particular friendihip 
with him; and, that he might not be outdone in ge 


(7) Plut. de anim. tranq. p. 470. 
(5) Bellon. ſingul. rer. obſerv. p. 78. Ct) Herod. I. 7. c. 26.—29 
About 255,000 l. Sterling. + About 1,700,000 1. Sterling. 
| | nerolity, 
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rolity, inſtead of accepting his offers, obliged him 
accept of a preſent of the ſeven thouſand darics, 
ich were wanting to make up his gold a round ſum 
four millions. | 

E After ſuch a conduct as this, who would not think, 
lat Pythius's peculiar character and particular virtue 
A been generoſity, and a noble contempt of riches ? 
Ind yet he was one of the moſt penurious princes in 
de world; and who, beſides his ſordid avarice with 
bard to himſelf, was extremely cruel and inhuman 
his ſubjects, whom he kept continually employed in 
rd and fruitleſs labour, always digging in the gold 
d ſilver mines which he had in his territories. When 
was abſent from home, all his ſubje&ts went with 
ats in their eyes to the princeſs his wife, laid their 
mplaints before her, and implored her aſſiſtance. 
dmmiſerating their condition, ſhe made uſe of a 
ger extraordinary method to work upon her huſband, 
in d to give him a clear ſenſe, and a kind of palpable 
nonſtration of the folly and injuſtice of his conduct. 
hielo his return home, ſhe ordered an entertainment to 
prepared for him, very magnificent in appearance, 
hat what in reality was no entertainment. All the 
"ha; orſes and ſervices were of gold and ſilver; and the 
hence, in the midſt of all theſe rich diſhes and ſplendid 
ines, could not ſatisfy his hunger. He eaſily divined 
nts, e meaning of this enigma, and began to conſider, 
the Wet the end of gold and ſilver was not merely to be 
dked upon, but to be employed and made uſe of; 
d that to neglect, as he had done, the buſineſs of 
[bandry, and the tilling of lands, by employing all 
people in digging and working of mines, was the 
ect way to bring a famine both upon himſelf and his 
untry. For the future therefore he only reſerved a 
th part of his people for the buſineſs of mining. Plu- 
ch has preſerved this fact in a treatiſe, wherein he 
s collected a great many others to prove the ability 
d induſtry of ladies. We have the ſame diſpoſition 


Plutarch calls him Pythis. Plut. de virt. mulier. p. 262. 
ity, . of 
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of mind deſigned in fabulous ſtory, in the example 
a * prince who reigned in this very country, for who 
every thing that he touched was immediately tum 
into gold, according to the requeſt which he him 
bad made to the gods, and who by that means we 
danger of periſhing with hunger. 5 4 
Cu) The ſame prince, who had made ſuch oblH¹ 

offers to Xerxes, having deſired as a favour of H 
ſome time afterwards, that out of his five ſons who (il 
ved in his army, he would be pleaſed to leave him i 

eldeſt, in order to be a ſupport and comfort to him; 
his old age; the King was ſo enraged at the propoli 
though ſo reaſonable in itſelf, that he cauſed the eli 
ſon to be killed before the eyes of his father; givin 
the latter to underſtand, that it was a favour he ſpar 
him and the reſt of his children: and then cauſing th 
dead body to be cut in two, and one part to be place 
on the right, and the other on the left, he made th 


whole army paſs between them, as. if he meant wy 
purge and purify it by ſuch a ſacrifice. What a ma * 
iter in nature is a prince of this kind! How is it pd ** 
{ible to have any dependence upon the friend(hip d 4s 
the great, or to rely upon their warmeſt profeſlir 14 
and proteſtations of gratitude and ſervice? we 
(x) From Phrygia Xerxes marched, and arrived n 
Sardis, where he ſpent the winter. From hence | * 
ſent heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Athen 5 
and Lacedzmon, to require them to give him earl 8 
and water, which, as we have taken notice before . 
ba the way of exacting and acknowledging ſubmi 112 
on. | * 
As ſoon as the ſpring of the year came on, he lf | l 
Sardis, and directed his march towards the Helleſponl wo 
Cy) Being arrived there, he was deſirous to ſee a nl in 
val engagement for his curioſity and diverſion, Tt OS 
this end, a throne was erected for him upon an en had 
Cu) Her. l. 7. c. 38. 39. ; Sen. de ira, l. 3. c. 17. two 
(* Ibid. c. 30.32. (9) Ibid. c. 44. & 46. Yer 
Midas King of Phrygia, lan 


nence 
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vith his veſſels, and the land covered with his troops, 
e at firſt felt a ſecret joy diffuſe itſelf through his ſoul, 
n ſurveying with his own eyes the vaſt extent of his 
power, and conſidering himſelf as the moſt happy of 
F ortals : but reflecting ſoon afterwards, that of ſo 
Wnany thouſands, in an hundred years time there would 
Wot be one living ſoul remaining, his joy was turned 
Pato grief, and he could not forbear weeping at the 
ncertainty and inſtability of human things. He might 
ave found another ſubject of reſlection, which would 
ave more juſtly merited his tears and aMlition, had 
he turned his thoughts upon himſelf, and conſidered 
me reproaches he deſerved for being the inſtrument of 
ſhortening that fatal term to millions of people, whom 
his cruel ambition was going to ſacrifice in an unjuſt 
and unneceſſary war. | 
Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of ma- 
king himſelf uſeful to the young prince, and of inſtil- 
ling into him ſentiments of goodneſs for his people, 


touched with a ſenſe of tenderneſs and humanity, and 
led him into further reflections upon the miſeries with 


render them ſo painful and unhappy ; endeavouring at 
the ſame time to make him ſenſible of the duty and 
obligation of princes, who, not being able to prolong 
the natural life of their ſuhjects, ought at leaſt to do 
all that lies in their power, to alleviate the pains, and 
allay the bitrerneſs of it. 

In the ſame converſation Xerxes aſked his uncle, if 
he {till perſiſted in his firſt opinion, and if he would 
{till adviſe him not to make war againſt Greece, ſuppo- 
ing he had not ſeen the viſion, which occaſioned him 
to change his ſentiments? Artabanes owned, he till 
had his fears ; and that he was very uneaſy concerning 
two things. What are thoſe two things? replies 
Terxes. The land and the ſea, ſays Artabanes : the 
land, becauſe there is no country that can feed and 

Vol. III. M maintain 


ence; and, in that ſituation, ſeeing all the ſea erouded 


laid hold of this moment, in which he found him 


which the lives of moſt men are attended, and which 
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maintain ſo numerous an army ; the ſea, becauſe ther, 
are no ports capable of receiving ſuch a multitude q 
veſſels. The King was very ſenſible of the ſtrength af 
this reaſoning: but, as it was now too late to 90 
back, he made anſwer, That in great undertaking 
men ought not ſo narrowly to examine all the incoy. 
veniencies that may attend them; that if they did, ng 
' | - ſignal enterpriſes would ever be attempted ; and that 
ñf his predeceſſors had obſerved ſo ſcrupulous and timo 
) rous a rule of policy, the Perſian empire would never 
have attained its preſent height of greatneſs and glor, 
Artabanes gave the King another piece of very pry. 
dent advice, which he thought fit to follow no more 
than he had done the former. This advice was, not to 
employ the Ionians in his ſervice againſt the Grecianz, 
from whom they were originally deſcended, and © 
which account he ought to ſuſpect their fidelity. Le. 
Xes, however, after theſe converſations with his un- 
cle, treated him with great friendſhip, paid him the 
higheſt marks of honour and reſpect, ſent him back 
to Suſa to take the care and adminiſtration of the em. 
pire upon him during his own abſence, and to that end 
veſted him with his whole authority. | 
C20 Xerxes, at a vaſt expence, had cauſed a bridge 
of boats to be built upon the ſea, for the paſſage of his 
forces from Aſia into Europe. The ſpace that ſeps 
rates the two continents, formerly called the Hell 
ſpont, and now called the ſtreight of the Dardanel!, 
or of Gallipoli, is ſeven ſtadia's in breadth, which i 
near an Engliſh mile. A violent ſtorm riſing on a ſud 
den, ſoon after broke down the bridge. Xerxes hear- 
ing this news on his arrival, fell into a tranſport df 
paſlion ; and in order to avenge himſelf of fo cruel an 
affront, commanded two pair of chains to be thrown 
into the ſea, as if he meant to ſhackle and confine it, 
and that his men ſhould give it three hundred ſtrokes d 
a whip, and ſpeak to it in this manner: Thou trouble: 
ſeme and unhappy element, thus does thy maſter chi 


z) Her. |. 7. c. 33. 36. | 


* 
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iſe thee for having affronted him without reaſon, 
now, that Xerxes will eaſily find means to paſs over 
y waters in ſpite of all thy-bill>ws and reſiſtance, 
The extravagance of this prince did not ſtop here; 
Wut making the undertakers of the work anſwerable 
r events, which do not in the leaſt depend upon the 
over of man, he ordered all the perſons to have their 
Neads ſtruck off, that had been charged with the di- 
(tion and management of that undertaking. 
(a) Kerxes commanded two other bridges to be 
Built, one for the army to paſs over, and the other for 
Pe baggage and beaſts of burden. He appointed work- 
Hen more able and expert than the former; who went 
Sout it in this manner. They placed three hundred 


Enks of oars, and others fifty oars a- piece, with their 
des turned towards the Euxine ſea; and on the ſide 
at faced the Agæan ſea they put three hundred and 


he Nurteen. They then caſt large anchors into the water 
> Wn both ſides, in order to fix and ſecure all theſe veſſels 
painſt the violence of the winds, and againſt the cur- 


nt * of the water. On the eaſt fide they left three 
aſſages or vacant ſpaces between the veſſels, that there 
ight be room for ſmall boats to go and come eaſily, 
there was occaſion, to and from the Euxine ſea. 
iter this, upon the land on both ſides they drove large 
les into the earth, with huge rings faſtened to them, 
d which were tied ſix vaſt cables, which went over 
ach of the two bridges; two of which cables were 
ade of hemp, and four of a fort of reeds, called 
£29, Which were made uſe of in thoſe times for the 
aking of cordage. Thoſe that were made of hemp 
uſt have been of an extraordinary ſtrength and thick» 
ls, ſince every cubit of thoſe cables weighed a ta» 


(a) Her. I. 7. c. 33 —36. 


„e. Polybius remarks, that there is a current of water from the lake 
has TO and the Euxine ſea into the Agæan ſea, occaſioned by the ri- 
g wuch empty themſelves into thoſe two ſeas. Fel. J. 4. p. 307. 
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lent “. The cables laid over the whole extent of the 
veſſels lengthwiſe, reached from one ſide to the other 
of the ſea. When this part of the work was finished. 
quite over the veſſels lengthwiſe, and over the cable 
we have been ſpeaking of, they laid the trunks cf 
trees, cut purpoſely. for that uſe, and flat boats again 
over them, faſtened and joined together, to ſerve as; 
kind of floor or ſolid bottom: all which they covere! 
over with earth, and added rails or battlements on each 
ſide, that the horſes and cattle might not be frighten. 
ed with ſeeing the ſea in their paſſage. This was th 
form of thoſe famous bridges built by Xerxes. 
When the whole work was completed, a day wx 
appointed for their paſſing over. And as ſoon as the 
firſt rays of the ſun began to appear, ſweet odours d 
all kinds were abundantly ſpread over both the bridge, 
and the way was ſtrewed with myrtle. At the ſame 
time Xerxcs poured out libations into the ſea; and 
turning his face towards the ſun, the principal object 
of the Perſian worſhip, he implored the aſſiſtance d 
that god in the enterpriſe he had undertaken, and de. 
fired the continuance of his protection till he had made 
the entire conqueſt of Europe, and had brought it int 
fubjeQion to his power. This done, he threw the vel 
- fel which he uſed in making his libations, together 
with a golden cup, and a Perſian ſcymitar, into the 
ſea, The army was ſeven days and ſeven nights in 
paſſing over theſe ſtreights ; thoſe who were appointed 
to conduct the march, laſhing the poor ſoldiers all the 
while with whips, in order to quicken their ſpeed, 2c: 
cording to the cuſtom of that nation, which propertly 
{peaking was only an huge aſſemblage of ſlaves. 


* A talent in weight conſiſted of 60 minæ, that is to ſay, of 4 
pounds of our weight ; and the mina conſiſted of 100 drachms, 
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prince's enterpriſe. 


Winding at the mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace; 
Where, having incamped his army, and given orders 
r his fleet to follow him along the ſhore, he review- 
them both. 


W Aſia, conſiſted of ſeventeen hundred thouſand foot, 
d of fourſcore thouſand horſe, which, with twenty 
ouſand men that were abſolutely neceſſary at leaſt for 
WnduCting and taking care of the carriages and the ca- 
els, made in all eighteen hundred thouſand men. 
hen he had paſſed the Helleſpont, the other nations 
at ſubmitted to him, made an addition to his army 
f three hundred thouſand men; which made all his 
nd-forces together amount to two millions one hun- 
ed thouſand men. 

His fleet, as it was when it ſet out from Aſia, con- 
ſted of twelve hundred and ſeven veſſels, or galleys, 
Il of three banks of oars, and intended for fighting. 
ach veſſel carried two hundred men, natives of the 
ountry that fitted them out, beſides thirty more, that 
ere either Perſians or Medes, or of the Sac; which 


hundred and ten men. The European nations aug- 
nented his fleet with an hundred and twenty veſſels, 
ach of which carried two hundred men; in all four 
nd twenty thouſand : theſe added to the other, a- 
hount together to three hundred and one thoufand ſix 
undred and ten men. 

Beſides this fleet, which conſiſted all of large veſ- 
els, the ſmall galleys of thirty and fifty oars, the 
ranſport-ſhips, the veſſels that carried the proviſions, 
nd that were employed in cther uſes, amounted to 
(9) Her. J. 7. c. 56-99. & 184.—187. 

| i three 


1. 


x cT. III. The number of Xerxes's forces. Dema- 
$ ratus delivers his ſentiments ' freely upon that 


3 JERXES directing his march acroſs the Thra-' 
] cian Cherſoneſus, arrived at Dor, a city: 


He found the land-army, which he had brought out 


ade in all two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven thouſand: 
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three thouſand. If we reckon but eighty men in each 
of theſe veſſels, one with another, that made in the 
whole two hundred and forty thouſand men. 

Thus when Xerxes arrived at Thermopylz, lis 
land and ſea forces together made up the number d 
two millions ſix hundred and forty-one thouſand (x 
hundred and ten men, without including ſervants, eu. 

muchs, women, futlers, and other people of that ſor, 
which uſvally follow an army, and of which the num. 
ber at this time was equal to that of the forces: ſo tha 
the whole number of ſouls that followed Xerxes in 
this expedition, amounted to five millions two hun. 
dred eighty-three thouſand two hundred and twenty, 
"This is the computation which Herodotus makes of 
them, and in which Plutarch and Iſocrates agree with 
him, (c) Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, lian, and o. 
thers, fall very ſhort of this number in their calculz 
tion: but their accounts of the matter appear to be 
Teſs authentic than that of Herodotus, who lived in the 
Jame age this expedition was made, and who repeats 
the inſcription ingraved, by the order of the Amphic- 
. tyons,. upon the monument of thoſe Grecians who 
were killed at Thermopylz, which expreſſed that they 
Sought againſt three millions of men. = od 

Cd) For the ſuſtenance of all theſe perſons there 
muſt be every day conſumed, according to Herodotus's 
computation, above an hundred and ten thouſand 
three hundred and forty medimni's of flour, (the me- 
dimnus was a meaſure, which, according to Budæœus 
was equivalent to fix of our buſhels), allowing for every 
head the quantity of a chœnix, which was the daily 
portion or allowance that maſters gave their flaves a- 
mong the Grecians. We have no account in hiſtory 
of any other army ſo numerous as this. And among 
all theſe millions of men, there was not one that could 
vie with Xerxes in point of beauty, either for the 
comelineſs of his face, or the tallneſs of his perſon. 


| (c) Diod. I. 11. p. 3.; Plin. I. 33. c. 10-3 lian. I. 13. c. 3. 
d) Her. I. 7. c. 187, 2 7 5 
ut 
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It this is a poor merit or pre-eminence for a prince, 
When attended with no other. Accordingly Juſtin, 
Wer he has mentioned the number of theſe troops, 
ds, that this vaſt body of forces wanted a chief : 
Wc tanto agmini dux defuit. | 

W We ſhould hardly be able to conceive how it was 
ſible to find a fufficient quantity of proviſions for 
Ich an immenſe number of perſons, if the ge) hifto- 
Jan had not informed us, that Xerxes had employed 
Bur whole years in making preparations for this ex- 
dition. We have ſeen already how many veſſels of 
rden there were, that coaſted along continually to 
end upon and ſupply the land-army ; and doubt- 
s there were freſh ones arriving every day, that fur- 
med the camp with a ſufficient plenty of all things 
weceſſary. 

8 (/)) Herodotus acquaints us with the method they 
Wade uſe of to calculate their forces, which were al- 
Hoſt innumerable. I hey aſſembled ten thouſand men 
a particular place, and ranked them as cloſe together 
& was poſlible ; after which they deſcribed a circle 
ite round them, and ,erettcd a little wall upon that 
rcle, about half the Height cf a man's body : when 
bis was done, they made the whole army ſucceſſively 
als through the ſpace, and thereby knew to what 
qumber it amounted. 

Herodotus gives us alſo a particular account of the 
ferent armour of all the nations this army conſiſted 
f. Beſides the generals of every nation, who each 


ry Wo them eommanded the troops of their reſpective 
ily MWountry, tue land-army was under the command of 
ge Perſian generals; viz. Mardonius, the ſon of Go- 


ryas; Tirintatechmus, the fon of Artabanes, and 
merdonus, ſon to Otanes, both near relations to the 
ing; Maſiſtus, ſon of Darius and Atoſſa; Gergis, 
dn of Ariazes 3 and Megabyſus, ſon of Zopyrus. 
he ten thouſand Perſians, who were called the im- 
(e) Her. I. 7. c. 20. Y bid. c. 60. | 
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mortal band, were commanded by Hydarnes. The 
cavalry had its particular commanders. 
There were likewife four Perſian generals who con. 
manded the fleet. In (g) Herodotus we have a par. 
ticular account of all the nations by which it wg 
fitted out. Artemiſa Queen of Halicarnaſlus, who, 
from the death of her hufband, governed the kingdon 
for her ſon, that was ſtill a minor, brought but firs 
veſſels along with her; but they were the beſt equip. 
ped, and the lighteſt ſhips in the whole fleet, next to 
thoſe of the Sidonians. This princeſs diſtinguiſhed her. 
ſelf in this war, by her ſingular courage, and ſtill more 
by her prudence: and conduct. Herodotus obſerve, 
that, among all the commanders in the army, the 
was not one who gave Xerxes ſo good advice and ſuch 
wiſe counſel as this Queen : but he was not prudent 
enough to apply it to his advantage. 
When Xerxes had numbered his whole forces by 
land and fea, he aſked Demaratus, if he thought the 
Grecians would dare to expect him ? I have already 
taken notice, that this Demaratus was one of the two 
Kings of Sparta, who, being exiled by the faction d 
his enemies, had taken refuge at the Perſian court, 
where he was entertained with the greateſt marks of 
honour and beneficence. 9 As the courtiers were 
one day expreſling their ſurpriſe. that a King ſhould 
ſuffer himſelf to be baniſhed, and deſired him to ac- 
quaint them with the reaſon of it: It is, ſays he, be 
cauſe the law is more powerful than the kings at Sparta. 
This prince was very much conſidered in Perſia: but 
neither the injuſtice of the Spartan citizens, nor the kind 
treatment of the Perſian King, could make him forget 
his country *. As ſoon as he knew that Xerxes was 
making preparations for the war, he found means to 
give the Grecians ſecret intelligence of it. And nov, 
being obliged on this occaſion to ſpeak his ſentiments 


40 Her. I. 7. e. 99—99. (50 Plut. in apoph. Lacon. p. 220. 
Amicior patriz poſt fuzem, quam regi poſt beneſicia. Juſtin» 
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the King, he did it with ſuch a noble freedom and 
nity as became a Spartan, and a King of Sparta. 

ci) Demaratus, before he anſwered the King's que- 
on, deſired to know whether it was his pleaſure that 
ſhould flatter him, or that he ſhould ſpeak his 
oughts to him freely and truly. Xerxes having de- 
ared that he deſired him to act with entire ſincerity, 
ſpoke in the following terms. Great prince,” 
s Demaratus, ©& ſince it is agreeable to your plea- 
ſure and coramands, I ſhall deliver my fentiments 
to you with the utmoſt truth and fincerity. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that, from the beginning of time, 
Greece has been trained up and accuſtomed to po- 
verty : but then ſhe has introduced and eſtabliſhed 


vates, and the vigour of her laws maintains. And 
it is by the uſe which Greece knows how to make 
of this virtue, that ſhe equally defends herſelf a- 
gainſt the inconveniencies of poverty, and the yoke 
of ſervitude. But, to ſpeak only of the Lacedæ- 
monians, my particular countrymen, you may aſ- 
ſure yourſelf, that as they are born and bred up in 
liberty, they will never hearken to any - propoſals 
that tend to ſlavery. Though they were deſerted 
and abandoned by all the other Grecians, and re- 
duced to a band of a thouſand men, or even to a 


out to meet you, and not refuſe to give you battle.“ 
lerxes, upon hearing this diſcourſe, fell a-laughing : 
nd as he could not comprehend, how men, in ſuch a 
ate of liberty and independence as the Lacedzmo- 
ans were deſcribed to enjoy, who had no maſter to 
rce and compel them to it, could be capable of ex- 
oling themſelves in ſuch a manner to danger and 
cath ; Demaratus replied, C4) The Spartans indeed 
are free, and under no ſubjection to the will of any 
man ; but at the ſame time they have laws to 
which they are ſubjoct, and of which they ſtand 
(i) Her. I. 7. c. 101-1056. ( Ibid. c. 145. 146. 4 


virtue within her territories, which wiſdom culti- 
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© in greater awe than your ſubjects do of your Mz. 
« jeſty. Now, by theſe laws they are forbid ever tg 
& fly in battle, let the number of their enemies be 
& never ſo ſuperior; and are commanded, by abiding 
« firm in their poſt, either to conquer or to die.“ 
Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith 
Demaratus ſpoke to him, and eontinucd his march, 


SECT.IV. The Lacedemonians and Athenians ſond u 
their allies in vain to require ſucccurs from they, 
The command of the fleet given to the Laccdiamy 
nians. | 


LD ] AcED XMON and Athens, which were the tuo 
| moſt powerful cities of Greece, and the i. 
ties againſt which XZerxes was moſt exaſperated, were 
not indolent or aſleep, whilſt ſo formidable an enemy 
was approaching. Having received intelligence long 
before of the deſigns of this prince, they had ſent 
. ſpies to Sardis, in order to have a more exact infor- 
mation of. the number and quality of his forces, 
Theſe ſpies were ſeized, and, as they were juſt going 
to be put to death, Xerxes countermanded it, and gare 
orders that they ſhould be conducted through his ar- 
my, and then ſent back without any harm being done 
to them. At their return, the Grecians underſtood what 
they had to apprehend from ſo potent an enemy. 

They ſent deputies at the ſame time to Argos, into 
Sicily to Gelon the tyrant of Syracuſe, to the iſles of 
Corcyra and Crete, to deſire ſuccours from them, and 
to form a league againſt the common enemy. 

(m) The people of Argos offercd a very conſiderable 
ſuccour, on condition they ſhould have an cqual (bare 
of the authority and command with the Lacedæmo- 
nians. The latter conſented, that the King of Argos 
ſhould have the ſame authority as either of thc two 
kings of Sparta, This was granting them a great {Wacle 
deal. But into what errors and miſchiefs are not men is o- 
led by a miſtaken point of honour, and a fooliſh jcalouly WM, 


oo (1) Her: I. 2. c. 145+ 146, (1) Ibid. e. 148.— 152. f 109. 
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command! The Argives were not contented with 
is offer, and refuſed to enter into the league with the 
recians, without conſidering, that if they ſuffered them 
be deſtroyed, their own ruin mult inevitably follow. 
( The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, 
d addreſſed themſelves to Gelon, who was the moſt 
Stent prince of the Greeks at that time. He pro- 
iſed to aſſiſt them with two hundred veſſels of three 
-nches of oars, with an army of twenty thouſand 
ot and two thouſand horſe, two thouſand light- arm- 
W ſoldiers, and the ſame number of bowmen and 
ngers, and to ſupply the Grecian army with provi- 
Pas during the whole war, on condition they would 
Jake him generaliſſimo of all the forces both by land 
jd ſea, The Lacedæmonians were highly offended 


s demands, and promiſed the ſame, provided he had 
leaſt the command either of the fleet or of the ar- 
y. This propoſal was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the 
thenians, who made anſwer, that they alone had a 
ght to command the fleet, in caſe the Lacedæmo- 
ans were willing to give it up. Gelon had a more 
bſtantial reaſon for not leaving Sicily unprovided of 
oops, which was the approach of the formidable ar- 
y of the Carthaginians, commanded by Amilcar, 
at conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men. 

e) The inhabitants of Corcyra, now called Corfu, 
we the envoys a more favourable anſwer, and im- 
ediately put to ſea with a fleet of ſixty veſſels. But 
ey advanced no farther than to the coaſts of Laco- 
a, pretending they were hindered by contrary winds, 
t in reality waiting to ſee the ſucceſs of an engage- 
ent, that they might afterwards range themſelves on 
e tide of the conqueror. 

) The people of Crete having conſulted the Delphic 
acle, to know what reſolution they were to take on 


(n) Her. 1.7, e. 153.—162. (2) Ibid. c. 168, (p) Ibid. 
109,17 ls 
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ſuch a propoſal. Gelon then abated ſomewhat in 


is occaſion, abſolutely refuſed to enter into the league. 
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- (4). Thus were the Lacedzmonians and Athena 
left almoſt to themſelves, all the reſt of the cities m 
nations having ſubmitted to the heralds that Xeny 
had ſent to require earth and water of them, exc iſ” 
ing the people of Theſpia and of Platza. (7) nen 
preſſing a danger, their firſt care was to put an endy 
all diſcord and diviſion among themſelves ; for wid 
reaſon the Athenians made peace with the people i > 
Zgina, with whom they were actually at war. 

(5) Their next care was to appoint a general: fl 
there never was any occaſion wherein it was more: 
ceſſary to chuſe one, capable of ſo important a tu 
than in the preſent conjuncture, when Greece wasy 
on the point of being attacked by the whole forces, 
Aſia, The moſt able and experienced captains, te 
rified at the greatneſs of the danger, had taken t 
reſolution of not preſenting themſelves as candidaz 
There was a certain citizen at Athens, whole nan 
was Epicydes, that had ſome eloquence, but in oth 
reſpects was a perſon of no merit, was in diſreputat 

for his want of courage, and notorious for his avarid 
Notwithſtanding all which, it was apprehended, f 
in the aſſembly of the people, the votes would run 
his favour. Themiſtocles, who was ſenſible, “ that 
calm weather almoſt any mariner may be capable 
conducting a veſſel, but that in ſtorms and temye 
the moſt able pilots are at a loſs, was convinced, th 
the commonwealth was ruined, if Epicydes was ch 
ſen general, whoſe venal and mercenary foul gave the 
the juſteſt reaſon to fear, that he was not proof agi 
the Perſian gold. There are occaſions, when, ine 
der to act wiſely, I had almoſt faid regularly, it 
neceſſary to diſpenſe with and riſe above all 
Themiſtocles, who knew very well, that in the x: 


(9). Her. I. 7. c. 132. n ) Publ quis 
Tuch. p- 114. ? ( dnſulen 


* Quilibet nautarum vectorumque tranquillo mari gubernare pot 
ubi orta ſæva tempeſtas eſt, ac turbato mari rapitur vento navis, tum 
et gubernatore opus elt, Liv. J. 24. u. 8. 
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Wnt ſtate of affairs, he was the only perſon capable of 
>mmanding, did, for that reaſon, make no ſcruple of 


ploying bribes and preſents to remove his compe- 


tor: * and having found means to make the ambi- 
on of Epicydes amends, by gratifying his avarice, 
got himſelf elected urns in his ſtead. We may 
re, I think, very juſtly apply to Themiſtocles what 
itus Livius ſays of Fabius on a like occaſion. This 
reat commander finding, when Hannibal was in the 

of Italy, that the people were going to make a 
jan of no merit conſul, employed all his own credit, 


well as that of his friends, to be continued in the 


onſulſbip, without being concerned at the clamour 
hat might be raiſed againſt him; and he ſucceeded in 
ie attempt. The hiſtorian adds, + © The conjunc- 
ture of affairs, and the extreme danger the com- 
monwealth was expoſed to, were arguments of 
ſuch weight, that they prevented any one from be- 
ing offended at a conduct which might appear to 
be contrary to rules, and removed all ſuſpicion of 
Fabius's having acted upon any motive of intereſt 
or ambition. On the contrary, the public admi- 
red his generoſity and greatneſs of ſoul, in that, as 
he knew the commonwealth had occaſion for an 
accompliſhed general, and could not be ignorant 
or doubtful of his own ſingular merit in that reſpect, 
he had choſen rather in ſome ſort to hazard his own 
reputation, and perhaps expoſe his character to the 
reproaches of envious tongues, than to be want · 
ing in any ſervice he could render his country.” 
(t) The Athenians alſo paſſed a decree to recall home 
their people that were in baniſhment. They were 


. Plut. in Ariſt. p. 322. 323. 

* Rpnacot Thy ννν,duia tEwrnoxro mapa 73 Exe. 

Tempus ac neceſſitas belli, ac diſcrimen ſummæ rerum, faciebant 
quis aut in exemplum exquireret, aut ſuſpectum cupiditatis imperit 
nſulem haberet. Quin laudabant potius magnitudinem animi, quod, eum 
Immo imperatore eſſe opus reip. ſciret, ſeque cum haud dubie elſe, mi- 


Iris —_— ſuam, ſi qua ex re otiretur, quam utilicatem reip. feciſkts 
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afraid leſt Ariſtides ſhould join their enemies, and le 
his credit ſhould carry over a great many others u 
the ſide of the Barbarians. But they had a very falt 
notion of their citizen, who was infinitely remote 
from ſuch ſentiments. Be that as it would, on thi; MM 
extraordinary juncture they thought fit to recall hin; i 
and Themiſtocles was ſo far from oppoſing the dec 
for that purpoſe, that he promoted it with all his cr. 
dit and authority, The hatred and diviſion of the 
great men had nothing in them of that implacab, 
bitter, and outrageous ſpirit, which prevailed amony 
the Romans in the later times of the republic. The 
danger of the ſtate was the means of their reconci 
liation; and when their ſervice was neceſſary to the 
123 of the public, they laid aſide all their jes 
ouſy and rancour : and we ſhall fee, by the ſeque| 
that Ariſtides was ſo far from ſecretly thwarting bi 
ancient rival, that he zealouſly contributed to the ſuc 
ceſs of his enterpriſes, and to the advancement of his 
glory. | * 

The alarm increafedin Greece, in proportion as they 
received advice that the Perſian army advanced. If the 
Athenians and Lacedæmonians had been able to mak: 
no other reſiſtance than with their land-forces, Greec: 
had been utterly ruined, and reduced to ſlavery. Thi 

exigence taught them how to ſet a right value upor 
the prudent foreſight of Themiſtocles, who, upon ſom: 
other pretext, had cauſed an hundred galleys to be built 
Inſtead of judging like the reſt of the Athenians, vivWoubl, 
looked upon the victory of Marathon as the end of the 


war, he, on the contrary, conſidered it rather as ta] Cx. 
beginning, or as the ſignal of till greater battles, Peral! 
which it was neceſſary to prepare the Athenian people ho al 
and, from that very time, he began to think of railing that 
Athens to a ſuperiority over Sparta, which for a 1ofenſior 
time had been the miſtreſs of all Greece, With tlWncq, 
view he judged it expedient to make the Atheniuurred 
power entirely maritime; perceiving very plainly, t1Wpiſtoc 
as ſhe was fo weak by land, ſhe had no other way il /.1 


rendel 
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W.nder herſelf neceſſary to her allies, or formidable to 
Wer enemies. His opinion herein prevailed among the 
Neople, in ſpite of the oppoſition of Miltiades, whoſe 
ference of opinion undoubtedly aroſe from the little 
robability there was, that a people entirely unac- 
Wuainted with fighting at fea, and that were only ca- 
uble of fitting out and arining very ſmall veſſels, ſhould 
Wc able to withſtand ſo formidable a power as that of 
We Perſians, who had both a numerous land-army, 
Ind a fleet of above a thouſand ſhips. 
| (u) The Athenians had ſome ſilver mines in a part 
f Attica called Laurium, the whole revenues and 
rodutts of which uſed to be diſtributed amongſt them. 
hemiſtocles had the courage to propoſe to the people, 
at they ſhould aboliſh theſe diſtributions, and employ 
at money in building veſſels with three benches of 
ars, in order to make war upon the people of Ægina, 
Ngainſt whom he endeavoured to inflame their ancient 
Falouſy., No people are ever "willing to ſacrifice 
heir private intereſts to the general utility of the pu- 
Nic: for they ſeldom have ſo much generoſity or pu- 
lic ſpirit, as to purchaſe the welfare or preſervation 
df the ſtate at their own expence. The Athenian 
zople however did it upon this occaſion. Moved by 
e lively remonſtrances of Themiſtocles, they con- 
nted, that the money which aroſe from the product 
the mines ſhould be employed in the building of an 
undred galleys. Againſt the arrival of Xerxes they 
loubled the number; and to that fleet Greece owed 
ts preſervation, 
(x) When they came to the point of naming a ge- 
eral for the command of the navy, the Athenians, 
yho alone had furniſhed the two thirds of it, laid claim 
o that honour, as appertaining to them; and their pre- 
enſions were certainly juſt and well. grounded. It hap» 
ned, however, that the ſuffrages of the allies all con- 
ured in favourof Eurybiades a Lacedemonian, The- 
niſtocles, though very aſpiring after glory, thought it 
% Plut, in Themiſt. p. 113, (x) Her, I. 8. c. 213. 
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incumbent upon him on this occaſion to- neglect u 
own intereſts for the common good of the nation: 
and piving the Athenians to underſtand, that, provide 
they behaved themſelves with courage and conduct, a 
the Grecians would quickly deſire to confer the con. 
mand upon them, of their own accord, he perſuade; We 
them to conſent, as he would do himſelf, to give wil 
that point at preſent to the Spartans. It may july 
be ſaid, that this prudent moderation in Themiſtocls ni 
was another means of ſaving the ſtate : for the alla 
threatened to ſeparate themſelves from them, if thy 
refuſed to comply; and if that had happened, Greece 
muſt have been inevitably ruined. 


SECT. V. The battle of Thermopylæ. The death iW*car 
Leonidas. rive 


(») T HE only thing that now remained to be di, col! 

cuſſed, was, to know in what place the 
ſhould reſolve ro meet the Perſians, in order to diſpute 
their entrance into Greece. The people of Thellaly ; 
repreſented, that as they were the moſt expoſed, and 


likely to be firſt attacked by the enemy, it was but ( 
reaſonable, that their defence and ſecurity, on which ptin 
the ſafety of all Greece ſo much depended, ſhould tilt n 
be provided for; without which they ſhould be ob Wh 
ged to take other meaſures, that would be contrary i baſe 


their inclinations, but yet abſolutely neceſſary, in cal: cctv 
their country was left unprotected and defencele(s. iti 
was hereupon reſolved, that ten thouſand men ſhould 
be ſent to guard the paſſage which ſeparates Macedo 
nia from Theſſaly, near the river Peneus, between the 
mountains of Olympus and Offa. But Alexander, the 
fon of Amyntas, King of Macedonia, having given then 
to underſtand, that if they waited for the Perſians in 
that place, they muſt inevitably be overpowered by 
their numbers, they retired to Thermopylæ. This { 
Theſſalians finding themſelves thus abandoned, with 
out any farther deliberation ſubmitted to the Perl1ans 
OA. M. 3524. Ant. J. C. 480. Her. l. 7. c. 172. 173. 
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(z) Thermopylzis aſtreight or narrow paſs of Mount 

ECEta, between Theſſaly and Phocis, but twenty-five 

feet broad, which therefore might be defended by a 

mall number of forces, and which was the only way 

through which the Perſian land-army could enter A- 
chaia, and advance to beſiege Athens. This was the 
place where the Grecian army thought fit to wait for 
the enemy. The perſon who commanded it was Leo- 
Wnidas, one of the two kings of Sparta. 

(a) Xerxes in the mean time was upon his march. 

He had given orders for his fleet to follow him along 
the coaſt, and to regulate their motions according to 
thoſe of the land- army. Where-ever he came, he found 
proviſions and refreſhments prepared beforehand, pur- 
bant to the orders he had ſent : and every city he ar- 
rived at, gave him a magnificent entertainment, which 
coſt immenſe ſums of money. The vaſt expence of 
cheſe treats gave occaſion to a witty ſaying of a cer- 
Stain citizen of Abdera in Thrace, who, when the King 
was gone, ſaid, they ought to thank the gods, that he 
Feat but one meal a-day. 
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ution to reſiſt him with open force, he retired to the 
top of the mountain Rhodope, into an inacceſſible place, 
Band forbade all his ſons, who were ſix in number, to 
carry arms againſt Greece. But they, either out of 
fear of Kerxes, or out of curiolity to ſec ſo important 
a war, followed the Perſians, in contradiction to their 
father's injunction. On their return home, their fa- 
ther, to puniih ſo direct a ditobedience, condemned all 
his ſons to have their eyes put out. Xerxes continued 
is march through Thrace, Macedonia, and Theſſaly, 


(z) Heul. 7, c. 175. — 177 (a. Ibid. c. 108.— 132. (+) Her. 
8. 0. 116. 
| N 3 every 


bu (5) In the ſame country of Thrace, there was 2 

ich prince who ſhewed an extraordinary greatneſs of ſoul 9 
ft on this occaſion: it was the King of the Biſaltes. } 
bi- VV hilft all the other princes ran into ſervitude, and Fl 
u baſely ſubmitted to Xerxes, he bravely refuſed to re- 5 
eie eeive his yoke, or to obey him. Not being in a con- I 
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every thing giving way before him till he came to the 
ftreight of Thermopylz. 

(e) One cannot tee, without the utmoſt aſtoniſh, 
ment, with what an handful of troops the Grecizn 
oppoſed the innumerable army of Xerxes. We find 
" a particular account of their number in Pauſanias. Al 
their forces joined together, amounted only to eleven 
thouſand two hundred men. Of which number four 
thouſand only were employed at Thermopylæ to de. 
fend the paſs. But theſe ſoldiers, adds the hiſtorian, 
were all determined to a man either to conquer or die, 
And what is it that an army of ſuch reſolution is not 
able to effect ? 

(d) When Xerxes advanced near the ftreights cf 
Thermopylæ, he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to find, that 
they were prepared to diſpute his paſſage. He had al. 
ways flattered himſelf, that, on the firſt hearing of his 
arrival, the Grecians would betake themſelves to flight; 
nor could he ever be perſuaded to believe, what De- 
maratus had told him from the beginning of his pro- 
ject, that, at the firſt paſs he came to, he would find 
his whole army ſtopped by an handful of men. He 
ſent out a ſpy before him to take a view of the enemy, 
The {py brought him word, that he found the Lace. 
dæ monians out of their intrenchments, and that they 
were diverting themſelves with military exerciſes, and 
combing their hair. This was the Spartan manner of 
preparing themſelves for battle. 

Xerxes, ſtill entertaining ſome hopes of their flight, 
waited four days on purpoſe to give them time to re- 
treat. (e) And, in this interval of time, he uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to gain Leonidas, by making him 
magnificent promites, and aſſuring him, that he would 
make him maſter of all Greece, if he would come 
over to his party. Leonidas rejected his propoſd fo. 
with ſcorn and indigvation. Xerxes having after- Qi 
wards wrote to him to deliver up his arms, Leonidas, 

Ce Paul l. 10. p. 645. (4) Her, 1.7. c. 207. 231. ; Dio ns 


I. 11, f.. — lo. (e) Plut, in Lacon. apoph. p. 225, 
| 4 | 1 
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a ſtyle and ſpirit truly Laconical, anſwered him in 
bo words, * Come and take them, Nothing remains 
, but to prepare themſelves to engage the Lacedæ- 
Jonians. Xerxes firſt commanded his Median forces 
march againſt them, with orders to take them all 
ee, and bring them to him. Theſe Medes were not 
le to ſtand the charge of the Grecians ; and being 
Samefully put to flight, they ſhewed, ſays Herodo- 
s, + that Xerxes had a great many men, and but 
by ſoldiers. The next that were ſent to face the 
Partans, were thoſe Perſians called the immortal band, 
Shich conſiſted of ten thouſand men, and were the 
geſt troops in the whole army. But theſe had no bet- 
er ſucceſs than the former. 

Kerxes, out of all hopes of being able to force his 
hay through troops ſo determined to conquer or die, 
as extremely perplexed, and could not tell what reſo- 
tion to take; when an inbabitant of the country 
ame to him, and diſcovered a ſecret ꝓ path to the top 
df an eminence, which overlooked and commanded 
the Spartan forces. He quickly diſpatched a detach- 
ent thither; which marching all night, arrived there 
ſt the break of day, and poſſeſſed themſelves of that 
ddvantageous poſt. 

The Greeks were ſoon appriſed of this misfortune : 
and Leonidas ſeeing that it was now impoſlible to re- 
pulſe the enemy, obliged the reſt of the allies to retire; 
put ſtaid himſelf with his three hundred Lacedæmo- 
plans, all reſolved to die with their leader; who being 
fold by the oracle, that either Lacedæmon or her 
King muſt neceſſarily periſh, determined, without the 
Jealt difficulty or heſitation, to ſacrifice himſelf for his 
Country. 'The Spartans loſt all hopes either of con- 


| * *Avreypanie, Monay Ades. 
| "Ort aoAA0i pev EvIpuror Ev, GA yor de pg. 

Quod multi homives eſſent, pauei autem viri. 
| When the Gauls, two hundred years after this, came to invade 
reece, they poſk fled themſelves of the ftreighrs of Theempy nr by 
cans of the fame by-path, which the G1ecians had ſtill nepler cd oife- 
ut Fauſau. J. 1. 5. 7. C 6 | | 
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quering or eſcaping, and looked upon Thermopylæ: 
their burying-place. The King exhorting his men 
take ſome nouriſhment, and telling them at the ſx, 
time, that they ſhould ſup together with Pluto, thy 
ſet up a ſhout of joy, as if they had been invited to, 
banquet, and full of ardour advanced with their Ku 
to battle. The ſhock was exceeding violent and bly 
dy. Leonidas himſelf was one of the firſt that u 
The endeavours of the Lacedæmonians to defend H 
dead body were incredible. At length, not vanquily\i 
ed, but oppreſſed by numbers, they all fell, exc» 
one man, who eſcaped to Sparta, where he was tres. 
ed as a coward and traitor to his country, and no bog 
would keep company or converſe with him. But ſou 
afterwards he made a glorious amends for his fault a 
the battle of Platæa, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf n 
an extraordinary manner. ( Xerxes, enraged to H 
laſt degree againſt Leonidas for daring to make hea 
againſt him, cauſed his dead body to be hung up on: 
gallows, and made his intended diſhorour of his ene d! 
my his own immortal ſhame. 
Some time after theſe tranſactions, by order of the 
Amphictyons, a magnificent monument was ereCteda 
Thermopylz to the honour of theſe brave defenders i 
Greece; and upon the monument were two inſcrip 
tions; one of which was general, and related to al 
thoſe that died at Thermopylæ, importing, that the 
Greeks of Peloponneſus, to the number only of fou 
thouſand, had made head againſt the Perſian army, 
which conſiſted of three millions of men: the other 
related to the Spartans in particular. It was compo. 
ſed by the poet Simonides, and is very remarkable far 
its ſimplicity. It is-as follows. 
* Ziv, ayſunov Acxidarwoviong, tri Th It 
KAT, reg xtivey TEFpeevor vc Aο¹. 
Her. 1.7. c. 238. | 
* Pari animo Lacedzmonii in Thermopylis occiderunt, in quos &. 
monides: | 


ap. 


Dic, ho ſpes Spartæ nos te hie vidiſſe jacentes, 
Dum lanctis patriæ legibus obſequimur, 

Cic. Tuſc. queſt, I. 1. 1.191 

: that 
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l at is to ſay, Go, paſſenger, and tell at Lacedæmon, 
Wt we died here in obedience to her ſacred laws, 
Worty years afterwards, Pauſanias, who obtained the 
Paory of Platza, cauſed the bones of Leonidas to be 
Wrried from Thermopylæ to Sparta, and erected a 
Pagnificent monument to his memory: near which 
Was likewiſe another erected for Pauſanias. Every 
Wear at theſe tombs was a funeral oration pronounced 
© the honour of theſe heroes, and a public game; 
Fherein none but Lacedzmonians had a right to par- 
ke, in order to ſhew, that they alone were concern- 
& in the glory obtained at Thermopylæ. 

cg Xerxes in that affair loſt above twenty thou- 
nd men, among which were two of the King's own 
Prothers. He was very ſenſible, that ſo great a loſs, 
Which was a manifeſt proof of the courage of their e- 
emies, was capable of alarming and diſcouraging his 
Woldiers. In order therefore to conceal the knowledge 
of it from them, he cauſed all his men that were kill - 
d in that action, except a thouſand, whoſe bodies he 
ordered to be left upon the field, to be thrown toge- 
her into large holes, which were ſecretly made, and 
overed over afterwards with earth and herbs. This 
; ratagem ſucceeded very ill: for when the ſoldiers in 
Sis fleet, being curious to ſee the field of battle, ob- 
gained leave to come thither for that purpoſe, it ſerved 
Father to diſcover his own littleneſs of foul, than to 
TKonceal the number of the ſlain. | 

| (hb) Diſmayed with a victory that had coſt him {6 
dear, he aſked Demaratus, if the Lacedæmonians had 
any ſuch ſoldiers? That prince told him, that the 
Spartan republic had a great many cities belonging to 
Bt, of which all the inhabitants were excecding brave; 
but that the inhabitants of Lacedæmon, who were 
properly called Spartans, and who were about eight 
thouſand in number, ſurpaſſed all the reſt in valour, 
and were all of them ſuch as thoſe who had fought 
under Leonidas. 


) Her. I. 8, c. 24-25 ( Id. I. 7. c. 134137, 
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I return a little to the battle of Thermopylz, th, 
iſſue of which, fatal in appearance, might make 
impreſſion upon the minds of the readers to the dil, 
vantage of the Lacedæmonians, and occaſion thy 
courage to be looked upon as the effect of a preſuny. 
tuous temerity, or a deſperate reſolution. 

That action of Leonidas, with his three hundred 
Spartans, was not the effect of raſhneſs or deſpair, bu 
Was a wife and noble conduct, as (i) Diodorns Siculy 
has taken care to obſerve, in the magnificent enco. 
mium upon that famous engagement, to which he 4, 
ſcribes the ſucceſs of all the enſuing victories and cam. 
paigns. Leonidas knowing that Xerxes marched a 
the head of all the forces of the eaſt, in order to over. 
whelm and cruth a little country by the dint of tis 
numbers, rightly conceived, from the ſuperiority of his 
genius and underſtanding, that if they pretended to 
make the ſucceſs of that war conſiſt in oppoſing force 
to force, and numbers to numbers, all the Grecian 
nations together would never be able to equal the Per. 
ſians, or to diſpute the victory with them; that it was 
therefore neceſſary to point out to Greece another 
means of ſafety and preſervation whilſt ſhe was under 
theſe alarms; and that they ought to ſhew the whole 
univerſe, who had all their eyes upon them, what glo- 
rious things may be done, when greatneſs of mind is 
oppoſed to force of body, true courage and bravery 
againſt blind impetuolity, the love of liberty again 
tyrannical oppreſhon, and a few diſciplined veteran 
troops, againſt a confuſed multitude, though never ſo 
numerous. Theſe brave Lacedæmonians thought it 
became them, who were the choiceſt ſoldiers of the 
chief people of Greece, to devote themſelves to cet 
tain death, in order to make the Perſians ſenſible how 
difficult it is to reduce free men to ſlavery, and to teach 
the reſt of Greece, by their example, cither to vans 
quiſh or to periſh. 

I do not copy theſe ſentiments from my own inven- 

i Diod. |. 11. p. 9. : 

tion, 
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on, or aſcribe them to Leonidas without foundation: 
ey are plainly compriſed in that ſhort anſwer which 
at worthy King of Sparta made a certain Lacedæmo- 
an; who, being aſtoniſhed at the generous reſolu- 
bn the King had taken, ſpoke to him in this manner: 
) Is it poſſible then, Sir, that you can think of 
marching with an handful of men againſt ſuch a 
mighty and innumerable army?“ © If we are to 
reckon upon numbers,” replied Leonidas, “ all the 
people of Greece together would not be ſufficient, 
ſince a ſmall part of the Perſian army is equal to all 
her inhabitants: but if we are to reckon upon va- 
lour, my little troop is more than ſufficient.” 
The event ſhewed the juſtneſs of this prince's ſenti- 
ents. That illuſtrious example of courage aſtoniſhed 
he Perſians, and gave new ſpirit and vigour to the 
reeks. The lives then of this heroic leader and his 
@rave troop were not thrown away, but uſefully em- 
Noyed; and their death was attended with a double 
4 fe, more great and laſting than they themſelves 
bad imagined. - On one hand, it was in a manner the 
red of their enſuing victories, which made the Per- 
Pans for ever after lay aſide all thoughts of attackin 
Greece ; ſo that, during the ſeven or eight ſucceeding 
Frigns, there was neither any prince who durſt enter- 
Jain ſuch a deſign, nor any flatterer in his court who 
Burſt propoſe the thing to him. On the other hand, 
Juch a ſignal and exemplary inſtance of intrepidity 
made an indelible impreſſion upon all the reſt of the 
Precians, and left a perſuaſion deeply rooted in their 
Hearts, thac they were able to ſubdue the Perſians, 
End ſubvert their vaſt empire. Cimon was the man 
ho made the firſt attempt of that kind with ſucceſs. 
Ageſilaus afterwards puſlied that deſign ſo far, that he 
made the great monarch tremble in his palace at Suſa. 
Alexander at laſt accompliſhed it with incredible faci- 
pity. He never had the leaſt doubt, no more than the 
Macedomans who followed him, or the whole coun- 


Y Plut. in Lac. Apoph. p. 225» 
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try of Greece that choſe him general in that expeg, 
tion, but that with thirty thouſand men he could te, 
duce the Perſian empire, as three hundred Spartan, 
had been ſufficient to check the united forces of the Miorce 
whole Eaſt. - | 


SECT. VI. Naval battle near Artemiſa. 


CD THE very ſame day on which paſſed the gl» 

rious action at Thermopylz, there was alſo WM 
engagement at ſea between the two fleets. That «fi 
the Grecians, excluſive of the little galleys and fmil 


boats, conſiſted of two hundred and ſeventy - one vc. en 
ſels. This fleet had lain by near Artemiſa, a p. nd 
montory of Eubcea upon the northern coaſt toward ieptir 
the ſtreights. That of the enemy, which was mae la 
more numerous, was near the ſame place, but had lach uch 
ſuffered in a violent tempeſt, that had deſtroyed abo go. 
four hundred of their veſſels. Notwithſtanding ti (i. 
loſs, as it was ſtill vaſtly ſuperior in number to id ae 
of the Grecians, which they were preparing to fi ibut 
upon, they detached two hundred of their veſſels with ere 
orders to wait about Eubcea, to the end that none othit 
the enemy's veſſels might be able to eſcape them. Triagni 
Grecians having got intelligence of that ſeparation ole: 
immediately fet fail in the night, in order to att o t 
that detachment at day-break the next morning. BulWoura 
not meeting with it, they went towards the eveningWnat t. 
and fell upon the bulk of the enemy's fleet, vic eſpiſ⸗ 
they treated very roughly. Night coming on, they the 
were obliged to ſeparate, and both parties retired itho 
their poſt. But the very night that parted them, poi Th 
ved more pernicious to the Perſians, than the engage Hence 
ment which had preceded, from a violent ſtorm in th: 
wind, accompanied with rain and thunder, which d elibe. 
ſtreſſed and haraſſed their veſſels till break of dayWlcmnitz 
and the two hundred ſhips alſo, that had been detache hey ſt 
from their fleet, as we mentioned before, were alm gainſt 


all caſt away upon the coaſts of Eubcea ; it being H iſtoc 


(0 Her. I, 8. 6. 1.—18.; Died. 1. 11. P- Io. & 11. 4 
V 
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In of the gods, ſays Herodotus, that the two fleets 
Would become very near equal. 


rcement of fifty-three veſſels, the Grecians, who 
Pere appriſed of the wrack that had befallen part of 
he enemy's fleet, fell upon the ſhips of the Cilicians 
It the ſame hour they had attacked the fleet the day 
Wcfore, and ſunk a great number of them. The Per- 


» 

ins, being aſhamed to ſee themſelves thus inſulted by 
enemy that was ſo much inferior in number, 
| Wought fit the next day to appear firſt in a diſpoſition 
0 engage. The battle was very obſtinate this time, 
„ad the ſucceſs pretty near equal on both ſides, ex- 


gepting that the Perſians, who were incommoded by 
e largeneſs and number of their veſſels, ſuſtained 
nuch the greater loſs. Both parties however retired 
n good order. | LN oF ik 
(n) All theſe actions, which paſſed near Artemiſa, 
id not bring matters to an abſolute deciſion, but con- 
Fbuted very much to animate the Athenians; as they 
ere convinced by their own experience, that there is 
othing really formidable, either in the number and 
nagnificent ornaments of veſſels, or in the barbarians 
ſolent ſhouts and ſongs of victory, to men that know 
ow to come to cloſe engagement, and that have the 
ourage to fight with fleadine(s and reſolution ; and 
at the beſt way of dealing with ſuch an enemy, is to 
eſpiſe all that vain appearance, to advance boldly up 
them, and to charge them briſkly and vigorouſly 
ithout ever giving ground. 4 
The Grecian fleet having at this time had intelli- 
ence of what had paſſed at Thermopylæ, reſolved up - 
zn the courſe they were to take without any farther 
leliberation. They immediately failed away from Ar- 
ela, and advancing toward the heart of Greece, 
hey ſtopped at Salamin, a little iſle very near and. over. 
gainſt Attica. Whilſt the fleet was retreating, The. 
niſtocles paſſeq through all the places where it wag 
(m) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 115. 117.; Her. I. 8. c. 21. 22. 
VoL, III. | O neceſſary 


v1 


The Athenians having the ſame day received a rein- 
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neceſſary for the enemy to come to land, in order ty 
take in freſh water, or other proviſions, and in large 
characters ingraved upon the rocks and the ſtones the 
following words, which he addreſſed to the Ionians; 
Be of our ſide, ye people of Ionia: come cver to 1h 
party of your fathers, who expoſe their own lives ji 
no other end than to maintain your liberty; or, if yi 
cannot pefſibly do that, at leaſt do the Perſians all 1; 
miſchief you can, when we are engaged with them, au. 
put their army into diſorder and confuſion. (n) By thi; i 
means Themiſtocles hoped either to bring the Ionian 
really over to their party, or at leaſt to render them ſi. 
| Tpected to the barbarians. We ſee this general had hi 
thoughts always intent upon his buſineſs, and neglect 
nothing that could contribute to the ſucceſs of his deſigns, 


Sz cT. VII. The Athenians abandon their city, whid 
is taken and burnt by Xerxes. 


ERXES in the mean time was entered into the coun- 
try of Phocis by the upper part of Doris, and wa 
burning and plundering the cities of the Phocians, 
The inhabitants of Peloponneſus having no thoughts 
but to ſave their own country, reſolved to abandon al 
the reſt, and to bring all the Grecian forces together 
within the iſthmus, over which they intended to build 
a ſtrong wall from one ſea to the other, a ſpace of neu 
five miles Engliſh. The Athenians were highly pro- 
voked at fo baſe a deſertion, ſeeing themſelves ready to 
fall into the hands of the Perſians, and likely to bear 
the whole weight of their fury and vengeance. Some 
time before they had conſulted the oracle of Delphos, 
which had given them for anſwer, (o) That there would 
be no way of ſaving the city but by walls of u. 
The ſentiments of the people were much divided about 
this ambiguous expreſſion. Some thought it was tobe 
underſtood to mean the citadel, becauſe heretofore it 
had been ſurrounded with wooden paliſades. But The: 
miſtocles gave another ſenſe to the words, which ws 


(n9 Her, 1,8, e. 49-41, (0) Id. l. 7. c. 139.—143· 


much 
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uch more natural, underſtanding it to intend ſhip- 
Sing ; and demonſtrated, that the only meaſures they 
Jad to take were, to leave the city empty, and to im- 
Park all the inhabitants. But this was a reſolution the 
People would not at all give ear to, as thinking them- 
lvees inevitably loſt, and not even caring to conquer, 
ben onde they had abandoned the temples of their 
Wods, and the tombs of their anceſtors. Here The— 
iſtocles had occaſion for all his addreſs and all his elo- 
Wuence to work upon the people. After he had re- 
| 


< 


1; 


Sreſented to them, that Athens did not conſiſt either 
bf its walls, or its houſes, but of its citizens, and that 
The ſaving of theſe was the preſervation of the city, he 
Bndcavoured to perſuade them by the argument moſt 
Napable of making an impreſſion upon them, in the 
Wnhappy, afflicted, and dangerous condition they were 
Pen in, I mean the argument and motive of divine 
Wuthority ; giving them to underſtand, by the very 


appened, that their removing for a time from Athens 
as manifeſtly the will of the gods. 


(p) A decree was therefore paſſed, by which, in 
3 rder to ſoften what appeared ſo hard in the reſolution 
er 


F deſerting the city, it was ordained, « That Athens 
ſhould be given up in truſt into the hands, and com- 
mitted to the keeping and protection of Minerva, 
patroneſs of the Athenian people; that all ſuch in- 
habitants as. were able to bear arms, ſhould go on 
| {hipboard ; and that every citizen ſhould provide, 
as well as he could, for the ſafety and ſecurity of 
his wife, children, and ſlaves.” 
(4) The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon, who 
as at this time very young, was of great weight on 
is ſingular occaſion. Followed by his companions, 
Ith a gay and chearful countenance, he went public- 
along the ſtreet of the Ceramicus to the citadel, in 
he · Mrder to conſecrate a bitt of a bridle, which he car- 
49 Her. 1. 8. e. 1 *3 «1 i . 7 
(7) Plut.in Cin. þ. 481. , 
ch O 2 ried 


Fords of the oracle, and by the prodigies which had 
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ried in his hand, in the temple of Minerva; deſigning 
to make the people underſtand, by this religious a 
affecting ceremony, that they had no farther buſing 
with land- forces, and that it behoved them now tobe. 
take themſelves entirely to the fea. After he had nay 
an offering of this bitt, he took one of the (bields thai 
hung upon the wall of the temple, paid his devotion 
to the goddeſs, went down to the water-lide, and ua 
the firſt who, by his example, inſpired the great 
part of the people with confidence and refolution, a 
encouraged them to imbark. 

The major part of them ſent their fathers and my. 
thers, that were old, together with their wives and 
children, to the city of * Trezene ; the inhabitants fi 
which received them with great humanity and genes 
tity. For they made an ordinance, that they ſhoul 
be maintained at the expence of the public, and 4 
ſigned for each perſon's ſubſiſtence two oboli a-day 
Which were worth about two pence Englith money, 
Belides this, they permitted the children to gathi 
fruit where-ever they pleaſed, or where-ever they came, 
and ſettled a fund for the payment of the maſters wh 
had the care of their education. What a. beautifi 
thing it is to ſee a city, expoled as this was, to tht 
greateſt dangers and calamities, extend her care and 
generolity in the very midſt of ſuch alarms, cven u 
the education of other people's children! 

When the whole city came to imbark, fo movin 
and melancholy a ſpectacle drew tears from the eyes 
all that were preſent, and at the ſame time occaliones 
great admiration, with regard to the ſteadineſs and col 
rage of thoſe men, who ſent their fathers and mothen 
another way and to other places, and who, without bt 
ing moved either at their grief and lamentations, or 
the tender embraces of their wives and children, paſſe 
over with ſo much firmneſs and reſolution to Salami 
But that which extremely raifed and augmented tit 


This was a ſmall city ſitvate upon the ſea-ſide, in that part of d 
Pcloponnelus called Argolis. 
1 , genen 
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at they were forced to leave in the city on account of 
Wheir age and infirmities; and of which many volunta- 
Wily remained there, on a motive of religion, believing 
Ine citadel: to be the thing meant by the oracle in the 
Drementioned ambiguous expreſſion of wooden walls. 
There was no creature, (for hiſtory has judged this 
ircumſtance worthy of being remembered), there was 
o creature, I ſay, even to the very domeftic animals, 
Put what took part in this public mourning; nor was 
t poſſible for a man to ſee thoſe poor creatures run 
owling and crying after their maſters, who were go- 
g a thipboard, without being touched and affected. 
Among all the reſt of theſe animals, particular notice 
taken of a dog belonging to Xanthippus, the father 
f Pericles, which not being able to endure to ſee him- 
elf abandoned by his maſter, jumped into the fea after 
Sim, and continued ſwimming as near as he could to 
Whe veſſel his maſter was on board of, till he landed 
Wuite ſpent at Salamin, and died the moment after up- 
Da the ſhore. In the ſame place, even ia Plutarch's 
Fime, they uſed to ſhew the ſpot wherein this faithful 
Wnimal was ſaid to be buried, which was called the dog's 
mrying-place. 

63 Whilſt Xerxes was continuing his march, ſome 
deſerters from Arcadia came and joined his army. 
The King having aſked them, what the Grecians were 
men doing? was extremely ſurpriſed when he was 
old, that they were employed in ſeeing the games 
Ind combats then celebrating at Olympia: and his 
urpriſe was ſtill increaſed, when he underſtood that 
the victor's reward in thoſe engagements was only a 
rown of olive. What men mult they be, cried one 
pf the Perſian nobles with great wonder and aſtoniſſi- 
ent, that are affected only with honour, and not with 
money! | | 
(5) Rerxes had ſent off a conſiderable detachment 
ff his army to plunder the temple of Delphos, in 


W-cneral compaſſion, was the great number of old men 


(r) Her. J. 8. c. 16. (5) Id. ibid. c. 354—39:; Diod. I. 11. p- 12. 
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- , which he knew there were immenſe treaſuree, being re, 
ſolved to treat Apollo with no more favour than the 
other gods, whoſe temples he had pillaged. If ve 
may believe what Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus ſay 
of this matter, as ſoon as ever this detachment advan. 
ced near the temple of Minerva, ſirnamed the Prori. 
dent, the air grew dark. on a ſudden, and a violent 
tempeſt aroſe, accompanied with impetuous winds, 
thunder, and lightning: and two huge rocks having 
ſevered themſelves from the mountain, fell upon the 
Perſian troops, and cruthed the greateſt part of them, 

Ct) The other part of the army marched toward 
the city of Athens, which was deſerted by all its in 
habitants, except a ſmall number of citizens who had 
retired into the citadel; where they defended them. 
ſelves with incredible bravery, till they were all killed, 

and would hearken to no terms of accommodation 
whatſoever. Xerxes having ſtormed the citadel, re. 
duced it to aſhes. He immediately diſpatched a courier 
to Suſa, to carry the agreeable news of his ſucceſs to 
Artabanes his uncle; and at the ſame time ſent him 
a great number of pictures and ſtatues. (u Thoſe of 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, the ancient deliverers of 
Athens, were ſent with the reſt. One of the Antio- 
chus's, King of Syria, (I do not know which of them, 
nor at what time it was), returned them to the Athe. 
nians, being perſuaded he could not poſſibly make 
them a more acceptable preſent. 


SEC r. VIII. The battle of Salamin. Precipitate re- 
turn of Xerxes into Aſia, The characters of The- 
miſtocſes and Ariſtides. The defeat of the Cariha- 
ginians in Sicily. , 1 15 

(x) AT this time a diviſion aroſe among the com- 

( > manders of the Grecian fleet; and the con- 

federates, in a council of war which was held for that 

purpole, were of very different ſentiments concerning 
the place for engaging the enemy. Some of them, 


| (t) Her. 12. e. 3054. (u Pauſan. |. f. p. 14. 
. Her. I. 8. c. 56. & 65.; Plat, in Themiſt. p. 117, 
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ad indeed the major part, at the head of whom was 
urybiades, the generaliſſimo of the fleet, were for 
Saving them advance near the iſthmus of Corinth, 
Sat they might be nearer the land- army, which was 
Poſted there to guard that paſs, under the command 
e Cleombrotus, Leonidas's brother, and more ready 
For the defence of Peloponneſus. Others, at the head 
f whom was Themiſtocles, alledged, that it would be 
Petraying of their country, to abandon fo advantage» 
Sus a poſt as that of Salamin. And as he ſupported 
Sis opinion with abundance of warmth, Eurybiades 
ifted up his cane over him in a menacing manner. 
tribe, ſays the Athenian, unmoved at the inſult, bu? 
ar me: and continuing his diſcourſe, proceeded to 
ew of what importanee it was for the fleet of the 
;recians, whole veſſels were lighter, and much fewer 
n number than thoſe of the Perſians, to engage in 
och a ftreight as that of Salamin, which would ren- 
ger the enemy incapable of uſing a great part of their 
orces. Eurybiades, who could not help being ſur- 
wiſed at the moderation of Themiſtocles, ſubmitted 
o bis reaſons, or at leaſt complied with his opinion, 
or fear the Athenians, whoſe ſhips made up above one 
alf of the fleet, ſhould ſeparate themſelves from the 
lies, as their general had taken occaſion to inſinuate. 
() A council of war was alſo held on the ſide of the 
Perſians, in order to determine whether they ſhould 


ome to the fleet, to take the advice of his captains 
nd officers, who were all unanimous for a battle, 
decauſe they knew it was agreeable to the King's in- 
lnation. Queen Artemiſia was the only perfon who 


e- 


dus conſequences of coming to blows with people 
uch more converfant and more expert in maritime 
airs than the Perſians; alledging, that the loſs of a 


Ns 
at 


ng {Wattle at ſea would be attended with the ruin of their 
m and-army; whereas, by protracting the war, and ap- 


(99 Her. J. 8. c. 67-70, 


azard a naval engagement. Xerxes himſelf was 


poſed that reſolution. She reprefented the danger» 


vi proaching | 
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proaching Peloponneſus, they ſnould create jealouſy, ap! 
and diviſions among their enemies, or rather augmen Wi (z 
the diviſion already very great amongſt them; that the and 
confederates in that caſe would not fail to ſepam f fa 
from one another, to return and defend their reſpe,, ice £ 
tive countries; and that then the King, without gig, Mies 
culty, and almoſt without ſtriking a ſtroke, might mal ou 
bimſelf maſter of all Greece. This wiſe advice uu roy 
not followed, and a battle was reſolved upon. Hatred 
Terxes, imputing the ill ſucceſs of all his forme ighbt 
engagements at ſea to his own abſence, was reſolved; le. 
be witneſs of this from the top of an eminence, when liatel 
he cauſed a throne to be erected for that purpoſe. Turo. 
might have contributed in ſome mealure to animate h practi 
forces: but there is another much more ſure and & (a) 
fectual means of doing it, I mean, by the prince's i ei 
preſence and example, when he himſelf ſhares in teme 
danger, and thereby ſhews himſelf worthy of being orce 
the ſoul and head of a brave and numerous body d allec 
men ready to die for his {ervice. A prince that he © 
not this ſort of fortitude, which nothing can ſhake, and ff 
and which even takes new vigour from danger, aj * are 
nevertheleſs be endued with other excellent qu: ities: þ lay 
but then he is by no means proper to commar an hit 
my. No qualification whatſoever can ſupply the va ane 
of courage in a general: and the * more he Jabours oli bel 
ſhew the appearance of it, when he has not the reality, ane 
the more he diſcovers his cowardice and fear. Theft“ Ib 
is, it muſt be owned, a vaſt difference between a ge my) 
neral officer and a ſimple ſoldier. Xerxes ought na of the 
to have expoſed his perſon otherwiſe than became: Perſis 
piince ; that is to ſay, as the head, not as the hand; vitho 
as he whoſe buſineſs it is to direct and give orders at ſuc 
not as thole who are to put them in execution. But nerou 
to keep himſelf entirely at a diſtance from danger, and luffer 
to act no other part than that of a ſpectator, was really but,) 
renouncing the quality and office of a general. wy 
* Quanto magis . \niFeſtin 

| * 3 100 ö occultare ac W grandma nitebantur, manifeſſ | (2) 
; "* Toy 78 


Themiſtocles 
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(2) Themiſtocles knowing, that ſome of the com- 
anders in the Grecian fleet ſtill entertained thoughts 
Ir failing: towards the iſthmus, contrived to have no- 
Nee given underhand to Xerxes, that, as the Grecian 


= 2 


Would be an eaſy matter for him to ſubdue and de- 
Wroy them all together; whereas, if they once ſepa- 
Hited from: one another, as they were going to do, he 
Wight never meet with another opportunity ſo favour- 
le. The King gave into this opinion; and imme- 
liately commanded a great number of his veſlels to 
urround Salamin by night, in order to make it im- 
practicable for the Greeks to qurt their poſt, 

(a) No body among the Grecians perceived that 
heir army was ſurrounded in this manner. Ariſtides 
ame the ſame night from Ægina, where he had ſome 
orces under his command, and with very great danger 
paſſed through the whole fleet of the enemy. When 
e came up to Themiſtocles's tent, he took him aſide, 
and ſpoke to him in the following manner. © If we 
are wiſe, Themiſtocles, we ſhall from henceforward 
lay aide that vain and childiſh diſſenſion that has 
' hitherto divided us, and ſtrive, with a more noble 
and uſeful emulation, which of us ſhall render the 
* beſt ſervice to his country; you by commanding, 
and doing the duty of a wiſe and able captain, and 
„by "obeying your orders, and by aſſiſting you with 
„my perſon and advice.” He then informed him 
of the army's being ſurrounded with the ſhips of the 
erſians, and warmly exhorted him to give them battle 
| Without delay. Themiſtocles, extremely aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch a greatneſs of ſoul, and ſuch a noble and ge- 
nerous frankneſs, was ſomewhat aſhamed, that he had 
JF fuffered himſelf to be fo much excelled by his rival; 


Ariſtides, that he would henceforward imitate his ge- 
neroſity, and even exceed it, if it were poſlible, in 


122 Her. e. 76. (en Pla. in Ariſt, p. 323: ; Her. 1.2. 
782. : 
the 


Ines were now allembled together in one place, it 
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the whole of his future conduct. Then, after having 
imparted to him the ſtratagem he had contriyed u 
deceive the Barbarian, he deſired him to go in peiſq, 


Nest 
che 
incr. 


to Eurybiades, in order to convince him that ther, Mere 
was no other means of ſafety for them, than to en. ; (elf, 
Womer 


gage the enemy by fea at Salamin; which commilli 
- Ariſtides executed with pleaſure and ſucceſs ; for h 
Was in great credit and eſteem with that general. 

(b) Both ſides therefore prepared 8 for the 
battle. The Grecian fleet conſiſted of three hundre! 
and eighty fail of ſhips, which in every thing followed 
the direction and orders of Themiſtocles. As nothing 
eſcaped his vigilance, and as, like an able commander, 
he knew how to improve every circumſtance and inci 
dent to advantage, before he would begin the engage 
ment, he waited till a certain wind, which roſe regu 
larly every day at a certain hour, and which was en. 
tirely contrary to the enemy, began to blow. 48 
ſoon as this wind roſe, the ſignal was given for battle, 
The Perſians, who knew that their King had his eyes 
upon them, advanced with ſuch a courage and impe- 
tuoſity, as were capable of ſtriking an enemy with 
terror. But the heat of the firſt attack quickly abated, 
'when they came to be engaged. Every thing was con- 
trary to, and diſadvantageous for them; the wind, 
which blew directly in their faces; the height and 
the heavineſs of their veſſels, which could not move c. 
and turn without great difficulty ; and even the num- 
ber of their ſhips, which was ſo far from being of uſe Aten 
to them, that it only ſerved to imbarraſs them, ina HA 
place ſo ſtrait and narrow as that. they fought in: Wi 
whereas, on the fide of the Grecians, every thing was 
done with good order, and without hurry and confu- 
ſion z becauſe every thing was directed by one com- 
mander. The Ionians, whom Themiſtocles had ad- 
viſed, by characters ingraven upon ſtones along the BF 
coaſts of Eubœa, to remember from whom they de- . 
rived their original, were the firſt that betook theme Ne. 


(®) Her. I. 8. c. 84.—96. 
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ves to flight, and were quickly followed by the reſt 
the fleet. But Queen Artemilia diſtinguiſhed herſelf 
incredible efforts of reſolution and courage; ſo that 


erxes, who ſaw in what manner ſhe had behaved 
Frſelf, cried out, “ that the men had behaved like 
Women in this engagement, and that the women had 


ewed the courage of men. The Athenians, being 


Praged that a woman had dared to appear in arms a- 
Winſt them, had promiſed a reward of ten thouſand 
Jachmas to any one that ſhould be able to take her 
re: but ſhe had the good fortune to eſcape. their 
prſuits. If they had taken her, ſhe could have de- 


ved nothing from them but the higheſt commen- 


tions, and the moſt honourable and generous treat- 
ce) The manner in which that + queen eſcaped, 
ght not to be omitted. Seeing herſelf warmly pur- 
Sed by an Athenian ſhip, from which it ſeemed im- 
pſſible for her to eſcape, ſhe hung out _ Grecian. co- 


urs, and attacked one of the Perſian veſſels, on 


ard of which was Damaſithymus, King of (4) Ca- 


mda, with whom ſhe had ſome difference, and ſunk 
: this made her purſuers believe, that her ſhip was 


Ine of the Grecian fleet, and give over the chace. 
| Such was the ſucceſs of the battle of Salamin, one 


10% Herod. l. 8. c. 87. 88.; Polyzn. I. 8. e. 53. (d) A city of 


ycia. 

* 0! wiv vpe yeyoranct wor yuralres, al be yuraixes dvd pec . 

Artemiſia inter primos duces bellum acerrime ciebat. Quippe, ut in 
P en timorem, ita in muliere virilem audaciam cerneres. 
WIN. J. 2. c. 1. | 
| It appears, that Artemiſia valued herſolf no leſs upon ſtratagem than 
purage, and at the ſame time was not very delicate in the choice of 
e meaſures ſhe uſed. It is ſaid, that being deſirous of ſeizing Latmus, 
{mall city of Caria, that lay very commod:ouſly for her, ſhe laid her 


bops in ambuſh, and, under pretence of cclebrating the fealt of the. 
other of the gods, in a wand conſecrated to her near that city, that 
e repaired thither with a great train of eunuchs, women, drums and 
umpets. The inhabitants ran in throngs to ſee that * ceremo- 


and in the mean time Artcmilia's troops took po 


ſſion of the 
ace. Polyan. ſtrateg. l. 8. c. 53. TOY 
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of the moſt memorable actions related in ancient jj, 


re. 

ſtory, and which has and- will render the name d d ti 
courage of the Grecians famous for ever. A grey en 
number of the - Perſian / ſhips were taken, and a my Wurſi 
cater funk upon this occaſion. Many of their 4. 2 

» who dreaded the King's cruelty no leſs than the Hips 
enemy, made the beſt of their way into their oy 1ain 
country. | ; rem 
Themiſtocles, in a ſecret converſation with Ari. Nhe e 
des, propoſed to his conſideration, in order to ſound cit 
him and to learn his true ſentiments, whether it woult ute 
not be proper for them to ſend ſome veſſels to breit Xi 
down the bridge which Xerxes had cauſed to be built, Hnd! 


to the end, ſays he, that we may take Aſia into Fu. Nrovi 
rope. But though he made this propoſal, he was fa 
from approving it. Ariſtides, believing him to bein 
earneſt,” argued very warmly. and ſtrenuouſly again 
any ſuch project, and repreſented to him how danger. 
ous it was to reduce ſo powerful an enemy to deſpair, Nhe b. 
from whom it was their buſineſs to deliver themſelves 
as ſoon as poſlible. Themiſtocles ſeemed to acquieke 
in his reaſons; and, in order to haſten the King's d. 
parture, contrived to have him ſecretly informed, that 
the Grecians deſigned to break down the bridge. The 
point Themiſtocles ſeems to have had in view by this 
falſe confidence, was to ſtrengthen bimſelf with 4. 
-riſtides's opinion, which was of great weight again 
that of the other generals, in caſe they inclined to go 
and break down the bridge. Perhaps too he might 
aim at guarding himſelf by this means againſt the ill 
will of his enemies, who might one day accuſe hin 
of treaſon before the people, if ever they came to knoy 
that he had been the author of that ſecret advice t0 
Rerxes. | | 
(e) This prince, being frightened on ſuch neus 
made the beſt uſe he could of his time, and ſet out by 
night, leaving Mardonius bchind him with an arm 
of three hundred thouſand men, in order to reduce 


(e. Her. I. 8. c. 115.— 120. 
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reece, if he was able. The Grecians, who expect- 
d that Xerxes would have come to another engage- 
ent the next day, having learned that he was. fled, 
,urſued him as faſt as they could, but to no purpoſe. 
&/ They had deſtroyed two hundred of the enemy's 
Whips, beſides thoſe which they had taken. The re- 
Nainder of the Perſian fleet, after having ſuffered ex- 
Fremely by the winds in their paſſage, retired towards 
he coaſt of Aſia ; and entered into the port of Cuma, 
2 city in Tolia, where they paſſed the winter, with- 
put daring afterwards to return into Greece, | 
Xerxes took the reſt of his army along with him, 
and marched by the way of the Helleſpont. As no 
roviſions had been prepared for them beforehand, 
hey underwent great hardſhips during their whole 
march, which laſted five and forty days. After ha- 
ing conſumed all the fruits they could find, the fol- 
ers were obliged to live upon herbs, and even upon 
he bark and leaves of trees. This occaſioned a great 
ſickneſs in the army; and great numbers died of 
fluxes and the plague. 
The King, through eagerneſs and impatience to 
nake his eſcape, left his army behind him, and tra- 
relled on before with a ſmall retinue, in order to reach 
he bridge with the greater expedition : but when he 
rrived at the place, he found the bridge broken 
down by the violence of the waves, in a great tem- 
peſt that had happened, and was reduced to the ne- 
ellity of paſſing the ſtreight in a cock-boat. * This 
vas a ſpectacle very proper to ſhew mankind the mu- 
ability of all earthly things, and the inſtability of hu- 
an greatneſs ; a prince, whoſe armies and fleets the 
and and fea were ſcarce able to contain a little while 


Her. I. 8. c. 130. 


* Erat res ſpectaculo digna, et æſtimatione ſortis humanæ, rerum 
aietate miranda, in exiguo latentem videre navigio, quem paulo ante 
x æquor omne capiebat; carentem etiam omni ſervorum miniſterio, 
dus exercitus, propter multitudinem, terris graves erant. Juſtin. 
2. c. 13. 
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before, now ſtealing away in a little boat, almoſt with, 
out any ſervants or attendants! Such was the event 
and ſucceſs of Xerxes's expedition againſt Greece. 
If we compare Xerxes with himſelf at different 
times and on different occaſions, we ſhall hardly knoy 
him for the ſame man. When affairs were under con. 
{ideration and debate, no perſon could ſhew more cou. 
rage and intrepidity than this prince : he is ſurpriſed, 
and even offended, if any one foreſees the leaſt diff. 
culty in the execution of his projects, or ſhews any 
apprehenſion concerning events. But when he come 
to the point of execution, and to the hour of danger, 
he flies like a coward, and thinks of nothing but f.. 
ving his own life and perſon. Here we have a ſenſible 
and evident proof of the difference between true cou- 
rage, Which is never deſtitute of prudence; and te. 
merity, always blind and preſumptuous. A wile and 
great prince weighs every thing, and examines all cir 
cumſtances, before he enters into a * war, of which 
he is not afraid, but at the ſame time does not delire; 
and when the time of action is come, the ſight of dan. 
ger ſerves only to animate his courage. Preſumption 
inverts this order. + When ſhe has introduced aſſu- 
rance and boldneſs, where wiſdom and circumlſpec- 
tion ought to preſide, ſhe admits fear and deſpair, where 
courage and intrepidity ought to be exerted. 

(g The firſt thing the Grecians took care of after 
the battle of Salamin, was, to ſend the firſt fruits of 
the rich ſpoil they had taken to Delphos. Cimon, 
who was then very young, ſignalized himſelf in a per- 
ticular manner in that engagement, and performed 
actions of ſuch diſtinguiſhed valour, as acquired him 
great reputation, and made him be conſidered from 
henceforth as a citizen that would be capable of ren: 


CY -- 


(g Her. I. 8. c. 122.—125. 


Non times bella, non provocas. Plin. de Traj. Fortiſſimus in ib 
diſcrimine, qui ante diſcrĩimen quietiſſimus. Tacit. hiſt. 1. 1. c. 14. 


Mp Ante diſerimen feroces, in periculo pavidi. Ibid. c. 68. 
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Bering the moſt important ſervices to his country on 

future occaſions. - 

Y But Themiſtocles carried off almoſt all the 655 
nour of this victory, which was the moſt ſignal that 
ver the Grecians obtained over the Perſians. The 

FE of truth obliged even thoſe who envied his glo- 
y moſt, to render him this teſtimony. It was a cu» 

: om in Greece, that, after a battle, the commanding 
Sofficers ſhould declare, who had diſtinguiſhed them- 

Wclves moſt, by writing in a paper the names of the 

nan who had merited the firſt prize, and of him who 

had merited the ſecond. On this occaſion, by a judg- 
ment which ſhews the good opinion natural for every 
1an to have of himſelf, each officer concerned ad- 
zudged the firſt rank to himſelf, and allowed the ſe - 
ond to Themiſtocles ; which was indeed giving him 
the preference fo them all. 
The Lacedæmonians having carried him to Sparta, 
n order to pay him the honours due to his merit, de- 
reed to their general Eurybiades the prize of valour, 
and to Themiſtocles that of wiſdom, which was a 

Erown of olive for both of them. They alſo made a 

preſent to Themiſtocles of the fineſt chariot in the 
ity ; and, on his departure, ſent three hundred young 
en of the moſt conſiderable families to wait upon 
im tothe frontiers ; an honour they had never ſhewn 
0 any perſon whatſoever before. 

But that which gave bim a till more ſenſible plea- 
Jure, were the public acclamations he received at the 
rſt Olympic games that were celebrated after the 
battle of Salamin, where all the people of Greece 
ere met together. As ſoon as he appeared, the 
ole aſſembly role up to do him honour : no bod 


egarded either the games or the combats ; Themiſto- 


les was the only ſpectacle. The eyes of all the com- 

pany were fixed upon him, and every body was eager 
to ſhew bim and point him out with the hand to the 
rangers that did not know him. He acknowledged 

( 79 Plut. in Themiſt. p. 120. 
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| afterwards to his friends, that he looked upon tha 

day as the happieſt of his life; that he had never taſted 

any joy ſo ſenſible and fo tranſporting ; and that thi 
reward, the genuine fruit of his labours, exceeded al 
his deſires. 

— Thereader has undoubtedly obſerved in Themiſto 
cles two or three principal ſtrokes of his charatte, 
which intitle him to be ranked amongſt the greateſ 


men. The defign which he formed and executed, f 


making the whole force of Athens maritime, ſhewed 
him to have a ſuperior genius, capable of the highel 
view, penetrating into futurity, and judicious to feize 
the deciſive point in great affairs. As the territory be. 
longing to Athens was of a barren nature and mal 
extent, he rightly conceived, that the only way that 
city hatl to enrich and aggrandize herſelf was by fe, 
And indeed that ſcheme may juſtly be looked upon 28 
the ſource and cauſe of all thoſe great events which 
raiſed the republic of Athens in the ſequel to ſo flow 
Tiſhing a condition. | 
Bur, in my opinion, though this wiſdom and fore. 
ſight is a moſt excellent and valuable talent, yet is it 
infinitely leſs meritorious than that uncommon temper 
and moderation, which Themiſtocles ſhewed on two 
critical occaſions, when Greece had been utterly un. 
done, if he had liſtened to the dictates of an ill-judged 
ambition, and had piqued himſelf upon a falſe point dt 
honour, as is uſual among perſons of his age and pro 
feſſion. The firſt of theſe occaſions was, when, not: 
withſtanding the crying injuſtice that was committed, 
both in reference to the republic of which he was! 
member, and to his own perſon, in appointing a La. 
cedæmonian generaliſſimo of the fleet, he exhorted 
and prevailed with the Athenians to deſiſt from their 


pretenſion, though never ſo juſtly founded, in order 


to prevent the fatal effects with which a diviſion among 
the confederates muſt have been neceſſarily attended 
And what an admirable inſtance did he give of his pie. 
ſence of mind and coolneſs of temper, when the lame 

7 | Eury biades 
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urydiades not only affronted him with harſh, and of- 
WF: ofive language, but lifted up his cane at him in a 
E.cnacing poſture ! Let it be remembered at the ſame 
lime, that Themiſtocles was then but young; that he 
as full of an ardent ambition for glory; that he was 
Tommander of a numerous fleet; and that he had 
Wight and reaſon on his ſide. How would our young 
 WSfficers behave on the like occaſion ? Themiſtocles 
or all patiently, and the victory of Salamin was the 
| WEruits of his patience. | 
| As to Ariſtides, I ſhall have occaſion in the ſequet 
. Who ſpeak more extenſively upon his character and me- 
. Wit. He was, properly ſpeaking, the man of the com- 
| MW&ronwealth : provided that was well and faithfully ſer- 
ea, he was very little concerned by whom it was done. 
be merit of others was far from offending him; 
ad inſtead of that, became his own, by the approba- 
oa and encouragement he gave lit. We have ſeen 
„im make his way through the enemy's fleet, at the 
deril of his life, in order to give Themiſtocles ſome 
« Nood intelligence and advice: and * Plutarch takes 
it Wotice, that, during all the time the latter had the 
« ommand, Ariſtides aſſiſted him on all occaſions with 
ois counſel and credit, notwithſtanding he had reaſon 
n- Jo look upon him not only as his rival, but his enemy. 
e et us compare this nobleneſs and greatnefs of ſoul with 
of be little ſpiritedneſs and meanneſs of thoſe men, who 
'0- Mie lo nice, punctilious, and jealous in point of com- 
ot. and; who are incompatible with their colleagues, u- 
ed, Wing all their attention and induſtry to ingroſs the glory 
f every thing to themſelves ; always ready to ſacri- 
. Nee the public to their private intereſts, or to ſuffer 
heir rivals to commit blunders, that they themſelves 
er Wnay reap advantage from them. | | 
ger (i) On the very ſame day the action of Thermo- 
ple happened, the formidable army of Carthagi- 


(i) Her. I. 7. c. 165.— 165. 
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nians, which conſiſted of three hundred thouſand mer, Nick 
was entirely defeated by Gelon, tyrant of Syracue | 
Herodotus places this battle on the ſame day with tha 
of Salamin. The circumſtances of that victory ip 
Sicily, I have related in the hiſtory of the Carthag. 
nians. Wen 

(+) After the battle of Salamin, the Grecians being N Poſale 
returned from - purſuing the Perſians, Themiſtocl, Wieſt o 
failed to all the iſlands that had declared for them, » Mlcbui 
levy contributions, and exact money from them. T 
firſt he began with was that of Andros, from who Me 
inhabitants he required a conſiderable fum, ſpeaking o Miet 
them in this manner: I come 70 you accompanied uit 1 lex 
tu powerful divinities, Perſuaſion and Force. The Wi 
anſwer they made him was: Me alſo have two oth Hunit. 
divinities en our fide, no lefs powerful than yur, 
and which do not per mit us to give the money you d. 
mand of us, Poverty and Impotence, Upon this re. Wor t 
fuſal he made a feint of beſieging them, and threat. mb 
ened that he would entirely ruin their city. He dealt iſto A 
in the fame manner with ſeveral other iſlands, which MW hel 
durſt not reſiſt him as Andros had done, and drew 
great ſums of money fi om them without the privity of 
the other commanders : for he was eſteemed a lover 


SECT. IX. The battle Platæa. 


CL MAzDoniws, who ſtaid in Greece with a bo- 

dy of three hundred thouſand men, let his 
troops paſs the winter in Theſſaly, and in the (pring 
zollowing led them into Bœotia. There was a very 
famous oracle in this country, the oracle I mean d 
Lebadia, which he thought proper to conſult, in order 
to know what would be the ſucceſs of the war. Tie 
prieſt, in Eis enthuſiaſlic fit, anſwered in a language 


Ci) Her. L 8. c. 111. 112.; Flut. in Themiſt. p. 122. 
1:00 A. M. 3525. Ant. J. C. 497. Her. 1.8. c. 113.— 131. 136. 
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nich no body that was preſent underſtood; as much 
to inſinuate, that the oracle would not deign to 
Peak intelligibly to a barbarian. At the ſame time 
Fſardonius ſent Alexander King of Macedonia, with 
Feral Perſian noblemen, to Athens; and by them, in 
the name of his maſter, made very advantageous pro- 
Poſals to the Athenian people, to divide them from the 
Weſt of their allies. The offers he made them were, to 
Wcbuild their city which had been burnt down, to give 
hem a conſiderable ſum of money, to ſuffer them to 
Ne according to their own laws and cuſtoms, and to 
ire them the government and command of all Greece. 
Wlexander, as their ancient friend, exhorted them in 
Sis own name to lay hold on fo favourable an oppor- 
unity for re-eſtabliſhing their affairs; alledging, that 
Whey were not in a condition to withſtand a power ſo 
„ rmidable as that of the Perſians, and fo much ſupe- 
. Noor to that of Greece. On the firſt intelligence of this 
mbaſſy, the Spartans alſo on their. ſide ſent deputies 
o Athens, in order to hinder it from taking effect. 
heſe were preſent when the others had their audience: 
here, as foon as Alexander had finiſhed his ſpeech, 
hey began in their turn to addrefs themſelves to the 
Achenians, and ſirengly exhorted them not to ſeparate 
Ehemſclives from their allies, nor to deſert the common 
Entereſt of their country, repreſenting to them, at the 
me time, that their union, in the preſent ſituation 
df their affairs, was their whole ſtrength, and would 
enden Greece invincible. They added farther, that 
the Spartan commonwealth was very ſenſibly moved 
vith the melancholy ſtate which the Athenians were 
In, who were deſtitute both of houſes and retreat, and 
Who, for two years together, had loft all their harveſts; 
that, in conſideration of that calamity, ſhe would en- 
page herielf, during the continuance of the war, to 
maintain and fupport their wives, their children, and 
their old men, and to furniſh a plentiful ſupply for all 
their wants. They concluded by obſerving, on the 
eonduct of Alexander, hole diſcourſe, they ſaid, Nabe 
| | —M 
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' ſuch as might be expected from one tyrant, who ſp 
in favour of another; but that he ſeemed to have f. 
got, that the people to whom he addreſſed himſcy 
had ſhewed themſelves on all occaſions the moſt 203 
lous defenders of the common liberty of their county, 

Ariſtides was at this time in office, that is to ſay, th 
principal of the Archons. As it was therefore his hy, 

ineſs to anſwer, he ſaid, That as to the barbarian, 
who made ſilver and gold the chief objects of their e 
ſteer, he forgave them for thinking they could ca. 
rupt the fidelity of a nation by large bounties and pro. 
miſes : but that he could not help being ſurpriſed, ani 
affected with ſome ſort of indignation, to ſee that the 
Lacedzmonians, regarding only the preſent diftre| 
and neceſſity of the Athenians, and forgetting their 
courage and magnanimity, ſhould come to perſuade 
them to perſiſt ſtedfaſtly in the defence of the common 
liberty of Greece by arguments and motives of gain, 
and by propoſing to give them victuals and proviſion; 
he deſired them to acquaint their republic, that all the 
gold in the world was not capable of tempting the 4. 
thenians, or of making them deſert the defence of the 
common liberty; that they had the grateful ſenſe they 
ought to have, of the kind offers which Lacedzmon 
bad made them ; but that they would endeavour to 
manage their affairs ſo, as not to be a burden to any 
of their allies. Then turning himſelf towards the am- 
baſſadors of Mardonius, and pointing with his hand to 
the ſun: Be aſſured, ſays he to them, hat as long as 
that planet ſhall continue his courſe, the Athenians 
will be mortal enemies ie the Perſians, and will nit 
ceaſe to take vengeance of them for ravaging ther 
lands, and burning their houſes and temples. Aftet 
which, he deſired the King of Macedonia, if he was 


inclined to be truly their friend, that he would not T 
make himſelf any more the bearer of ſuch propoſals io into 
them, which would only ſerve to reflect diſhonour up: + 
on him, without ever producing any other effect. 1 


Ariſtides, notwichſtanding his having made this 
; Plain 
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in and peremptory declaration, did not ſtop there. 
t that he might ftill imprint the greater horror for 
eu propoſals, and for ever to prohibit all manner of 
Wmmerce with the barbarians by a principle of reli- 
Won, he ordained, that the Athenian prieſts ſhould de- 
unce anathemas and execrations upon any perſon 
| hatſocver, that ſhould preſume to propoſe the making 
W an alliance with the Perſians, or the breaking of 
W.cic alliance with the reſt of the Grecians. 

en) When Mardonius had learned, by the anſwer 
Which the Athenians had ſent him, * that they were to 
& prevailed upon by no propoſals or advantages what- 
Pever to ſell their liberty, he marched with his whole 
Soy towards Attica, waſting and deſtroying whate- 
er be found in his way. The Athenians, not being 
Pa condition to withſtand ſuch a torrent, retired to 
Walamin, and for a ſecond time abandoned their city. 
Wſardonius, ſtill entertaining hopes of bringing them 
p ſome terms of accommodation, ſent another depu- 


Fertain Athenian, called Lycidas, being of opinion, 
Pat they ſhould hearken to what he had to offer, was 
unmediately ſtoned ; and the Athenian women running 
t the ſame time to his houſe, did the ſame execution 
pon his wife and children: ſo deteſtable a crime did 
bey think it to propoſe any peace with the Perſians, 
Put, notwithſtanding this, they had a reſpe& to the 
Fharacter wherewith the deputy was inveſted, and ſent 
um back without offering him any indignity or ill 
reatment. Mardonius now found that there was no 
peace to be expected with them, He therefore enter- 
d Athens, burnt and demoliſhed every thing that had 
4 their fury the preceding year, and left nothing 
anding. bs 

The Spartans, inſtead of conducting their troops 
Into Attica, according to their engagements, thought 


(m) Her. l. 9. c. 1-—11: ; Plut. in Ariſt. 
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only of keeping themſelves ſhut up within the Ply, 
ponneſus for their own ſecurity ; and with that view 
had begun to build a wall over the iſthmus, in orde 
to binder the enemy from entering that way ; by which 
means they reckoned they ſhould be ſafe themſelve, 
and ſhould have no farther occaſion for the aſliſtanc 
of the Athenians. The latter hereupon ſent deputig 
to Sparta, in order to complain of the ſlownels an 
neglect of their allies. But the Ephori did not {cen 
to be much moved at their remonſtrances: and as tha 
day was the feaſt of“ Hyacinthus, they ſpent it in 
feaſts and rejoicing, and deferred giving the deputie; 
their anſwer till the next day. And ſtill procraſting 
ting the affair as much as they could on various pre. 


texts, they gained ten days time, during which the 2 
building of the wall was completed. They were fer. 


the point of diſmiſſing the Athenian envoys in a ſcan- 
dalous manner, when a private citizen expoſtulated Mich 
with them, and repreſented to them, how baſe it would 
be to treat the Athenians in ſuch a manner, after al 
the calamities and voluntary loſſes they had ſo gene 
rouſly ſuffered for the common defence of liberty, and 
all the important ſervices they had rendered Greece it 
general. This opened their eyes, and made them a 
ſhamed of their perfidious deſign. The very next 
night following they ſent off, unknown to the Athe- 
nian deputies, five thouſand Spartans, who had each 
of them ſeven Helotæ, or flaves, to attend him. In 
the morning afterwards the deputies renewed thelt 


Irac' 
complaints with great warmth and reſentment, and y ſor 
were extremely ſurpriſed when they were told, that ergo 
the Spartan ſuccours were on their march, and by thb Hreec 
time were not far from Attica. Worea 
5 | ency 
* Amongſt the Lacedzmonians the feaſt of Hyacinthus continu i > 
three days: the firſt and laſt of which were days of! ſorrow and mouin- . 
ing for the death of Hyacinthus; but the ſecond was a day of rejoiciny 18 0 
which was ſpent in feaſting, ſports, and ſpectacles, and all kinds of dr (n) 


verſions. This feſtival was celebrated every year in the month of 4% 


gult, in honour of Apollo and Hyacinthus. 11. 


Mardonius 
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(=) Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and was 
his return into the country of Bœotia. As the 
tter was an open and flat country, he thought it 
ould be more convenient for him to fight there, 
an in Attica, which was uneven and rugged, full of 
ls and narrow paſſes, and which for that reaſon 
Sould not allow him ſpace enough for drawing up his 
umerous army in battle-array, nor leave room for his 
walry to act. When he came back into Bœotia, he 
camped by the river Aſopus. The Grecians fol- 
wed him thither under the command of Pauſanias 
ing of Sparta, and of Ariſtides general of the Athe- 
ans. The Perſian army, according to the account 
Herodotus, conſiſted of three hundred thouſand, 
„ according to that of Diodorus, of five hundred 
ouſand men. That of the Grecians did not amount 
d ſeventy thouſand : of which there were but five 
ouſand Spartans ; but as theſe were accompanied 
ith thirty-five thouſand of the Helotz, viz. ſeven 
br each Spartan, they made up together forty thou- 
nd: the latter of theſe were light-armed troops: the 
thenian forces conliſted but of cight thouſand, and 
e troops of the allies made up the remainder. The 
ght wing of the army was commanded by the Spar- 
ans, and the left by the Athenians ; an honour which 
e people of Tegæa pretended to, and diſputed with 
em, but in vain. - 
(0) Whilſt all Greece was in ſuſpenſe, expecting a 
attle that ſhould determine their fate, a ſecret con- 
racy, formed in the midſt of the Athenian camp 
y ſome diſcontented citizens, who intended the ſub- 
erſion of their popular government, or to deliver up 
reece into the hands of the Perſians, gave Ariſtides 
great deal of perplexity and trouble. On this emer- 
ency he had occaſion for all his prudence. Not know- 
bg exactly how many people might be concerned in 
bis conſpiracy, he contented himſelf with having eight 


(n) Her. I. 9. c. 12.76. ; Plut. in Ariſt. p. 325.—330.; Diod. 
11. Pp. 24.—26. (9) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 326. | b 
+ O 
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of them taken up: and of thoſe eight, the only . eac 
whom he cauſed to be accuſed, becauſe they had th, 
moſt laid to their charge, made their eſcape out of avi. 
camp, whilſt their trial was preparing. There is erm 
doubt but Ariſtides favoured their eſcape, leſt h 
ſhould be obliged to puniſh them, and their punih 
ment might occaſion ſome tumult and diſorder. MH duo 
others that were in cuſtody he releaſed, leaving tha 
room to believe, that he had found nothing agi oret 
them, and telling them, that the battle with the row 
my ſhould be the tribunal, where they might fully ſs, « 
ſtify their characters, and ſhew the world, how u. 
likely it was, that they had ever entertained a thong nadc 
of betraying their country, This well-timed and ve T. 
diſſimulation, which opened a door for repentance, and 
avoided driving the offenders to deſpair, appeaſcd d 
the commotion, and quaſhed the whole affair. 
Mardonius, in order to try the Grecians, ſent arm 
his cavalry,” in which he was ſtrongeſt, to {kirmibhe 3: 
with them. The Megarians, who were incamped ui 
on a plain, ſuffered{extremely by them; and, in ſpite 
of all the vigour. and reſolution with which they de. 
fended themſelves, they were upon the point of giring 
way, when a detachment of three hundred Athenians 
with ſome troops armed with miſſive weapons, advan 
ced to their ſuccour, Maſiſtius, the general of the 
Perſian borſe, and one of the moſt conſiderable noble 
men of his country, ſeeing them advance towards him 
in good order, made his cavalry face about and attaci 
them. The Athenians ſtood their ground, and waited 
to receive them. The ſhock was very fierce and vis 
lent, both ſides endeavouring equally to ſhew, by tht 


iſſue of this encounter, what would be the ſuccels 0 thi 
the general engagement. The victory was a long time e b. 
diſputed : but at laſt Maſiſtius's horſe being wounde tree 
threw his maſter, who was quickly after killed; vWhled 
on which the Perſians immediately fled. As ſoon o co 
the news of his death reached the barbarians, then; 
grief was exceſſive. They cut off the hair of Wes; 


head 
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eads, as alſo the manes of their horſes and mules, 
ling the camp with their cries and lamentations, 
aving loſt in their opinion the braveſt man of their 
army. ; | 
Aker this encounter with the Perſian cavalry, the 
o armies were a long time without coming to any 
Eton; becauſe the ſoothſayers and diviners, upon 
Wheir inſpecting the intrails of their victims, equally 
oretold both parties, that they ſhould be victorious, 
provided they acted only upon the defenſive z where- 
8, on the other hand, they threatened them equally 
zith a total overthrow, if they acted offenſively, or 
ade the firſt attack. ; 
They paſſed ten days in this manner in view of each 
dther. But Mardonius, who was of a fiery, iapa- 
jent nature, grew very uneaſy at ſo long a delay. Be- 
des, he had only a few days proviſions left for his 
my; and the Grecians grew ſtronger every day by 
he addition of new troops, that were continually co- 
ling to join them. He therefore called a council of 
rar, in order to deliberate, whether they ſhould give 
battle. Artabazus, a nobleman of ſingular merit, and 
great experience, was of opinion, that they ſhould not 
mard a battle; but that they ſhould retire under the 
ralls of Thebes, where they would be in a condition 
o ſupply the army with proviſions and forage. He 
lledged, that delays alone would be capable of dimi- 
iſhing the ardour of the allies ; that they would there. 
y have time to tamper with them, and might be able 
o draw ſome of them off by gold and ſilver, which 
hey would take care to diſtribute among the leaders, 
ad among ſuch as had the greateſt ſway and authority 
n their ſeveral cities; and that in ſhort this would 
de both the eaſieſt and ſureſt method of ſubjecting 
reece, This opinion was very wiſe ; but was over- 
led by Mardonius, whom the reſt had not courage 
o contradict. The reſult therefore of their delibera- 
ions was, that they ſhould give battle the next day. 
lexander, King of Macedonia, who was on the ſide 
Vol. III. 2 of 
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of the Grecians in his heart, came ſecretly about mig. 
night to their camp, and informed Ariſtides of all thy 
had paſled. | * 

Pauſanias forthwith gave orders to the officers 90 
prepare themſelves for battle, and imparted to Ai. 
ſtides the deſign he had formed of changing his orde 
of battle, by placing the Athenians in the right wing 
inſtead of the left, in order to their oppoſing the Per. 
ſians, with whom they had been accuſtomed to en. 
gage. Whether it was fear or prudence that induce 
Pauſanias to propoſe this new diſpoſition, the Athe. 
nians accepted it with pleaſure. Nothing was hear 
among them but mutual exhortations, to acquit them: 
ſelves bravely ; bidding each other remember, that nei. 
ther they, nor their enemies, were changed ſince the 
battle of Marathon, unleſs it were, that victory hal 
increaſed the courage of the Athenians, and had d. 
ſpirited the Perſians. We do not fight, ſaid they, 2 
they do, for a country only, or a city, but for the tro- 
phies erected at Marathon and at Salamin, that they 
may not appear to be the work only of Miltiades and 
of fortune, but the work of the Athenians. Encon- 
raging one another in this manner, they went with al 
the alacrity imaginable to change their poſt. But Mar. 
donius, upon the intelligence he received of this more- 
ment, having made the like change in his order df 
battle, both ſides ranged their troops again according 
to their former diſpoſition. The whole day paſſed in 
this manner without their coming to action. 

In the evening the Grecians held a council of wa, 
in which it was reſolved, that they . ſhould decamy 
from the place they were in, and march to another, 
more conveniently ſituated for water. Night being 
come on, and the officers endeavouring, at the head 
of their corps, to make more haſte than ordinary to 
the camp marked out for them, great confuſion hap- 
pened among the troops, ſome going one way, and 
ſome another, without obſerving any order or reguls 

| rity 
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| ity in their march. At laſt they halted near the little 
Wity of Platæa. 
bs the firſt news of the Grecians being decamped, 
lardonius drew his whole army into order of battle, 
d purſued them with the hideous ſhouting and howl- 
. g of his barbarian forces, who thought they were 
Parching, not ſo much in order to fight, as to ſtrip 
Ind plunder a flying enemy: and their general like- 
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Wiſe, making himſelf ſure of victory, proudly inſulted 
WB rtabazus, reproaching him with his fearful and 
Bowardly prudence, and with the falſe notion he had 
onceived of the Lacedzmonians, who never fled, as 
le pretended, before an enemy; whereas here was an 
&ſtance of the contrary. But the general quickly 
pund, this was no falſe or ill-grounded notion. He 
appened to fall in with the Lacedæmonians, who 
cre alone, and ſeparated from the body of the Grecian 
rmy, to the number of fifty thouſand men, together 
ith three thouſand of the Tegeatæ. The encounter 
as exceeding fierce and reſolute. On both ſides the 
en fought with the courage of lions ; and the barba- 
ans perceived that they had to do with ſoldiers who 
ere determined to conquer or die in the field. The 
thenian troops, to whom Pauſanias ſent an officer, 
ere already upon their march to their aid : but the 
recks who had taken part with the Perſians, to the 
umber of fifty thouſand men, went out to meet them 
n their way, and hindered them from proceeding any 
urther. Ariſtides, with his little body of men, bore 
p firmly againſt them, and withſtood their attack, let- 
ng them tee how inſignificant a ſuperiority of num- 

ers is againſt true courage and bravery. | 
The battle being thus divided into two, and fought 
i two different places, the Spartans were the firſt 
no broke in upon the Perſian forces, and put them 
ito diſorder. Mardonius, their general, falling dead 
a wound he had received in the engagement, all his 
my betook themſelves to flight; and thoſe Greeks 
bo were engaged againſt Ariſtides, did the ſame thing, 
2 as 
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as ſoon as they underſtood the barbarians were 0, 
feated. The latter ran away to their former cany, 
which they had quitted, where they were ſhelte:-4 an; WM 
fortified with an incloſure of wood. The Lacedæmo. Wik.q ; 
nians purſued them thither, and attacked them in thei; 
intrenchment; but this they did poorly and weakly, 
like people that were not much accuſtomed to ſegez 
and to attack walls. The Athenian troops having ad. 
vice of this, left off purſuing their Grecian adverſaiie, 
and marched to the camp of the Perſians, which, 4. 
ter ſeveral affaults, they carried, and made an hor:ible 
ſlaughter of the enemy. 
Artabazus, who, from Mardonius's imprudent mz 
nagement, had but too well foreſeen the misfortune 
that befel them, after having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the engagement, and given all poſſible proofs of tis MW: me 
courage and intrepidity, made a timely retreat with 
the forty thouſand men he commanded ; and prevent pu 
ing bis flight from being known by the expedition of WW te 
his march, he arrived ſafe at Byzantium, and from 
thence returned into Afra., Of all the reſt of the Pe. . (11 
ſian army not four thouſand men eſcaped after that Wi ch. 
day's ſlaughter : all were killed and cut to pieces by 


the Grecians ; who by that means delivered themſelves th. 


at once from all further invaſions from that nation, 9, 6, 
Perſian army having ever appeared after that time u (;, 
this fide of the Helleſpont. 
Cp) This battle was fought on the fourth day of the 2 
month * Boedromion, according to the Athenian man- and! 
ner of reckoning. Soon after, the allies, as a te 
mony of their gratitude to heaven, cauſed a ſtatue ꝗ tem 
Jupiter to be made at their joint and common expenMif;f e 
ces, which they placed in his temple at Olympia glory 
The names of all the ſeveral nations of Greece, tha 
were preſent in the engagement, were ingraven e last e 
the right fide of the pedeſtal of the ſtatue, the Lace: gig; 
D A. M. 3525. Ant. J. C. 479. Pauſan. I. 5. p. 332. upon 

* This day anſwers to the eighth of our September. , ings, 
dæmonias i -, 
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; Izmonians firſt, the Athenians next, and all the reſt 
In order. 
s (4) One of the principal citizens of Aigina came 
Ind addrefled himſelf to Pauſanias, deſiring him to a- 
enge the indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had 
hewn to Leonidas, whoſe dead body was hung up on 
; gallows by their order, and urging him to uſe Mar- 
Wonius's body after the ſame manner. As a farther 
motive for doing fo, he added, that, by thus ſatisfying 
he manes of thoſe that were killed at Thermopylæ, 
he would be ſure to immortalize his own name through- 
put all Greece, and make his memory precious to the 
Wateſt poſterity. “Carry thy baſe counſel elſewhere,“ 
Feplied Pauſanias. © Thou muſt have a very wrong 
notion of true glory, to imagine, that the way for 
F me to acquire it, is to reſemble the barbarians. 
If the eſteem of the people of X#gina is not to be 
* purchaſed but by ſuch a procceding, I ſhall be con- 
tent with preſerving that of the Lacedæmonians 
only, amongſt whom the baſe and ungenerous plea- 
* ſure of revenge is never put in competition with 
that of ſhewing clemency and moderation to their 
enemies, and eſpecially after their death. As for 
the ſouls of my departed countrymen, they are 
« ſuſhciently avenged by the death of the many thou- 
* ſand Perſians ſlain upon the ſpot in the laſt engage- 
ment.“ | 

(7) A diſpute which aroſe between the Athenians 
and Lacedæmonians, about determining which of the 
two people ſhould have the prize of valour adjudged to 
them, as alſo which of them ſhould have the privilege 
of erecting a trophy, had like to have ſullied all the 
glory, and imbittered the joy of their late victory. 
They were juſt on the point of carrying things to the 
laſt extremity, and would certainly have decided the 
difference with their ſwords, had not Ariſtides prevailed 
upon them, by the wiſdom of his counſel and reaſon- 
ings, to refer the determination of the matter to the 

(4) Her. I. 9. c. 77. 78: Cr) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 431 

22 judgment 
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judgment of the Grecians in general. This prope, 
tion being accepted by both parties, and the Grech 
being aſſembled upon the ſpot io decide the conteſ, 
Theogiton of Megara fpeaking upon the queſtion, gat 
it as his opinion, that the prize of valour ought to be 
adjudged neither to Athens nor to Sparta, but to ſome 
other city; unleſs they deſired to kindle a civil war, 
of more fatal conſequences than that they had juſt pu 
an end to. After he had finiſhed his ſpeech, Cleo. 

itus of Corinth roſe up to ſpeak his fentiments > 
the matter: and when he began, no body doubted 
but he was going to claim that honour for the city > 
which he was a member and a native; for Corinth 
was the chief city of Greece in power and dignity af. 
ter thoſe of Athens and Sparta. But every body was 
agreeably deceived, when they found, that all his di. 
courſe tended to the praiſe of the Platæans, and that 
the concluſion he made from the whole was, that, in 
order to extinguiſh ſo dangerous a contention, they 
ought to adjudge the prize to them only, againſt whom 
neither of the contending parties could have any 
grounds of anger or jealouſy, This diſcourſe and Wi 
propoſal was received with a general applauſe by the Ti 
whole aſſembly. Ariſtides immediately aſſented to it, 
on the part of the Athenians ; and Pauſanias, on the 
part of the Lacedzmonians- 

(5) All parties beiog thus agreed, before they began 
to divide the ſpoil of the enemy, they put fourſcore 
talents * aſide for the Platæans; who laid them out in 
building a temple to Minerva, in erecting a ſtatue to 
her honour, and in adorning the temple with eurious 
and valuable paintings, wbich were ſtill in being in 
Plutarch's time, that is to ſay, aboye ſix hundred years 
afterwards, and which were then as freſh as if they 
had lately come out of the hands of the painters. As 
for the trophy, which had been another article of the 


(5) Her. |. 9. c. 79. 80. 
do oo crowns Ereneh, about 18,000 l. Sterling. 
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ſpute, the Lacedzmonians erected one for themſelves 
& particular, and the Athenians another. 

ne ſpoil was immenſe : in Mardonius's camp they 
Slides cups, veſſels, beds, tables, necklaces, and brace- 
ts of gold and ſilver, not to be valued or numbered. 
is obſerved by a certain * hiſtorian, that theſe ſpoils 
Sroved fatal to Greece, by becoming the inſtruments 
If introducing avarice and luxury among her inhabi- 
Ents. According to the religious cuſtom of the Gre- 
hans, before they divided the treaſure, they appropriated 
e tithe or tenth part of the whole to the uſe of the 
Gods : the reſt was diſtributed equally among the cities 
nd nations that had furniſhed troops: and the chief 
pficers who bad diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the field 
f battle, were likewiſe diſtinguiſhed in this diſtribu- 
fon. They ſent a preſent of a golden tripod to Del- 
whos, in the inſcription upon which Pauſanias cauſed 
peſe words to be inſerted : C That he had defeated 
e barbarians at Platæa, and that, in achnouledg- 
bent of that victory, he had made this preſent to 
Wpllo. | 

This arrogant inſcription, wherein he aſcribed the 
ponour both of victory and the offering to himſelf only, 
ended the Lacedæmonian people; who, in order to 
uniſh his pride in the very point and place where he 
ought to exalt himſelf, as alſo to do juſtice to their 
Jonfederates, cauſed his name to be raſed out, and that 
f the cities which had contributed to the victory to 
e put in the ftead of it. Too ardent a thirſt after 
lory on this occaſion did not give him leave to con- 
der, that a man loſes nothing by a diſcreet modeſty, 
nich forbears the ſetting too high a value upon one's 
wa ſervices, and which, by ſcreening a man from 
nvy +, ſerves really to inhance his reputation. 


(t) Cor. Nep. in Pauſan. e. . 


* .* . by . . » * 

Vide Mardonio, caſtra reterta regalis opulentiæ capta; unde pri- 
= ns, diviſo inter ſe auro Perſico, divitiarum luxuria cepit. 
70 'n © 2. C. 14. 


t lyfa Glunulatione famæ famam auxit, Tucit. 


ee 


Pauſanias 


Pund prodigious ſums of money in gold and ſilèer, 
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Pauſanias gave ftill a farther ſpecimen of his Spartan 
ſpirit and humour, in two entertainments Which be 
ordered to be prepared a few days after the engage. 
ment; one of which was coſtly and magnificent, in 
Which was ſerved all the variety of delicacies and dain, 
ties that uſed to be ſerved at Mardonius's table; th; 
other was plain and frugal, after the manner of the 
Spartans. Then comparing the two entertainment 
together, and obſerving the difference of them to hi 
officers, whom he had invited on purpoſe : * Why 
« a madneſs,” ſays he, © was it in Mardonius, who 
&« was accuſtomed to ſuch a luxurious diet, to cone 
e“ and attack a people like us, that know how to lie 
« without all dainties and ſuperfluities, and want no- 
c thing of that kind!” 
cu All the Grecians ſent to Delphos to conſult the 
oracle concerning the ſacrifice it was proper to affe 
The anſwer they received from the gods was, 'T hat they 
ſhould ere& an altar to Jupiter Liberator ; but that 
they ſhould take care not to offer any ſacrifice upon 
it, before they had extinguiſhed all the fire in the 
country, becauſe it had been polluted and profaned by 
the barbarians; and that they ſhould come as far a 
Delphos to fetch pure fire, which they were to take 
from the altar called the common altar. 

'This anſwer being brought to the Grecians from the 
oracle, the generals immediately diſperſed themſelres 
throughout the whole country, and cauſed all the fires 
to be extinguiſhed: and Euchidas, a citizen of Platzz, 
having taken upon himſelf to go and fetch the ſaciel 
fire with all poſlible expedition, made the beſt of his 
way to Deiphos. On his arrival, he purified himtel, 
ſprinkled his body with conſecrated water, put on 4 
crown of laurel, and then approached the altar, from 
whence, with great reverence, he took the holy fit, 
and carried it with him ta Platæa; where he arrived 
before the ſetting of the fun, having travelled a thots 
ſand ſtadia (which make an hundred and twenty fie 


Cu) Plut, ip Alilt. p. 331+ 332, 


wiles 
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ies Engliſh) in one day. As ſoon as he came back, 
Je ſaluted his fellow-citizens, delivered the fire to them, 
Deu down at their feet, and died in a moment after- 


7 


ov 


Pards. His countrymen carried away his body, and 
Poried it in the temple of Diana, ſirnamed Eucleia, 


hich ſignifies, of good renown ; and put the follows 


7 
\ 


7 


1 
- 


| 9 epitaph upon his tomb, in the compaſs of one verſe: 
Viere lies Euchidas, who went from hence to Delphos, 
Wind returned back the ſame day. 

la the next general aſſembly of Greece, which was 
z eld not long after this occurrence, Ariſtides propoſed 
Ihe following decree : That all the cities of Greece 
Would every year ſend their reſpective deputics to Pla- 
Fra, in order to offer ſacrifices to Jupiter Liberator, 
end to the gods of the city, (this aſſembly was ſtill 
Geoularly held in the time of Plutarch); that every five 
Fears there ſhould be games celebrated there, which 
Would be called the games liberty; that the ſeveral 
Mates of Greece together ſhould raiſe a body of troops, 
onſiſting of ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, 
and ſhould equip a fleet of an hundred ſhips, which 
ſhould be conſtantly maintained for making war againſt 
the barbarians; and that the inhabitants of Platza, 
entirely devoted to the ſervice of God, ſhould be look - 
ed upon as ſacred and inviolable, and be concerned in 
o other function than that of offering prayers and ſa- 
crifices for the general preſervation and proſperity of 
Greece, p = 

All theſe articles being approved of and paſſed into 
a law, the citizens of Platæa took upon them to ſo- 
lemnize every year the anniverſary feſtival in honour of 
thoſe perſons that were ſlain in this battle. The order 
and manner of performing this ſacrifice was as fol- 
lows. *The ſixteenth day of the month Maimacte- 
nion, which anſwers to our month of December, at the 
firſt appearance of day - break, they walked in a ſolemm 


4 


re, 


Three months after the battle of Platæa was fought. Probably 
theſe funeral rites were not at firſt performed, till after the enemies 
vere entirely gone, and the country was free. | | 


Ive 


proceſſion, 
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proceſſion, which was preceded by a trumpet tha 
founded to battle. Next to the trumpet marched ſe. 
veral chariots, filled mith crowns and branches gf 
myrtle. After theſe chariots was led a black bull; be. 
hind which marched a company of young perſons, ca. 
Trying pitchers in their hands full of wine and milk, 
the ordinary effuſions offered to the dead, and vials of 
oil and eſſence. All theſe young perſons were free. 
men; for no ſlave was allowed to have any part in this 
ceremony, which was inſtituted for men who had lo 
their lives for liberty. In the rear of this pomp fol. 
lowed the Archon, or chief magiſtrate of the Plz 
tæans, for whom it was unlawful at any other time 
even ſo much as to touch iron, or to wear any other 
garment than a white one. But upon this occalion, 
being clad in purple raiment, having a ſword by his 
ſide, and holding an urn in his hands, which he took 
from the place where they kept their public records, 
he marched quite through the city to. the place where 
the tombs of his memorable countrymen were erected, 
As ſoon as he came there, he drew out water with his 
urn from the fountain, waſhed with his own hands the 
little columns that ſtood by the tombs, rubbed them 
afterwards with eſſence, and then killed the bull upon 
a pile of wood prepared for that purpoſe. After ha- 
ving offered up certain prayers to the terreſtrial * jus 
piter and Mercury, he invited thoſe valiant ſouls decea- 
ſed to come to their feaſt, and to partake of their fur 
neral effuſions ; then taking a cup in his hand, and ha- 
ving filled it with wine, he poured it out on the ground, 
and faid with a loud voice, I preſent this cup to thiſe 
valiant men who died for the liberty of the Grecians, 
Theſe ceremonies were annually performed even in the 
time of Plutarch. 5 

Cx Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular 


(x) |. 11. p. 26. | 
* The terreſtrial Jupiter is no other than Pluto; and the ſame ep- 
thet of terreſtrial was alſo given to Mercury, becauſe it was believed t 
be his office to conduct departed ſouls to the infernal regions. 
| imbelliſhed 


x 
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belliſhed the monuments of their citizens, who died 
che war with the Perſians, with magnificent orna- 
1ents, inſtituted funeral games to their honour, and 
Eppointed a ſolemn panegyric to be pronounced to 
Wc fame intent, which, in all probability, was repeat- 
+4 every year. 
The reader will be ſenfible, without my obſerving 
t, how much theſe ſolemn teſtimonies and perpetual 
gemonſtrations of honour, eſteem, and gratitude for 
ildiers who had ſacrificed their lives in the defence 
pf liberty, conduced to inhance the merit of valour, 
Ind of the ſervices they rendered their country, and 
& inſpire the ſpectators with emulation and courage; 
und how exceeding proper all this was for cultivating 
And perpetuating a ſpirit of bravery in the people, and 
For making their troops victorious and invincible, 
| The reader, no doubt, will be as much ſurpriſed 
pn the other hand, to ſee how wonderfully careful and 
exact theſe people were in acquitting themſelves on all 
pecaſions of the duties of religion. The great event 
hich I have juſt been relating, viz. the battle of 
platæa, affords us very remarkable proofs of this par- 
Ficular, in the annual and perpetual facrifice they in- 
ituted to Jupiter Liberator, which was ſtill continued 
n the time of Plutarch; in the care they took to con- 
ecrate the tenth part of all their ſpoil to the gods ; 
ard in the decree propoſed by Ariſtides to eſtabliſh a 
olemn feſtival for ever, as an anniverſary commemo - 
ation of that ſucceſs. It is a delightful thing, me- 
hinks, to ſee Pagan and idolatrous nations thus pu- 
blicly confeſling and declaring, that all their expecta- 
lons centre in the Supreme Being ; that they think 
hemſelves obliged to aſcribe the ſucceſs of all their 
undertakings to him; that they look upon him as the 
author of all their victories and proſperities, as the 
lovereign ruler and diſpoſer of ſtates and empires, as 
the ſource from whence all ſalutary counſels, wiſdom, 
nd courage are derived, and as intitled, on all theſe 
accounts, to the firſt and beſt part of their ſpoils, and to 
. their 
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na 
their perpetual acknowledgments and thankſgiving iſenga 
for ſuch diſtinguiſhed favours and benefits. hic 
SECT. X. The battle near Mycale, The defeat g oh 
Ne rt een the Perſians. Pes, 
7 ON the ſame day the Greeks fought the bat, MWiheir 
of Platza, their naval forces obtained 1 n, Dum 
morable victory in Aſia over the remainder of o re 
Perſian fleet. For whilſt that of the Greeks lay «ol 
Zgina under the command of Leotychides, one ¶ eauſe 
the kings of Sparta, and of Xanthippus the Athenia, ihe F 
ambaſſadors came to thoſe generals from the lonins Miſtime 
to invite them into Aſia, to deliver the Grecian citis 02 
from their ſubjection to the barbarians. On this bro: 
vitation they immediately ſet fail for Aſia, and ſteem He h: 
their courſe by Delos; where when they arrived, nin, 
ther ambaſſadors arrived from Samos, and brougit]Mſn orc 
them intelligence, that the Perſian fleet, which Ef th 
paſſed the winter at Cumz, was then at Samos, uber ore! 
it would be an eaſy matter to defeat and deſtroy it urn 
earneſtly preſſing them at the ſame time not to neged ian 
ſo favourable an opportunity. The Greeks hereuponWſbat 1 
failed away directly for Samos. But the Perſians re-WW-phe 
ceiving intelligence of their approach, retired to Mon 
cale, a promontory of the continent of Aſia, wheieemp 
their land-army, conſiſting of an hundred thoulandWpoug? 
men, who were the remainder of thoſe that XerxeMſ zea 
had carried back from Greece the year before, tan 
incamped. Here they drew their veſſels aſhore, which bat! 
was a common practice among the ancients, and ich 
compaſſed them round with a ſtrong rampart. TN pee 
Grecians followed them to the very place, and, vit ec 
the help of the Tonians, defeated their land- army oe 
forced their rampart, and burnt all their veſſels. noſe 
The battle of Platæa was fought in the morning 
and that of Mycale in the afternoon of the ſame day; (7) 
and yet all the Greek writers pretend, that the victo + 5 
of Platæa was known at Mycale, before the latte wan; 
0 Her. I. 9. c. 99. — 105. ; Diod. I. 11. p. 26-28 175 


engagemen 


&iween thoſe two places. But Diodorus the Sicilian - 
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ngagement was begun, though the whole Ægean ſea, 
hich requires ſeveral days failing to croſs it, was be- 


explains us this myſtery. He tells us, that Leotychi- 


3 


2 
k 


- 
: 
* 
* 


des, obſerving his ſoldiers to be much dejected for fear 
heir countrymen at Platzea ſhould ſink under the 


Pumbers of Mardonius's army, contrived a ſtratagem 
o reanimate them; and that therefore, when he was 


Hoſt upon the point of making the firſt attack, he 


auſed a rumour to be“ ſpread among his troops, that 


The Perſians were defeated at Platza, though at that 


ime he had no manner of knowledge of the matter. 
(z) Xerxes, hearing the news of theſe two over- 
hrows, left Sardis with as much haſte and hurry as 
e had done Athens before, after the battle of Sala- 
in, and retired with great precipitation into Perſia, 
n order to put himſelf as far as he poſſibly could out 
ff the reach of his victorious enemies. (a) But be- 
fore he ſet out, he gave orders, that his people ſhould 
burn and demoliſh all the temples belonging to the Gre- 
ian cities in Aſia: which order was fo far executed, 
hat not one eſcaped, except the temple of Diana at 
Epheſus. (b) He acted in this manner at the inſtiga- 
ion of the Magi, who were profeſſed enemies to 
temples and images. The ſecond Zoroaſter had tho- 
oughly inſtructed bim in their religion, and made him 


2 zealous defender of it. (c) Pliny informs us, that 


Oſtanes the head of the Magi, and the patriarch of 
that ſect, who maintained its maxims and intereſts 
ith the greateſt violence, attended Xerxes upon this 
xpedition againſt Greece. (4) I his prince, as he 
aſſed through Babylon on his return to Suſa, de- 
royed alſo all the temples in that city, as he had done 
noſe of Greece and Alia Minor; doubtleſs through 


(2) Diod. I. 11. p. 28. (a) Strab. I. 1. p. 634 (0) Cic. I. 2. 
le leg. n. 29. C Plin. I. 30. c. f. (4) Arrian. I. 7. 

What we are told alſo of Paulus Xmilius's victory over the Mace- 
Mans, which was known at Rome the very day it was obtained, with + 
put doubt happened in the ſame manner. 
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the ſame principle, and out of hatred to the ſect of 
the Sabæans, who made ule of images in their divine 
worſhip, which was a thing extremely deteſted by the 
Magi. Perhaps alſo, the deſire of making hiniſz| 
amends for the charges of bis Grecian expedition, by 
the ſpoil and plunder of thoſe temples, might be ang. 
ther motive that induced him to deſtroy them: for it 


is certain he found immenſe riches and treaſure n r 
them, which had been amaſſed together through the Lo 
fuperſtition of princes and people, during a long ſeries 5 
of ages. . 
The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale, fe ar 
fail towards the Helleſpont, in order to poſſeſs them. Nn 
ſelves of the bridges which Xerxes had cauſed to be WF : 
laid over that narrow paſſage, and which they ſuppo- "via 
ſed were {till entire. But finding them broken by . 
tempeſtuous weather, Leotychides and his Pelopon- Nerx 
neſian forces returned towards their own country, As to 
for Xanthippus, he ſtaid with the Athenians and their * 
Ionian confederates, and they made themſelves maſters Ne n. 
of Seſtus and the Thracian Cherſoneſus; in which Nied! 
places they found great booty, and took a vaſt num Mime. 
ber of priſoners. After which, before winter cane Niue af 
on, they returned to their own cities. o gi 
From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted fron Ne in 
the Perſians; and having entered into confedcracy His m 
with the Grecians, moſt of them preſerved their Made 
berty, during the time that empire ſubſiſted. bing 
- SECT, XI. The barbarous and inhuman revenge ves 
Ameſtris, the wife of Xerxes, 4 My 
Ce) Dunne the reſidence of Xerxes at Sardis, he , 
conceived a violent paſſion for the vife af ophy 
his brother Maſiſtus, who was a prince of extravrd Am 
nary merit, bad always ſerved the King with great WW... 
zeal and fidelity, and had never done any thing 10 We, 
diſoblige him. The virtue of thi: lady, her great af. Nee da. 
(e) A. M. 35 25. Ant. J. C. 479. Her. I. 9. c. 107.— 112. 0 wre 


fection the 
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fection and fidelity to her huſband, made her inex- 
Jorable to all the King's ſolicitations. However, he 
(ill Aattered himſelf, that, by a profuſion of favours 
Land liberalities, he might poſlibly gain upon her; and 
E:mong other kind things he did to oblige her, he mar- 
Iried his eldeſt fon Darius, whom he intended for his 
ſucceſſor, to Artainta, this princeſs's daughter, and 
Wordered that the marriage ſhould be conſummated as 
oon as he arrived at Suſa. But Xerxes finding the la- 
ay fill no Jeſs impregnable, in ſpite of all his tempta- 
Lions and attacks, immediately changed his object, 
End fell paſſionately in love with her daughter; who 
Aid not imitate the glorious example of her mother's 
conſtancy and virtue. Whilſt this intrigue was carry- 
ng on, Ameſtris, wife to Xerxes, made him a preſent 
pf a rich and magnificent robe of her own making. 
Nerxes, being extremely pleaſed with this robe, thought 
it to put it on upon the firſt viſit he afterwards made 
0 Artainta; and in the converſation he had with her, 
e mightily preſſed her to let him know what ſhe de- 
red he ſhould do for her; aſſuring her at the ſame 
me, with an oath, that he would grant her whatever 
De aſked of him. Artainta, upon this, deſired him 
o give her the robe he had on. Xerxes, foreſeeing 
he ill conſequences that would neceſſarily enſue upon 
is making her this preſent, did all that he could to diſ- 
uade her from inſiſting upon it, and offered her any 
ning in the world in lieu of it. But not being able 
0 prevail upon her, and thinking himſelf bound by 
he imprudent promiſe and oath he had made to her, 
le gave her the robe. The lady no ſooner received 
, 1 ſhe put it on, and wore it publicly, by way of 
ophy. | 
Ameſtris being confirmed in the ſuſpicions ſhe had 
atertained, by this action, was enraged to the laſt de- 
free. But, inſtead of letting her vengeance fall upon 
e daughter, who was the only offender, the reſolved 
o wreak it upon the mother, whom ſhe looked upon 
che author of the whole intrigue, though ſhe was 
R 2 entirely 
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entirely innocent of the matter. For the better eve 
cuting of her purpoſe, ſhe waited till tte grand ſeaſ, 
which was every year celebrated on the King's birt, 
day, and which was not far off; on which occaſo 
the King, according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom cf ti 
country, granted her whatever ſhe demanded, Thi 
day then being come, the thing ſhe defired of bis Mz 
jeſty was, that the wife of Maſiſtus ſhould be deliver 
ed into her hands, Xerxes, who apprehended the 
Queen's deſign, and who was ſtruck with horror at the 
thovghts of it, as well out of regard to his brother, 
as on account of the innocence of the lady, agzink 
whom he perceived his wife was ſo violently cxaſpe. 
rated, at firſt refuſed her requeſt, and endeavoured al 
be could to diſſuade her from it. But not beirg able 
either to prevail upon her, or to act with ſteadincis and of 
reſolution himſelf, he at laſt yielded, and was guilty d 


Jl 
the weakeſt and moſt cruel piece of complaiſance that = 
ever was ated; making the inviolable obligations d 81 
Juſtice and humanity give way to the arbitrary laws d dre 
a cuſtom that had only been cſtabliſhed to give occa 


fion for the doing of good, and for acts of beneticence 
and generoſity. In conſequence then of this compli 
ance, the lady was apprehended by the King's guarcs, WF . 
and delivered to Ameſtris; who cauſed her brealty . 4 
tongue, noſe, ears, and lips to be cut off, ordeti b. 
them to be caſt to the dogs in her own preſence, and of 
then ſent her home to her huſband's hb in that mu- me 
tilated and miſerable condition. In the mean time, 
Terxes had ſent for his brother, in order to prepare 
him for this melancholy and tragical adventure. H bei 
firſt gave him to underſtand, that he ſhould be glad he 
would put away his wife; and to induce him thereto, Wi 
offered to give him one of his daughters in her ſteal WW, 
But Maſiſtus, who was paſſionately fond of his wit the 
could not prevail upon himſelf to divorce her : where 
upon Xerxes, in great wrath, told him, that ſince it of 
refuſed his daughter, he ſhould neither have her 70! 
his wife; and that he would teach him not to rejed 


the 
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the offers his maſter had made him; and with this in- 
human reply diſmiſſed him. 

This ſtrange proceeding threw Maſiſtus into the 
greateſt anxiety; who thinking he had reaſon to ap- 
prehend the worſt of accidents, made all the haſte he 
coutd home, to ſee what had paſſed there during his 
E abſence. On his arrival, he found his wife in that de- 
| plorable condition we have juſt been deſcribing. Be- 
ing caraged thereat to the degree we may naturally 
imagine, he afſembled all his family, his ſervants and 
$ dependents, and ſet out with all poſſible expedition for 
C Bactriana, whereof he was governor, determined, as 
Von as he arrived there, to raiſe an army, and make 
war againſt the King, in order to avenge himſelf for 
bis barbarous treatment. But Xerxes being informed 
of his haſty departure, and from thence ſuſpecting the 
deſign he had conceived againſt him, ſent a party of 
horſe after him to purſue: him; which having over- 
taken him, cut him in pieces, together with his chile 
dren and all his retinue. I do not know, whether 2 
more tragical example of revenge than I have now re- 
F lated, is to be found in hiſtory. | 
Theres ſtill another action, no leſs cruel or im- 
pious than the former, related of Ameſtris. She cau- 
(cd fourteen children of the beſt families in Perſia to 
be burnt alive, as a ſacrifice to the infernal gods, out 
of compliance with a ſuperſtitious cuſtom. practiſed by 
A the Perſians. 

MF ( Maſutus being dead, Xerxes gave the govern- 
* ment of Bactriana to his fecond fon Hy ſtaſpes; who 
\ he being by that means obliged to live at a diſtance from 

he court, gave his younger brother Artaxerxes the 
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at opportunity of aſcending the throne to his diladvan- 
ite use, after the death of their father, as will be ſeen in 
— the ſequel. 

* Here ends Herodotus's hiſtory, viz. at the battle 


da 2! My cale, and the ſiege of the city of Seltus by the 
gel Athenians. | 

the U Her. L 7* C. 114. (g) Dios. . 11. g 53. 
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SECT. XII. The Athenians rebuild the walls f their 


city, notwithſtanding the cppsſition of the Lacedæ. 
monians. 


(h) T HE war, commonly called the war of Media, No 
Which had laſted but two years, being ter. on 
minated in the manner we have mentioned, the Athe. Hor 
nians returned to their own country, ſent for their Net 
wives and children, whom they had committed to the the 
care of their friends during the war, and began to ir 
think of rebuilding their city, which was almoſt entich Nat 
deſtroyed by the Perſians, and to ſurround it with ſto 
Nrong walls, in order to ſecure it from farther violence. Nit. 
The Lacedzmonians having intelligence of this, con: tbe 
ceived a jealouſy, and began to apprehend, that A. end 
| thens, which was already very powerful by ſea, it it He! 
mould go on to increaſe its ſtrength by land alſo, night col 
take upon her in time to give laws to Sparta, and to Hen. 
deprive her of that authority and pre-eminence which that 
ſhe had hitherto exerciſed over the reſt of Greece, Nixe 
They therefore ſent an embaſly to the Athenians; the N tim 
purport of which was, to repreſent to them, that ihe wo! 
common intereſt and ſafety required, that there {touid ſand 
be no fortified city out of the Peloponneſus, leſt, in Mas 
caſe of a ſecond irruption, it ſhould ſerve for a place Mig! 
of arms for the Perſians, who would be ſure to {cttic mat 
themſelves in it, as they had done before at Thebes, eles 
and who from thence would be able to infeſt the whole i 
country, and to make themſelves maſters of it very iber 
Ipeedily. Themiſtocles, who ſince the battle of Sa- Rive 
lamin was greatly conſidered and reſpected at Athens, eat 
eaſily penetrated into the true deſign of the Lacedz- ſhe: 
monians, though it was gilded over with the ſpccicus {lag 
pretext of public good: but as the latter were able, tbei 
with the aſſiſtance of their allies, to hinder the Athe« the) 
nians by force from carrying on the work, in cale ſet 
they ſhould poſitively and abſolutely refuſe to conply Mver 
(bh) A. M. 3526. Ant. J. C. 478. Thucyd. J. 8. p. 59.— 62575 fl 
Diod, I. 11. P. 30. 31+; Juſtin. I. 2. c. 15. elo 
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ith their demands, he adviſed the ſenate to make uſe 
bf cunning and diſſimulation as well as they. The 
anſwer therefore they made their envoys was, that they 
would ſend an embaſſy to Sparta, to ſatisfy the com- 
: onwealth concerning their jealouſies and apprehen- 
Hons, Themiſtocles got himſelf to be nominated one 
bf the ambaſſadors, and perſuaded the ſenate not to 
et his colleagues ſet out along with him, but to ſend 
them one after another, in order to gain time for car- 


0 Frying on the work, The matter was executed pur-— 
cant to his advice; and he accordingly went alone 
h io Lacedæmon, where he let a great many days paſs 


without waiting upon the magiſtrates, or applying to 
the ſenate. And, upon their preſſing him to do it, 
land aſking him the reaſon why he deferred it fo long, 
pe made anſwer, That he waited for the arrival of his 
colleagues, that they might all have their audience of the 
enate together, and ſeemed to be very much ſurpriſed 
ch that they were ſo long in coming. At length they ar- 
ce, Wired : but all came ſingly, and at a good diſtance of 
time from one another. During all this while, the 
Work was carried on at Athens with the utmoſt in cultry 
and vigour. The women, children, ſtrangers, and 
laves, were all employed in it: nor was it interrupted 
night or day. The Spartans were not ignorant of the 
matter, but made great complaints of it to Themiſto- 
cles; who poſitively denied the fact, and preſſed them 
to ſend other deputies to Athens, in order to inform 
cry {Wiicmlelves better of the fact; deluing them not to 
da. ene credit to looſe and flying reports, without foun- 
dation. At the ſame time he ſecretly adviſed the A- 
thenians to detain the Spartan envoys as ſo many ho- 
llages, till he and his colleagues were returned from 
their embaſſy ; fearing, not without good reaſon, that 
the · they themſelves might be ſerved in the ſame manner 
cale Net Sparta. At laſt, when all his fellow-ambaſſadors 
vere arrived, he deſired an audience, and declared in 
full ſenate, that it was really true the Athenians had 
elolved to fortify their city with ſtrong walls; that 
the 
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the work was almoſt completed; that they had judgel 
it to be abſolutely neceſſary for their own ſecurity, ang 
for the public good of the allies; telling them at the 
ſame time, that, after the great experience they h 
had of the Athenian people's behaviour, they cou! 
not well ſuſpect them of being wanting in their zeal fx 
the common intereſt of their country ; that, as the 
condition and privileges of all the allies ought to bee. 
qual, it was juſt the Athenians ſhould provide for ther 
own lafety by all the methods they judged neceſſary, 
as well as the other confederates; that they had 
thought This expedient, and were in a condition to de. 
fend their city againſt whomſoever ſhould preſume to 
attack it; and * that as for the Lacedzmonians, it wa 
not much for their honour, that they ſhould deſire to 
eſtabliſh their power and ſuperiority rather upon the 
weak and defenceleſs condition of their allies, than 
upon their own ſtrength and valour. The Lacede: 
monians were extremely diſpleaſed with this diſcourſe: 
but, either out of a ſenſe of gratitude and eſteem for 
their country, or out of a conviction that they were 
not able to oppoſe their enterpriſe, they diſſembled 
their reſentment; and the ambaſſadors on both lides, 
having all ſuitable honours paid them, returncd to their 
reſpective citics. | be | 

(i) Themiſtocles, who had always his thoughts 
fixed upon raiſing and augmenting the power and glory 
of the Athenian commonwealth, did not confine his 
views to the walls of the city. He went on, with the 
ſame vigorous application, to finiſh the building and 
fortifications of the Pirzus : for from the time he en- 
tered into office he had begun that great work. Bc- 
fore his time they had no other port at Athens but that 
of Phalerus, which was neither very large nor com- 
modious, and conſequently not capable of anſwering 
the great deſigns of Themiſtocles. For this reaſon bs 


(i) Thucyd. p. 62. 65.; Diod. |. 11. p. 32. 33. 
_ .* Graviter caſtigat eos, quod, non virtute, ſed imbecillitate ſociotum, 
potentiam quætereut. Tuſtin, l. 2. 6 15. 
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ad caſt his eye upon the Piræœus, which ſeemed to 
Evite him by its advantageous ſituation, and by the 
Wonveniency of its three ſpacious havens, that were 
capable of containing above four hundred veſſels. This 
ſundertaking was proſecuted with ſo much diligence and 
vivacity, that the work was conſiderably advanced in 
ba very little time, Themiltocles likewiſe obtained a 
decree, that every year they ſhould build twenty veſ- 
ſels for the augmentation of their fleet: and in order 
Eto engage the greater number of workmen and ſailors 
to reſort to Athens, he cauſed particular privileges and 
E:mmunitics to be granted in their favour. His deſign 
Jas, as I have already obſerved, to make the whole 
force of Athens maritime; in which he followed a 
very different ſcheme of politics from what had been 
E purſued by their ancient kings, who, endeavouring all 
they could to alienate the minds of the citizens from 
ſeafaring buſineſs and from war, and to make them 
apply themſelves wholly to agriculture and to peaceable 
employments, publiſhed this fable: That Minerva diſ- 
puting with Neptune, to know which of them ſhould 
be declared patron of Attica, and give their name to 
the city newly built, ſhe gained her cauſe by ſhewing 
ber judges the branch of an olive-tree, the happy ſym- 
bol of peace and plenty, which ſhe had planted 
whereas Neptune had made a fiery horſe, the ſymbol 
ef war and confuſion, riſe out of the earth before them. 


s SECT. XIII. The black deſign of Themiſtocles rejea- 
0 ed unanimouſly by the people of Athens. Ariſtides's 
a condeſcenſion to the people. : 


(k) TJ HeMisTOCLES, who conceived the deſign of 

{upplanting the Lacedæmonians, and of ta- 
king the government of Greece out of their hands, in 
order to put it into thoſe of the Athenians, kept his 
eye and his thoughts continually fixed upon that great 
project. And as he was not very nice or ſcrupulous in 
the choice of his meaſures, whatever tended towards 


5 {*) Plut, in Themiſt. p. 121. 122. in Atiſt. p. 332+ 4 
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the accompliſhing of the end he had in view, he lock, 
ed upon as juſt and lawful. On a certain day then he 
declared, in a full aſſembly of the people that he hx 
a very important deſign to propoſe, but that he cj 
not communicate it to the people; becauſe its ſucce; 
required it ſhould be carried on with the greateit (ec, 
cy. He therefore deſired they would appoint a pe. 
- ſon, to whom he might explain bimſelf upon the na- 
ter in queſtion. * Ariſtides was unanimouſly pitche 
upon by the whole afſembly, that referred thenſches 
entirely to his opinion of the affair; ſo great a cork. 
dence had they both in his probity and prudence, 
Themiſtocles therefore having taken him aſide, tl 
bim, that the deſign he had conceived was to burn the 
fleet belonging to the reſt of the Grecian ſlates, which 
then lay in a neighbouring port, and that by this 
means Athens wovld certainly become miſtreſs of all 
Greece. Ariſtides hereupon returned to the aſſembh, 
and only declared to them, that indeed nothing could 
be more advantageous to the commonwealth than The- 
miſtocles's project, but that at the ſame time nothing 
in the world could be more unjuſt. All the people 
unanimouſly ordained, that Themiſtocles ſhould en- 
tirely deſiſt from bis project. We lee in this inſtance, 
that the title of 7% was not given to Ariſtides, even 
in his lifetime, without fome foundation: a title, ſays 
Plutarch, infinitely ſuperior to all thoſe which con- 
querors purſue with ſo much ardour, and which, in 
ſome meaſure, approaches a man to the divinity, 

I do not know, whether all hiſtory can afford us a 
fact more worthy of admiration than this. It is not 
a company of philoſophers (to whom it coſts nothing 
to eſtabliſh fine maxims, and ſublime notions of mo- 
rality in the ſchools) who determine on this occaſion, 
that the conſideration of profit and advantage ought 
never to prevail in preference to what is honeſt and 
juſt. It is an entire people, who are highly interefled in 
the propoſal made to them, who are convinced chat it 


is of the greateſt importance to the welfare of the {tate, 
| and 
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nd who however reject it with unanimous conſent, 
| 50 without a moment's heſitation, and that for this | 
nly reaſon, that it is contrary to juſtice, How black 
Ind perfidious, on the other hand, was the deſign 
ich Themiſtocles propoſed to them, of burning the 
Neet of their Grecian confederates, at a time of en- 
fire peace, ſolely to aggrandize the power of the Athe- 
$ians! Had he an hundred times the merit aſcribed 
V him, this ſingle action would be ſufficient to fully 
| his glory. For it is the heart, that is to ſay, inte- 
Grity and probity, that conſtitutes and diſtinguiſhes 
5 rue merit. 
| I am ſorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of 
bus with great juſtneſs, does not ſeem, on this oc- 
on, to condemn Themiſtocles. After having ſpo- 
Ken of the works he had effected in the Pirzus, he 
& cs on to the fact in queſtion, of which he ſays : 
Y Themiſtocles projected ſomething STILL GREAT. 
R, for the augmentation of their maritime power, 
(m) The Lacedzmonians having propoſed in the 
Council of the Amphictyons, that all the cities which 
$a not taken arms againſt Xerxes, ſhould be excluded 
that aſſembly ; Themiſtocles, who apprehended, 
Coat if the Theſſalians, the Argives, and the Thebans, 
rere excluded that council, the Spartans would by that 
meahs become maſters of the ſuffrages, and conſequent- 
determine all affairs according to their pleaſure; 
temiſtocles, 1 ſay, made a ſpcech in behalf of the 
kities they were for excluding, and brought the depu- 
ies that compoſed the aſſembly, over to his ſenti- 
ents. He repreſented to them, that the greateſt part 
of the cities that had entered into the confederacy, 
hich were but one and thirty in the whole, were 
ery ſmall and inconſiderable; that it would therefore 
be a very ſtrange, as well as a very dangerous proceed» 
ng, to deprive all the other cities of Greece of their 
'otes and places in the giand aſſembly of the nation, 


Mate T1 Sievondn. 
(TM) Plut, in Themiſt. p. 122, 
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and by that means ſuffer the auguſt council of the Am. es « 
phictyons to fall under the direction and influengs ior t 
of two or three of the moſt powerful cities, which Mi the 
for the future would give law to all the reſt, an; Wome 
would ſubvert and aboliſh that equality of powe, Mind « 
which was juſtly regarded as the baſis and ſoul of 1 
republics. Themiſtocles, by this plain and open d. 
claration of his opinion, drew upon himſelf the haue MSEC 
of the Lacedzmonians, who from that time became hi; #8 7: 
profeſſed enemies. He had alſo incurred the diſpleaſ Wi 
of the reſt of the allies, by his having exacted conti. 
butions from them in too rigorous and rapacious 1 
manner. Pede 
(n) When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, he y 
the people finding themſelves in a ſtate of peace and Wani 
tranquillity, endeavoured by all forts of methods em 
get the government into their hands, and to make the i 
Athenian ſtate entirely popular. This deſign of their, Wilire® 
though kept as ſecret as poſlible, did not eſcape the Wheſtoi 
vigilance and penetration of Ariſtides, who ſaw all the 
conſequences with which ſuch an innovation wou tum, 
be attended. But, as he conſidered on one hand, that 
the people were intitled to ſome regard, on account 
of the valour they had ſhewn in all the late battle Herſi. 
they had gained, and, on the other, that it would be 
no eaſy matter to curb and reſtrain a people who (il of b 
in a manner had their arms in their hands, and who 
were grown more inſolent than ever from their victo- 
ries; on theſe conſiderations, I ſay, he thought it bis t 
proper to obſerve meaſures with them, and to find out com 
ſome medium to ſatisfy and appeaſe them. He there: Pad! 
fore paſſed a decree, by which it was ordained, that the ſas he 
government ſhould be common to all the citizens, and ſoy tl 
that the Archons, who were the chief magiſtrates of ſity 
the commonwealth, and who uſed to be choſen only itio. 
out of the richeſt of its members, viz. from among {WT he 
thoſe only who received at leaſt five hundred mecun ver, 


(2) 


Cn) Flut. in Ariſt. p. 332. 
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i's of grain out of the product of their lands, ſhould 
Er the future be elected indifferently out of all the 
\thenians- without diſtinction. By thus giving up 
Womething to the people, he prevented all diſſenſions 
und commotions, which might have proved fatal, not 
Daly to the Athenian ſtate, but to all Greece. 


Peer. XIV. The Lacedæmonians loſe the chief com- 
* mand through the pride and arrogance of Pauſanias. 


3 THE Grecians, encouraged by the happy ſuc- 
ceſs which had every where attended their 
Kictorious arms, determined to ſend a fleet to ſea, in 
order to deliver ſuch of their allies as were {till under 
Ihe yoke of the Perſians, out of their hands. Pau- 
Lanias was the commander of the fleet for the Lace- 
Ezmonians ; and Ariſtides, and Cimon the fon of 
Dliltiades, commanded for the Athenians. They firſt 
Hirected their courſe to the iſle of Cyprus, where they 
eſtored all the cities to their liberty: then ſteering to- 
Wards the Helleſpont, they attacked the city of Byzan- 
ium, of which they made themſelves maſters, and 
took a vaſt number of priſoners, a great part of whom 
were of the richeſt and moſt conſiderable families of 
Perſia. | 
Pauſanias, who from this time conceived thoughts 
ff betraying his country, judged it proper to make 
e of this opportunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. 
o this end he cauſed a report to be ſpread among 
his troops, that the Perſian noblemen, whom he had 
committed to the guard and care of one of his officers, 
had made their eſcape by night, and were fled : where- 
as he had ſet them at liberty bimſelf, and ſent a letter 
by them to Xerxes, wherein he offered to deliver the 
city of Sparta and all Greece into his hands, on con- 
dition he would give him his daughter in marriage. 
he King did not fail to give him a favourable an- 
ſwer, and to ſend him very large ſums of money alſo, 


0% A. M. 3528, Ant. J c. 476. Thucyd. I. 1. p. 63. 84.86. 
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in order to win over as many of the Grecians as he 
ſhould find diſpoſed to enter into his deſigns. The 


- + perſon he appointed to manage this intrigue with him, 


was Artabazus ; and to the end that he might haveit 
in his power to tranſact the matter with the greater 
eaſe and ſecurity, he made him governor of all the 
ſea-coaſts of Aſia Minor. 

(Cp) Pauſanias, who was already dazzled with the 
proſpea of his future greatneſs, began from this mo- 
ment to change his whole conduct and. behaviou, 
'The poor, modeſt, and frugal way of living at Sparta; 
their ſubjection to rigid and auſtere laws, which ni. 
ther {pared nor reſpected any man's perſon, but were 
altogether as inexorable and inflexible to the greateſ, 
as to thoſe of the meaneſt condition; all this, I (ay, 
became inſupportable to Pauſanias. He could not bear 
the thoughts of going back to Sparta, after his ha 
ving been poſſeſſed of ſuch high commands and em. 
ployments, to return to'a ſtate of equality, that con- 
founded him with the meaneſt of the citizens ; and 
this was the cauſe of his entering into a treaty with” 
the barbarians. Having done this, he entirely laid . 
fide the manners and behaviour of his country; al- 
ſumed both the dreſs and ſtate of the Perſians, and 
imitated them in all their expenſive luxury and magri- 
ficence. He treated the al.ies with an inſufferale 
rudeneſs and inſolence; never ſpoke to the officers but 
with menaces and arrogance ; required extraordinary 
and unuſual honours to be paid to him; and by tis 
whole behaviour rendered the Spartan dominion o- 
dious to all the confederates. On the other hand, the 

- courteous, affable, and obliging deportment of Ariſtides 
and Cimon; an infinite remoteneſs from all impe- 
rious and haughty airs, which only tend to alienate peo- 
ple and multiply enemies; a gentle, kind, and bencti 
cent diſpoſition, which ſhewed itſelf in all their ac- 
tions, and which ſerved to temper the authority of 


( Plut. in Ariſt. Þ 332. 333. 
their 
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their commands, and to render it both eaſy and ami- 
able; the juſtice and humanity, conſpicuous in every 
ting they did; the great care they took to offend no 
Enerſon whatſoever, and to do kind offices and ſervices 
to all about them: all this, I ſay, hurt Pauſanias ex- 
Nceedingly, by the contraſt of their oppoſite characters, 
and exceedingly increaſed the general diſcontent. At 
1 this diſſatisfaction publicly broke out; and all 
the allies deſerted him, and put themſelves under the 
command and protection of the Athenians. Thus did 
EAcilides, ſays Plutarch, by the prevalence of that hu- 
Emanity and gentleneſs, which he oppoſed to the arro- 
Soance and roughneſs of Pauſanias, and by inſpiring 
ECimon his colleague with the ſame ſentiments, inſen- 
bly draw off the minds of the allies from the Lace- 
$dzmonians without their perceiving it, and at length 
E deprived them of the command; not by open force, 
Sor by ſending out armies and fleets againſt them, and 
till leſs by making uſe of any arts or perfidious prac- 
tices ; but by the wiſdom and moderation of his con» 
luct, and by rendering the government of the Athe- 
Inians amiable. | [ | 
It muſt be confeſſed at the ſame time, that the Spar» 
tan people on this occaſion ſhewed a greatneſs of ſoul 
and a ſpirit of moderation, that can never be ſuffi- 
ciently admired. For when they were convinced, that 
their commanders grew haughty and inſolent from 
their twee great authority, they willingly renounced 
he ſuperiority which they had hitherto exerciſed over 
the reſt of the Greciafis, and forbore ſending any more 
of their generals to command the Grecian armies ; 
chuling rather, adds the hiſtorian, to have their citi- 
zens wife, modeſt, and ſubmiſſive to the diſcipline and 
laws of the commonwealth, than to maintain their pre- 
eminence and ſuperiority over all the Grecian ſtates. 
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SECT. XV. Pauſanias's ſecret conſpiracy with atio 
Perſians. His death. then 

ſeco 


(9) Ufos the repeated complaints the Sparta 


” commonwealth received on all hands again * 
Pauſanias, they recalled him home to give an account MW of e 
of his conduct. But not baving ſufficient evidence tain 
convict bim of his having carried on a correſpondence . and 
with Xerxes, they were obliged to acquit him on this Ito th 
firſt trial; after which he returned, of his own private Wi ried 
authority, and without the conſent and approbation of ROY t 
the republic, to the city of Byzantium, from whence bad 
he continued to carry on his ſecret practices with ar. the. 
tabazus. But, as he was till guilty of many violent as th 
and unjuſt proceedings, whilſt he reſided there, the migh 
Athenians obliged him to leave the place; from whence ing 
be retired to Colonæ, a ſmall city of Troas. There one 

he received an order from the Ephori to return to tur 
Sparta, on pain of being declared, in caſe of diſobe eme 
dience, a public enemy and traitar to his country. He Hintru 
complied with the ſummons, and went home, hoping Wi? ki 
he ſhould ſtill be able to bring himſelf off by dint of the | 
money. On his arrival he was committed to priſon, who 
and was ſoon afterwards brought again upon his tri Heye © 
before the judges. The charge brought againſt hin Mfrate! 
was ſupported by many ſuſpicious. circumſtances and ſtave, 
ſtrong preſumptions. Several of his own ſlaves con- of Ne 
feſſed, that he had promiſed to give them their liberty, ſmall 
in caſe they would enter into his deſigns, and ſerie ¶ Epho 
him with fidelity and zeal in the execution of his pro- ¶ ſtant 
jeas. But, as it was the cuſtom for the Ephori never ſo thi 
to pronounce fentence of death againſt a Spartan with The 
out a full and direct proof of the crime laid to his chat f 
charge, they looked upon the evidence againſt him ® death 
inſufficient; and the more fo, as he was of the royal Fauſa 
family, and was actually inveſted with the adminiſtr Nexcuſ 
tion of the regal office; for Pauſanias exerciſed the lg 
AM. 3529. Ant. J. C. 4&8. | g Do alte 
. oe p- Tn I, Ove, Np. 4 en laniax 


function 
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function of King, as being the guardian and neareſt re- 
lation to Pliſtarchus, the fon of Leonidas, who was 
then in his minority. He was therefore acquitted a 
ſecond time, and ſet at liberty. | 
Whilſt the Ephori were thus perplexed for want 
of clear and plain evidence againſt the offender, a cer- 


F 


and brought them a letter, writ by Pauſanias himſelf 
to the King of Perſia, which the ſlave was to have car- 
Fried and delivered to Artabazus. It muſt be obſerved 
Eby the way, that this Perſian governor and Pauſanias 
pad agreed together, immediately to put to death all 
the couriers they mutually ſent to one another, as ſoon 
as their packets or meſſages were delivered, that there 
might be no poſſibility left of tracing out or diſcover- 
ing their correſpondence, The Argilian, who ſaw 
none of his fellow-fervants that were ſent expreſſes, 
return back again, had ſome ſuſpicion z and when it 
came to his turn to go, he opened the letter he was 
intruſted with, in which Artabazus was really deſired 
to kill him purſuant to their agreement. This was 


who till thought even this proof inſufficient in the 
eye of the law, and therefore endeavoured to corrobo- 
rate it, by the teſtimony of Pauſanias himſelf. The 
ſlave, in concert with them, withdrew to the temple 
of Neptune in Tenaros, as to a ſecure aſylum. Two 
ſmall cloſets were purpoſely made there, in which the 
Ephori and ſome Spartans hid themſelves. The in- 
ſtant Pauſanias was informed that the Argilian had fled 
to this temple, he haſted thither, to inquire the reaſon. 
The flave confeſſed that he had opened the letter; and 
that finding by the contents of it he was to be put to 
death, he had fled to that temple to ſave his life. As 
Pauſanias could not deny the fact, he made the beſt 
excuſe he could; promiſed the ſlave a great reward; 
obliged him to promiſe, not to mention what had 
paſſed between them to any perſon whatſoever. Pau- 
lanias then left him. 

S 3 Pauſanias's 


tain ſlave, who was called the Argilian, came to them, 


the letter the ſlave put into the hands of the Epliori ; 


A 


- Pauſanias's guilt was now but too evident. I 
moment he was returned to the city, «the Ephori wer 
reſolved to ſeize him. From the afvet of one of thoþ 
magiſtrates, he plainly perceived that ſome evil defy 
was hatching againſt him, and therefore he ran wig 
the utmoſt ſpeed to the temple of Pallas, called C}y, 
ciæcos, near that place, and got into it before th 
purſuers could oyertake him. The entrance was in, 
mediately ſtopt up with great ſtones : and hiſtory i 
forms us, that the criminals mother ſet the firſt exan, 
ple on that occaſion. They now tore off the roof d 


the 


out of it by force, becauſe this would have been a yi. 
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chapel : but as the Ephori did not dare to take hin 


lation of that ſacred aſylum, they reſolved to lem fays 
him expoſed to the inclemencies of the weather; u fre, 
accordingly he was ſtarved to death. His corpſe vu con 
buried not far from that place: but the oracle of DW ſerv 
phos, whom they conſulted ſoon after, declared, tha, WW hav 
to appeaſe the anger of the goddeſs, who was juſgy and 
_ offended on account of the violation of her temple i acq 
two ſtatues muſt be ſet up there in honour of Pau the: 
pias 3 which was done accordingly. pra 

Such was the end of Pauſanias, whoſe wild and in- ow: 
conſiderate ambition had ſtifled in him all ſentiment env 


of 


probity,. honour, love of his country, zcal for li ( 


berty, and of hatred and averſion for the barbarians WW Ath 
ſentiments which, in ſome meaſure, were inherent nM the: 


all 


the Greeks, and particularly in the Lacedæmo wh. 


nians. 5 fu ſt 


SECT. XVI. Themiſtocles, being purſued by the A be 


nians and Lacedemonians, as an accomplice in Paw 
fanias's conſpiracy, flies fer ſhelter to King Admetu 


0 


exile. A paſſionate thirſt of glory, and a ſtrong & 
fire to command arbitrarily over the citizens, bal 


(Cr) Thucyd. |. 1. p. 89. go.; Plat, in Themift, e. 123. 124 
Cornel. Nep. in Themiſt. c. 8. 


HEMISTOCLES was alſo charged with being ſho 
an accomplice of Pauſanias. He was then in 


made 
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made him very odious to them. He had built, very 
near his houſe, a temple in honour of Diana, under 
this title, To Diana, goddeſs of good counſel ; as hint- 
ing to the Athenians, that he had given good counſel 
to their city, and to all Greece; and he alſo had pla- 
ced his ſtatue in it, which was ſtanding in Plutarch's 
time. It appeared, ſays he, from this ſtatue, that his 
phyſiognomy was as heroic as his valour. Finding 
that men liſtened with pleaſure to all the calumnies his 
enemies ſpread againſt him, to ſilence them, he was 
for ever expatiating, in all public aſſemblies, on the 
ſervices he had done his country. As they were at 
laſt tired with hearing him repeat this fo often, How! 
ſays he to them, are you weary of having good offices 
frequently done you by the ſame perſons? He did not 
conſider, that putting them ſo often in mind“ of his 
ſervices, was in a manner reproaching them with their 
having forgot them, which was not very obliging ; 
and he ſeemed not to know, that the ſureſt way to 
acquire applauſe, is to leave the beſtowing of it to 0+ 
thers, and to reſolve to do ſuch things only as are 
praife-worthy ; and that a frequent repetition of one's 
own virtue and exalted actions is ſo far from appeaſing 
envy, that it only inflames it. 

( Themiſtocles, after having been baniſhed from 
Athens by the oftraciſm, withdrew to Argos. He was 
there when Pauſanias was proſecuted as a traitor, 
who had conſpired againſt his country. He had at 
fuſt concealed his machinations from Themiſtocles, 
though he was one of his beſt friends; but as ſoon as 
be was expelled his country, and highly reſented that 
injury, he diſcloſed his projects to him, and preſſed 
him to join in them. To induce his compliance, he 
ſhowed him the letters which the King of Perſia wrote 
to him; and endeavoured to animate him againſt the 
Athenians, by painting their injuſtice and ingratitude 

(5) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 112. | 


* Hoc moleſtum eſt. Nam iſthzc commemoratio quali exprobratio 
elt immemoris beneficii, Terent, in Andr. | 


1 
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in the ſtrongeſt colours. However, Themiſtocles r. 
: with indignation the propoſals of Pauſanias, and 
"refuſed peremptorily to engage in any manner in his 
ſchemes : but then he concealed what had paſſed he. 
tween them, and did not diſcover the enterpriſe he 
had formed; whether it was that he imagined Pay, 
mas would renounce it of himſelf, or was . perſuade 
that it would be diſcovered fome other way; it ng 
being poſſible for ſo dangerous and ill-concerted an en 
terpriſe to take effect. | 
After Panſanias's death, ſeveral letters and other 
things were found among his papers, which raiſed ; 
violent ſuſpicion of Themiſtocles. The Lacedæmo- 
nians ſent deputies to Athens, to accuſe and have ſen. 
tence of death paſſed upon him: and ſuch of the citi 
zens who envied him, joined theſe accuſers. Ariſtides 
had now a fair opportunity of revenging himſelf on bis 
rival, for the injurious treatment he had received from 
him, had his ſoul been capable of ſo cruel a fatisfac- 
tion. But he refuſed abſolutely to join in ſo horida 
combination; as little inclined to delight in the mil. 
fortunes of his adverſary, as he had before been to 
regret his ſucceſſes. Themiſtocles anſwered by letters 
all the calumnies with which he was charged ; and re- 
_ preſented to the Athenians, that as he had ever been 
fond of ruling, and his temper being ſuch as would 
not ſuffer him to be lorded over by others, it was high- 
ly improbable that he ſhould have a deſign to deliver up 
himſelf, and all Greece, to enemies and barbariens. 
In the mean time, the people, too ſtrongly wrought 
vpon by his accuſers, ſent ſome perſons to ſeize him, 
that he might be tried by the council of Greece. The. 
miſtocles having timely notice of it, went into the 
iſland of Corcyra, to whoſe inhabitants he formerly 
had done ſome ſervice : however, not thinking himſelf 
ſafe there, he fled to Epirus; and finding hiralclf ſtil 
purſued by the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, out of 
deſpair, he made a very dangerous choice, which was, 
to fly to Admetus King of Moloſſus for refuge. This 
| : prince, 
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rince, having formerly deſired the aid of the Athe- 
ians, and being refuſed with ignominy by Themiſto- 
les, who at that time ee in the government, had 

etained the deepeſt reſentment on that account, and 

geclared, that he would take the firſt opportunity to 

evenge himſelf, But Themiſtocles, imagining, that, in 
She unbappy ſituation of his affairs, the recent envy 
Pof his f citizens was more to be feared than the 
ancient grudge of that king, was reſolved to run the 
Pazard of it, Being come into the palace of that mo- 
narch, upon being informed that he was abſent, he 
addreſſed himſelf to the Queen; who received him very 
raciouſly, and inſtructed him in the. manner it was 
proper to make his requeſt. Admetus being returned, 
hemiſtocles takes the King's ſon in his arms, ſeats 
himfelf on his hearth, amidſt his houſehold gods, and 
here telling him who he was, and the cauſe why he 
fled to him for refuge, he implores his clemency, owns 
that his life is in his hand, intreats him to forget the 
paſt ; and repreſents to him, that no action can be more 
worthy a great king than to exercife clemency. Ad- 
metus, ſurpriſed and moved with compaſſion in ſeeing 
at his feet, in ſo humble a poſture, the greateſt man 
of all Greece, and the conqueror of all Afia, raiſed 
him immediately from the ground, and promiſed to 
protect him againſt all his enemies. Accordingly, 
when the Athenians and Lacedzmonians came to de- 
mand him, he refuſed abſolutely to deliver up a perſon 
who had made his palace his aſylum, in the firm per- 
ſuaſton that it would be ſacred and inviolable. © 

Whilſt he was at the court of this prince, one of 
bis friends found an opportunity to carry off his wife 
and children from Athens, and to ſend them to him; 
for which that perſon was ſome time after ſeized, and 
condemned to die. With regard to Themiſtocles's ef- 
fects, his friends ſecured the greateſt part of them for 
him, which they afterwards Fund opportunity to re- 
mit him; but all that could be diſcovered, Which a- 


mounted 


af 


lifint 
ital 
dthet 
athe 
tate 
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mounted to an hundred * talents, was carried to the 
public treaſury. When he entered upon the adi, 
niſtration, he was not worth three talents. I ſhal 
leave this illuſtrious exile for ſome time in the cour 
of King Admetus, to reſume the ſequel of this hiſtory, 


SECT, XVII. Ariſtides's diſintereſted adminiſtratin 
of the public treaſure. His death and efegiun. linar 


Ct) 1 Ha vk before obſerved, that the command q yhic 
Greece had paſſed from Sparta to the Athenian, Pint 
Hitherto the cities and nations of Greece had indee 
contributed ſome ſums of money towards carrying c 
the expence of the war againſt the barbarians ; but eg. 
this repartition or diviſion had always occaſioned great 
feuds, becauſe it was not made in a juſt or equal pro. 
portion. It was thought proper, under this new go- 
vernment, to lodge in the iſland of Delos, the com. 
mon treaſure of Greece; to fix new regulations with 
regard to the public monies; and to lay ſuch a tax 
might be regulated according to the revenue of each 
city and ſtate; in order that the expences being equally 
borne by the ſeveral -individuals who compoſed the 
body of the allies, no one might have reaſon to mur. 
mur. The buſineſs was, to find a perſon of ſo honel 
and incorrupt a mind, as to diſcharge faithtully an 
employment of ſo delicate and dangerous a kind, the 
due adminiſtration of which ſo nearly concerned the 
public welfare. All the allies caſt their eyes on All. ende 
ſtides. Accordingly they inveſted him with full powers, 
and appointed him to levy a tax on each of them, re 
lying entirely on his wiſdom and juſtice. 
The citizens had no cauſe to repent their choice, 
+ He preſided over the treaſury with the fidelity and 


(1) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 333. 334-; Diod. I. 11. p. 36. 


An hundred thouſand crowns French, about 22,500 l. Sterling. F 
I Tu quidem orbis terrarum rationes adminiſtras; tam abſtinentet get 
2 alienas, tam diligenter quam tuas, tam religioſe quam publica. * T1 
' In officio amorem conlequeris, in quo odium vitare difficile eſt. Sen. ling 


lh. de brevit. vit. c. 18. 
diſintereſtednels 
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Gntereſtedneſs of a man who looks upon it as a ca- 
ital crime to imbezzle the ſmalleſt portion of an- 
ther's poſſeſſions; with the care and activity of a 
ather of a family, in the management of his own e- 
date; and with the caution and integrity of a perſon 
vho conſiders the public monies as ſacred. In fine, 


e ſucceeded in what is equally difficult and extraor- 


Jinary, viz. to acquire the love of all in an office, in 
ybich he that eſcapes the public odium gains a great 
int.” Such is the glorious character which Seneca 
ives of a perſon charged with an employment of al- 
noſt the ſame kind, and the nobleſt clogium that can 
e given ſuch as adminiſter public revenues. It is the 
xa& picture of Ariſtides. He diſcovered ſo much 
robity and wiſdom in the exerciſe of this office, that 
jo man complained ; and thoſe times were conſidered 
ver after as the golden age, that is, the period in 


hich Greece had attained its higheſt pitch of virtue 


ad happineſs. And, indeed, the tax which he had 
ed, in the whole, to four hundred and ſixty * talents, 
vas raiſed by Pericles to ſix hundred, and ſoon after 
o thirteen hundred talents: it was not that the ex- 
dences of the war were increaſed, but the treaſure was 
mployed to very uſeleſs purpoſes, in manual diſtribu- 
ons to the Athenians, in ſolemnizing of games and 


ſtivals, in building of temples and public edifices ; 
ot to mention, that the hands of thoſe who ſuperin- 


ended the treaſury, were not always clean and incor- 
upt as thoſe of Ariſtides. This wiſe and equitable 


onduct ſecured him, to lateſt poſterity, the glorious 
name of the Fuſe. 


Nevertheleſs, Plutarch relates an action of Ariſti- 


les, which ſhows that the Greeks (the ſame may be 
ad of the Romans) had a very narrow and impexfect 
dea of juſtice. They confined the exerciſe of it to 
be interior, as it were, of civil ſociety ; and acknow- 
dged that the individuals were bound to obſerve ſtrict- 


* talent is worth a thoufand French crowns; or about 225 l. 
rlog, 


5 ly 
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ly its ſeveral maxims: but with regard to their coy, 
try, to the republic, (their great idol to which they 
reduced every thing), they thought in a quite different 
manner; and imagined themſelves eſſentially obligel 
to ſacrifice to it, not only their lives and poſſeſſions 
but even their religion and the moſt ſacred engage. 
ments, in oppoſition to and edntempt of the moi} (4, 
lemn oaths. This will appear evidently in what folloy, 

(u After the regulation had been made in reſpe& ty 
the tributes of which I have juſt ſpoke, Ariſtides ha. 
ving ſettled the ſeveral articles of the alliance, made 
the confederates take an oath to obſerve them punc. 
tually, and he himſelf ſwore in the name of the Athe. 
nians ; and in denouncing the curſes which always ac. 
companied the oaths, he threw into the ſeas, purſuant 
to the uſual cuſtom, large bars of red-hot iron. But 
the ill ſtate of the Athenian affairs forcing them after. 
wards to infringe ſome of thoſe articles, and to goven 
a little more arbitrarily, he intreated them to vent 
thoſe curſes on him, and diſcharge themſelves thereby 
of the puniſhment due to ſuch as had forfworn them. 
felves, and who had been reduced to it by the un- 
happy ſituation of their affairs. Theophraſtus tells us 
that in general (theſe words are borrowed from Pla- 
tarch) Ariſtides, who executed all matters relating to 
himſelf or the public with the moſt impartial and ri 
gorous juſtice, uſed to act in his adminiſtration ſeveral 
things, according as the exigency of affairs, and the 
welfare of his country, might require; it being bis 
opinion, that a government, in order to ſupport itlell 
is, on ſome occaſions, obliged to have recourſe to ins 
Juſtice; of which he gives the following example. One 
day, as the Athenians were debating in their council 
about bringing to their city, in oppoſition te the at 
_ ticles of the treaty, the common treaſures of Greece 
which were depoſited in Delos : the Samians having 
opened the debate; when it was Ariſtides's turn d 
ſpeak, he ſaid, that the diſlodging of the treaſure wa 


. Plut. in vit. Ariſt. P- 333 334. : 


al 
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an unjuſt action, but uſeful; and made this opinion 
take place. This incident ſhows, that the pretended 
widom of the Heathens was overſpread wich great ob- 
ſcurity and error. | 

It was fcarce poſſible to have a greater contempt for 
fiches than Ariſtides had. Themiſtocles, who was not 
C pleaſed with the encomiums beſtowed on other men, 
hearing Ariſtides applauded for the noble diſintereſt- 
edneſs with which he adminiſtered the public treaſures, 
did but laugh at it; and ſaid, that the praiſes beſtowed 
Jvpon bim for it, ſhowed no greater merit or virtue 
than that of a ſtrong cheſt, which faithfully preſerves 
all the monies that are ſhut up in it, without retaining 
any. This low ſneer was by way of revenge for a 
ſtroke of raillery that had. ſtung him to the quick. 
Themiſtocles ſaying, that, in his opinion, the greateſt 
talent a general could poſſeſs, was, to be able to fore- 
ſee the deſigns of an enemy: © This talent,” replicd 
Ariſtides, “ is neceſſary; but there is another, no 
« leſs noble, and worthy a general, that is, to have 
“clean hands, and a ul ſuperior to venality and 
« yiews of intcreſt.” Ariſtides might very juſtly an- 
ſwer Themiſtocles in this manner, ſince he was really 
very poor, though he had poſſeſſed the higheſt em- 
ployments in the ſtate. He ſeemed to have an innate 
love for poverty; and ſo far from being aſhamed of it, 


de thought it reflected as much glory on him as all 
+, dhe frophies and victories he had won. Hiſtory gives 
eius a ſhining inſtance of this. 


Callias, who was a near relation of Ariſtides, and 
che moſt wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to ap- 
hne bear before the judges. The accuſer, laying very little 
al, ſtreſs on the cauſe itſelf, reproached him eſpecially 

with permitting Ariſtides, his wife and children, to 
ece lire in poverty, at a time when he himſelf wallowed 
op in riches. Callias perceiving that theſe reproaches made 
| to a ſtrong impreſſion on the judges, he ſummoned Ari. 
llides to declare before them, Whether he had not 
often preſſed him to accept of large {ſums of money; 
1 Vol., III. FT | and 


. 
* 
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and whether he had not obſtinately refuſed to accet 
of his offer, with ſaying, that he had more reaſon to 
boaſt of his poverty, than Callias of his riches; that 
many perſons were to be found who had made a good 
uſe of their wealth, but that there were few who bore 
their poverty with magnanimity and. even joy ; and m 
that none had cauſe to bluſh at their abject condition, 
but ſuch as had reduced themſelves to it by their idle. 
neſs, their intemperance, their profuſion, or diſſolute nc 
conduct. (Cx) Ariſtides declared, that his kinſman had 
told nothing but the truth; and added, that a man ric 
whofe frame of mind is ſuch, as to ſuppreſs a deſire of 
fuperfluous things, and who confines the wants of life 


within the narroweſt limits, beſides its freeing him pu 
from a thouſand importunate cares, and leaving hin 
fo much maſter of his time, as to devote it entirely tue 
to the public; it alſo approaches him, in ſome mea. ga 
ſure, to the Deity, who is wholly void of cares or tie 
wants, There was no man in the aſſembly, but, at voi 
his leaving it, would have choſe to be Ariſtides, though inſ 
{o poor, rather than Callias with all his riches. lar 

Plutarch gives us, in few words, Plato's glorious te- to 
ſtimony of Ariſtides's virtue, for which he looks upon ] 
him as infinitely ſuperior to all the illuſtriovs men his age 
contemporaries. Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, pris 
(lays he), filled indeed their city with ſplendid edifices, to | 
with porticos, ſtatues, rich ornaments, and other vain ( 


ſuperfluities of that kind; but Ariſtides did all that nor 
lay in his power to enrich every part of it with vir- 2g 


tue. Now, to raife a city to true happineſs, it mull us, 
be made virtuous, not rich. | emp 

Plutarch rakes notice of another circumſtance in dilp 
Ariſtides's life, which, though of the ſimpleſt kind, leav 
reflects the greateſt honour on him, and may ſerve as func 


an excellent leſſon, It is in the beautiful C treatile, the 
in which he inquires, whether it is proper for old men 


to concern themſelves with affairs of government; and ( f 
zvkere he points out admirably well, the various icrvices Wl yea, 
„ Pint. in compar. Atiſt. ct Cat. p. 355. (0) Fr 795-—797 kind 


they their 
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they may do the ſtate, even in an advanced age. We 
are not to fancy, ſays he, that all public ſervices re- 
quire great motion and hurry, ſuch as, to harangue the 
people, to preſide in the government, or to head ar- 
mies. An old man, whoſe mind is informed with wiſ- 
dom, may, without going abroad, excrciſe a kind of 
magiſtracy in it, which, though ſecret and obſcure, is 
not therefore the leſs important; and that is, in train- 
ing up youth by good counſel, teaching them the va- 
rious ſprings of policy, and how to act in public af- 
fairs. Ariſtides, adds Plutarch, was not always in 
office, but was always uſeful to it. His houſe was a 
public ſchool of virtue, wiſdom, and policy. It was 
open to all 2 Athenians, who were lovers of vir- 
tue, and theſe uſed to conſult him as an oracle. He 
gave them the kindeſt reception, heard them with pa- 
tience, inſtructed them with familiarity, and endea- 
voured, above all things, to animate their courage, and 
inſpire them with confidence. It is obſerved particu- 
larly, that Cimmon, afterwards ſo famous, was obliged 
to him for this important ſervice. ; | 

Plutarch “ divided the life of ſtateſmen into three 
ages. In the firſt, he would have them learn the 
principles of government ; in the ſecond, reduce them 
to practice; and in the third, inſtruct others. 

(2) Hiſtory does not mention the exact time when, 
nor place where Ariſtides died; but then it pays 
a glorious teſtimony to his memory, when it aſſures 
us, that this great man, who had poſſeſſed the higheſt 
employments in the republic, and had the abſolute 
diſpoſal of its treaſures, died poor, and did not 
leave money enough to defray the expences of his 
funeral; ſo that the government was obliged to bear 
the charge of it, and to maintain his family. His 


(2) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 334. 335. 

* He applies on this occaſion the cuſtom uſed in Rome, where the 
Veſtals ſpent the firſt ten years in learning their office, and this was a 
kind of noviciate; the next ten years they employed in the exerciſe of 
their functions, and the laſt ten in inſtruQing the young novices in then 
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daughters were married, and Lyſimachus his ſon wa 
ſubſiſted, at the expence of the Prytaneum ; which al. 
ſo gave the daughter of the latter, after his death, the 
penſion with which thoſe were honoured who had been 
victorious at the Olympic games. (a) Plutarch te. 
lates, on this occaſion, the liberality of the Athenian 
in favour of the poſterity of Ariſtogiton their deliveter, 
who was fallen to decay; and he adds, that, even in 
his time, almoſt ſix hundred years after, the ſame 
- goodneſs and liberality (till ſubſiſted. It was glorious 
for a city, to have preſerved for ſo many centuries its 
generoſity and gratitude»; and a ſtrong motive to aii. 
mate individuals, who were aſſured that their children 
would enjoy the rewards which death might prevent 
them from receiving! It was delightful to ſee the te- 
mote poſterity of the defenders and deliverers of the 
commonwealth, who had inherited nothing from their 
anceſtors but the glory of their actions, maintained 
for ſo many ages at the expence of the public, in con- 
ſideration of the ſervices their families had rendered, 
They lived in this manner with much more honour, 
and called up the remembrance of their anceſtors with 
much greater ſplendor, than a multitude of citizens, 
whoſe fathers had been ſtudious only of leaving them 
great eſtates, which generally do not long ſurvive thoſe 
who raiſed them, and often leave their poſterity no- 
thing but the odious remembrance of the injuſtice and 
oppreſſion by which they were acquired. 

The greateſt honour which the ancients have done 
Ariſtides, is in beſtowing on him the glorious title of 
the Juſt. He gained it, not by one particular action, 
but by the whole tenor of his conduct and actions. 
Plutarch makes a reflection on this occaſion, which 
being very remarkable, I think it incumbent on me 
not to omit. | | | 

(5) Among the ſeveral virtues of Ariſtides, ſays this 
Judicious author, that for which he was moſt renown- 


(a) Vid. vol. 2. of ancient hiſtory, p- 361. . Plut. in vit. &- 
Bit. P. 321. 322. | 
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ed, was his juſtice; becauſe this virtue is of moſt ge- 
neral uſe ; its benefits extending to a greater number 
of perſons ; as it is the foundation, and in a manner 
the ſoul of every public office and employment. Hence 
it was, that Ariſtides, though in low circumſtances, 
and of mean extraction, merited the title of 7u/?; a 
title, ſays Plutarch, truly royal, or rather truly divine; 
but one of which princes are ſeldom ambitious, be- 
cauſe generally ignorant of its beauty and excellency. 
They chuſe rather to be called (c) the conquerors of 
cities, and the thunderbolts of war ; and ſometimes 
even cagles and lions: preferring the vain honour of 
pompous titles, which convey no other idea but vio« 
lence and ſlaughter, to the ſolid glory of thoſe ex- 
preſſive of goodneſs and virtue, They don't know., 
continues Plutarch, that of the three chief attributes 
of the Deity, of whom kings boaſt themſelves the 
mage, I mean, immortality, power, and juſtice ; that 
| of theſe three attributes, I ſay, the firſt of which ex- 
cites our admiration and deſire, the ſecond fills us 
with dread and terror, and the third inſpires us with 
love and reſpect; this laſt only is truly and perſonally 
communicated to man, and is the only one that can 
conduct him to the other two; it being impoſlible 
for man to become truly immortal and powerful, but 
by being juſt 
(4) Before I reſume the ſequel of this hiſtory, it may 
not be improper to obſerve, that it was about this 
period the fame of the Greeks, ſtill more renowned 
tor the wiſdom of their polity than the glory of their 
victories, induced the Romans to have recourſe to their 
lights and knowledge. Rome, formed under kings, 
was in want of ſuch laws as were neceſſary for the 
good government of a commonwealth, * For this 
| | purpoſe 
(c) Poliorcetes, Ceraum, Nicanorgs. cd) A. M. 3532. OF 
Rome 302. 


* Miſli legati Athenas, jvſſique inclytas leges Solonis deſcribere, et 
diarura Græcia civitatum inſtituta, mores, juraque neſcere. Decem 
ubularum leges perlatæ ſunt, (quibus adjectæ poſlea duæ), qui nune quo- 
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purpoſe the Romans ent deputies to copy the laws of 
the cities of Greece, and particularly of Athens, which 
were ſtiu better adapted to the popular government 
that had been eſtabliſhed after. the expulſion of the 
kings, On this model, the ten magiſtrates called De. 
cemviri, and who were inveſted with abſolute attho. 
Tity, were created: theſe digeſted the laws of the 
twelve tables, which are the baſis of the Roman lay, 


SECT. XVIII. Death of Xerxes killed by Artabanus, 
His character. 


(e) 1 6 H E ill ſuceeſs of Terxes in his expedition a. 

gainſt the Greeks, and which continued af. 
terwards, at length diſcouraged him. Renouncing all 
thoughts of war and conqueſt, he abandoned himfelf 
entirely to luxury and eaſe, and was ſtudious of no- 
thing but his pleaſures. * Artabanus, a native of Hyr. 
cania, captain of his guards, and who had long been 
one of his chief favourites, found that this diſſolute 
conduct had drawn upon him the contempt of tis 
ſubjects. He therefore imagined that this would be a 
favourable opportunity to conſpireagainſt his ſovercign; 
and his ambition was ſo vaſt, that he flattered himſelf 
with the hopes of ſucceeding him in the throne (J) 
It is very likely, that he was excited to the commit: 
fion of this crime from another motive, Xerxes had 


commanded him to murder Darius his eldeſt ſon, but. 


for what cauſe hiſtory is ſilent. As this order had 
been given at a banquet, and when the company was 
heated with wine, he did not doubt but that Xerxes 
would forget it, and therefore was not in haſte to 
obey it: however, he was miſtaken; for the King 
complained upon that account; which made Artabanus 


(e) A. M. 3531. Ant, J. C. 473. Cteſ. c. 2.; Diod. I. 11. p. 52. 
Juſtin. I 3. c. 7. C2 Ariſt. politic. I. 5. e. 10. p. 404. 
gue in hoc immenſo aliarum ſuper alias privatarum legum cumulo, fons 
omnis publici privatique eſt juris. Liv. J. 3. u. 31. & 34. 
* This was not the Artabanus uncle to Xerxes. 


dread 
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dread his reſentment, and therefore he reſolved to pre- 
vent him. Accordingly, he prevailed upon Mithri- 
dates, one of the eunuchs of the palace, and great 
chamberlain, to engage in his conſpiracy ; and by his 
means entered the chamber where the King lay, and 
murdered him in his fleep. He then went immediately 


to Artaxerxes the third ſon of Xerxes. He informed 
bim of the murder, charging Darius his eldeſt brother 


with it; as if impatience to aſcend the throne had 
prompted him to that execrable deed. He added, that, 
to ſecure the crown to. himſelf, he was reſolved to 
murder him alſo ; for which reaſon, it would be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for him to keep upon his guard. 'Theiz 


words having made ſuch an impreſſion on Artaxerxes 
(a youth) as Artabanus deſired, he went immediately 


into his brother's apartment, where, being aſſiſted by 
Artabanus and his guards, he murdered him. Hy- 
ſtaſpes, Xerxes's ſecond fon, was next heir to the 
crown after Darius; but as he was then in Bactriana, 
of which he was governor, Artabanus ſeated Arta- 
xerxes on the throne, but did not deſign to ſuffer him 
to enjoy it, longer than he had formed a faction ſtrong 
enough to drive him from it, and aſcend it himſelf. 
His great authority had gained him a multitude of-crea- 
tures ; beſides this, he had ſeven ſons, who were of a 
rery tall ſtature, handſome, ſtrong, courageous, and 
raiſed to the higheſt employments in the empire, The 
ad he hoped to receive from them, was the chief 
motive of his raiſing his views fo high. But whilſt he 
was atterzpting to complete his de#gn, Artaxerxes 
being informed of this plot by Megabyzus, who had 
married one of his ſiſters, he endeavoured to antici- 
pate him, and killed him before he had an oppor- 
tunity of putting his treaſon in execution. His death 
abe this prince in the poſſeſſion of the king- 

om. 
Thus we have ſeen the end of Xerxes, who was 
one of the moſt powerful princes. that ever lived. It 
nn | would. 
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would be needleſs for me to anticipate the reader, wit Miffe 
reſpect to the judgment he ought to form of him. N MF " 
ſee him ſürrounded with whatever is greateſt and mop 
auguſt in the opinion of mankind : the moſt extenſy 
empire at that time in the world ; immenſe treaſures, 
and an incredible number of land as well as ſea forces, 
But all theſe things are round him, not in him, ad WF" 
add no luſtre to his natural qualities : for, by a blind. i bl 
neſs too common to princes and great men, born in Pon 
the midſt of all terreſtrial bleſſings, heir to boundleſs 
power, and a luſtre that had coſt him nothing, he 
had accuſtomed himſelf to judge of his own talent; 
and perſonal merit, from the exterior of his exalted 
ſtation and rank. He diſregards the wiſe counſels of 
Artabanus his uncle, and of Demaratus, who alone 
had courage enough to ſpeak truth to him ; and he 
* abandons himſelf to courtiers, the adorers of his for. 
tune, whoſe whole ſtudy it was to ſooth his paſſions, 
He proportions, and pretends to regulate the ſuccel 
of his enterpriſes, by the extent of his power. The 
flaviſh ſubmiſſion of ſo many nations no longer ſooths 
his ambition; and little affected with too eaſy an o- 
bedience, he takes pleaſure in exerciſing his power o- 
ver the elements, in cutting his way through moun- 
tains, and making them navigable ; in chaftiſing the 
fea for having broke down his bridge, and in fooliſh- 
ly attempting to ſhackle the waves, by throwing chains 
Into them. Big-fwoln with a childiſh vanity, and a 
ridiculous pride, he looks upon himſelf as the ar- 
biter of nature: he imagines, that not a nation in the 
world will dare to wait his arrival; and fondly and 
preſumptuouſly relies on the millions of men and 
ſhips which he drags after him, But when, after the 
battle of Salamin, he beholds the ſad ruins, the 
ſhameful remains of his numberleſs troops ſcattered 
over all Greece *“; he then is ſenſible of the wide 


* Stratuſque per totam paſſim Græciam Xerxes intellexit, quantum 
- | ab exercitu turba diſtaret. Senec, de bene, l. 6. c. 32. 
| differency 
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Jifference between an army and a croud of men. In 
word, to form a right judgment of Xerxes, we need 
zot contraſt him with a citizen of Athens, a Mil- 
iades, Themiſtocles, or Ariſtides. In the latter we 
ind all the good ſenſe, prudence, ability in war, va- 
Jour and greatneſs of foul ; in the former we ſee no- 
thing but vanity, pride, obſtinacy ; the meaneſt and 
Wnoſt groveling ſentiments, and ſometimes the moſt 
Worrid barbarity. 
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PERSIANS and GRECIANSò. 


H E firſt and third chapters of this book in- 
clude the hiſtory of the Perſians and Greeks, 
during forty-eight years and ſome months, 

which contain the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus; 
the laſt ſix years of which anſwer to the fix firſt of the 
Peloponneſian war. This ſpace of time begins at the 
year of the world 3531, and ends at 3579. 

The ſecond chapter comprehends the other tram 
actions of the Greeks, which happened both in Sicily 
and Italy, during the interval above mentioned. 


Ci A&P 


„ S chapter includes the hiſtory of the Perſians 

and Greeks, from the beginning of Artaxerxes's 
reign, to the Peloponneſian war, which began in the 
42 year of that king's reign. 
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Sr. I. Artaxerxes ruins the faction of Artaba- 


nus, and that of Hyſtaſpes his elder brother, 


name of Longimanus. Strabo (6b) lays, it 
[was becauſe bis hands were ſo long, that when he ſtood 
upright, he could touch his knees with them ; but ac- 
cording to Ce) Plutarch, it was becauſe his right hand 
was longer than his left. Had it not been for this 


blemiſh, he would have been the moſt graceful man 


of his age, He was {till more remarkable for his good- 
neſs and generolity. He reigned about forty-nine 
ears. 

(d) Although Artaxerxes, by the death of Artaba- 
nus, was delivered from à dangerous competitor, there 
ſtill were two obſtacles in his way, before he could e- 
ſtabliſh himſelf in the quiet poſſeſſion of his throne ; 
one of which was his brother Hyſtaſpes, governor of 
Bactriana, and the other the faction of Artabanus. 
He began by the latter. 
= Artabanus had left ſeven ſons, and a great number 
of partiſans, who ſoon affembled to revenge his death. 
„r hele, and the adherents of Artaxerxes, fought a 
bloody battle, in which a great number of Perſian 


the WW: obles loſt their lives. Artaxerxes having at laſt en- 
the tirely de featęed his enemies, put to death all who had 
0 engaged in this conſpiracy. He took an exemplary 
| . 


rengeance of thoſe who were concerned in his father's 
murder, and particularly of Mithridates the eunuch, 
who had betrayed him, and who was executed in the 
lollowing menner. (e) He was laid on his back in a 
kind of horſe- trough, and ſtrongly faſtened to the four 
corners of it. Every part of him, except his head, his 
hands and feet, which came out at holes made for that 


line ; and in caſe of his refuſal to cat it, they were 


(4) A. J. 35 31. Ant. J. C. 473. 0 l. 15. p. 735. cc) In 
tax, p. 1011. fd) Cieſ. c. 30. (e) Plat. in Ar tax. p- 1019. 


(7 forced 


(a) *** Greek hiſtorians give this prince the ſir- 


purpoſe, was covered with anut!:er trough. In this 
borrid ſituation victuals were given him from time to 
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forced down his throat: honey mixed with milk was 
given him to drink; and all his face was ſmeared with 
it, which by that means attracted a numberleſs mul. 
titude of flies, eſpecially as he was perpetually ex poſed 
to the ſcorching rays of the ſun. The worms which 
bred in his excrements preyed upon his bowels. The 
criminal generally lived fifteen or twenty days in inen. 
preſlible torments. 

Y Artaxerxes having cruſhed the faction of Arty. 
banus, was powerful enough to ſend an army into 
Bactriana, which had declared in favour of his bro. 
ther; but he was not ſucceſsful on this occaſion. The 
two armies engaging, Hyſtaſpes ſtood his ground ſo 
well, that, if he did not gain the victory, he at leaf 
ſuſtained no loſs; fo that both armies ſeparated with 
equal ſucceſs ; and each retired to prepare for a ſecond 
battle. Artaxerxes having raiſed a greater army than 
His brother, (not to menticn that the whole empire de- 
dclared in his favour), defeated him in a ſecond en- 
gagement, and entirely ruined his party. By this 
victory he ſecured to himſelf the quiet poſſeſſion of the 
Empire. 

(g To maintain himſelf in the throne, he removed 
all ſuch governors of cities and provinces from their 
employments, as he ſuſpected to hold a correſpondence 
with either of the factions he had overcome, and ſub- 
ſtituted others on whom he could rely. He afterwards 
applied himſelf to reforming the abuſes and diſorders 
which had crept into the government. By his wile 
conduct and zeal for the public good, he ſoon acquired 
great reputation and authority, with the love of his 
ſubjects, the ſtrongeſt ſupport of ſovereign power. 


SrcCT. II. Themiſtocles flies to Artaxerxes. 
Ch) A Ec 9RDING to Thucydides, Themiſtocles fed 
f to this prince in the beginning of his reign ; but 
other authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, fix this 
incident under Xerxes his predeceſſor, Dr Prideaux is 
Y Cieſ c. 37. (g Diod. I. 11. p. 54. (Þ) A. Wang 
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of the latter opinion; he likewiſe thinks, that the Ar- 
taxerxes in queſtion, is the ſame with him who is 
called Abaſiterus in ſcripture, and who married Eſther: 
but we ſuppoſe, with the learned Archbiſhop Uſher, 
that it was Darius the ſon of Hyſtafpes who eſpouſed 
this illuſtrious Jeweſs. I have already declared more 
than once, that I would not engage in controverſies of 
this kind ; and therefore, with regard to this flight of 
Themiſtocles into Perſia, and the hiſtory of Eſther, I 
ſhall follow the opinion of the learned Uſher, my uſual 

ide on theſe occaſions. | 

(i) We have ſeen that Themiſtocles had fled to 
Admetus King of the Moloſſi, and had met with a 
gracious reception from him: but the Athenians and 
Lacxdemonians would not ſuffer him to live in peace, 
and required that prince to deliver him up; threaten» 
ing, in caſe of his refuſal, to carry their arms into his 
country. Admetus, who was unwilling to draw ſuch 
formidable enemies upon himſelf, and much more to 


ic Wi deliver up the man who had fled to him for refuge, 
informed him of the great danger to which he was 
ed Wcxpoſed, and favoured his flight. Themiſtocles went 
ir as far by land as Pydna, a city of Macedonia, and 
ce chere imbarked on board a merchant-ſhip which was 
b failing to Ionia. None of the paſſengers knew him. 
ds A ſtorm having carried this veſſel near the iſland of 
ers Naxos, then beſieged by the Athenians ; the immi- 
ile rent danger to which Themiſtocles was expoſed, ob- 
cd Wliced him to diſcover himſelf to the pilot and maſter of 


his the ſhip ; after which, by intreaties and menaces, he 


forced them to ſail towards Aſia. | 

(k) Themiftocles might on this occaſion call to mind 
the advice which his father had given him when an in- 
fant, viz. to lay very little ſtreſs on the favour of the 
common people. They were then walking together 
in the harbour. His father, pointing to ſome rotten 
| (i) Thueyd. I. r. p. 90. 91.; Plut. in Themiſt. p. 12 5.— 127. ; Died. 


11. p. 42.44; Corn. Nep. in Themiſt. c. 8.10. (i. Plut. in 
Themiſt, p. 112. b 5 . X 
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galleys that lay neglectẽd on the ſtrand, Behold there, 
5 he, /on, (pointing to them), thus do the perry, 
treat their governors, when they can do them no far. 
ther ſervice. | | 


He was now arrived in Cumæ, a city of Mola in 
Aſia Minor. The King of Perſia had ſet a price upon 


« 
his head, and promiſed two hundred? talents to a a | 
man who ſhould deliver him up. The whole cou} 41 
was covered with people, who were watching for hin, « ; 
He fied to Age, a little city of Tolia, where no one « \ 
knew him except Nicogenes, at whoſe houſe he lodged, & 4 
He was the moſt wealthy man in that country, and @ 
very intimate with all the lords of the Perſian cour, 0 
Themiſtocles was concealed ſome days in his houſe, til ho 
Nicogenes ſent him, under a ſtrong guard, to Suſa, in uy 
one of thoſe covered chariots in which the Perſians, frier 
who were extremely jealous, uſe to carry their wires; rn 
thoſe who carried him, telling every body, that they *. 
were carrying a young Greek lady to a coutticr of WF" 
great diſtinction, ? thei 

Being come to the Perſian court, he waited upon Wi vhe 
the captain of the guards, and told him, that he wa Wl in 8 
a Grecian by birth, and begged the King would ad. miſt 
wit him to audience, having matters of Ader import T 
ance to communicate to him. The officer informed great 
bim of a ceremony, which he knew was inſuppo - cle; 
able to ſome Greeks, but without which none wer but. 
allowed to ſpeak to the King; and this was, to fil upon 

proſtrate before him. © Our laws,” ſays he, “com. fore, 
mand us to honour the king in that manner, ad we! 
e to worſhip him as the living image of the immortal 7 
« God, who maintains and preſerves all thing.“ The bring 
miſtocles promiſed to comply. Being admitted to 1. peare 
dience, he fell on his face before the King, after te voure 
Perſian manner; and afterwards riſing up, © Great for tl 
« King +4,” ſays he by an interpreter, © I am Tb hund 
Tuo hundred thouſand crowns, or about 45,000 l. Sterling. one v 

+ Thucydides makes him ſay very near the ſame words; but inform ly wa 
us, that Themiſtocles did not ſpeak them to the King, but ſent them b *7, 


4 ed drag 
way of letter before he was introduced o him. „ wife 
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« miſtocles the Athenian, who having been baniſhed 
« by the Greeks, am come to your court in hopes of 
« finding an aſylum in it. I have indeed brought 
« many calamities on the Perſians ; but, on the other 
« fide, I have done them no leſs ſervices, by the ſa- 
e jutary advices I have given them more than once; 
« and I now am able to do them more important ſer- 
e yices than ever. My life is in your hands. You 
may now exert your clemency, or diſplay your 
« vengeance : by the former you will preſerve your 
« ſuppliant ; by the latter you will deſtroy the great- 
« eſt enemy of Greece.” 

The King made him no anſwer at this audience, 
though he was ſtruck with admiration at his great ſenſe 
and boldneſs : but hiſtory informs us, he told his 
friends, that he conſidered Themiſtocles's arrival as a 
very great happineſs ; that he implored his god Arima- 
nius, always to infpire his enemies with ſuch thoughts, 
and to prompt them to baniſh and make away with 
their moſt illuſtrious perſonages. It is added, that 
when this King was aſlecp, he ſtarted up three times 
in excels of joy, and cried thrice, 7 have got The- 
miſtocles the Athenian ! 

The next morning, at day-break, he ſent for the 
preateſt lords of his court, and commanded Themiſto- 
cles to be brought before him, who expected nothing 
but deſtruction; eſpecially after what one of his guards, 
upon hearing his name, had ſaid to him the night be- 
fore, even in the preſence-chamber, juſt as he haddeft 
the King, Thou ſerpent of Greece, thou compound 
of fraud and malice, the good genius of our prince 
brings thee hither ! However, the ſerenity which ap- 
peared in the King's face ſeemed to promile him a fa- 
vourable reception. Themiſtocles was not miſtaken z 
tor the King began by making him a preſent of two 
hundred * talents, which ſum he had promiſed to any 
one who ſhould deliver him up, and which conſequent- 
ly was his due, as Themiſtocles had brought him his 

* Two hundred thouſand French crowns; or, about 45,000 l. Sterling. 
4 3 - os head, 
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head; by ſurrendering himſelf to him. He afterward, 
deſired him to give an account of the affairs of Greece, 
But as Themiſtocles could not expreſs his thoughts to 
the King without the aſſiſtance of an interpreter, he 
deſired time might be allowed him to learn the Perſian 
tongue, hoping he then ſhould be able to explain thoſe 
things he was deſirous of communicating to him, bet. 
ter than he could by the aid of a third perſon. It is 
the ſame, ſays he, with the ſpeech of a man, as with 
a piece of tapeſtry, which muſt be ſpread out and un. 
folded, to ſhow the figures and other beauties wrought 
in it. Themiſtocles having ſtudied the Perſian tongue 
twelve months, made ſo great a progreſs, that he ſpoke 
it with greater elegance than the Perſians themſelves, 
and conſequently could converſe with the King with- 
out the help of an interpreter. This prince treated 
him with uncommon marks of friendſhip and eſtcem; 
he made him marry a-lady deſcended from one of the 
nobleſt families -in Perſia ; gave bim a palace, and an 
equipage ſuitable to it; and ſettled a noble penſion on 
him. He carried him with him to the hunting, ad- 
mitted him to all his pleaſures and diverſions, and 
ſometimes converſed privately with him, ſo that the 
lords of the court grew jealous and uneaſy upon that 
account. He even preſented him to the princelles, 
who honoured bim with their eſteem, and received his 
viſits. It is obſerved, as a proof of the peculiar fa- 
vour thewed him, that, by the King's ſpecial order, 
I bemiſtecles was admitted to hear the lectures and 
+ diſcourſes of the Magi, and was inſtructed by them 
in all the ſecrets of their philoſophy. _ 

Another proof of his great credit is related. De- 
maratus of Sparta, who was then at court, being com- 
manded by. the King to aſk any thing of him, he de- 
fired that he might be ſuffered to make his entry on 
borſeback, into the city of Sardis, with the royal ti- 
ara on his head: A ridiculous vanity ! equally unwor- 
thy of the Grecian grandeur, and the ſimplicity cf 4 

- - .Lacedzmonian ! The King, exaſperated at the e 

| ence 
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lence of his demand, expreſſed his diſguſt in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, and ſeemed reſolved not to pardon 
bim: but Themiſtocles having interceded, the King 
reſtored him to favour. ABS £ 
In fine, Themiſtocles was in ſuch great credit, that 
under the ſucceeding reigns, in which the affairs of 
Perſia were ſtill more mixed with thoſe of Greece, 
whenever the kings were deſirous of drawing over any 
Greek to their intereſt, they uſed to declare expreſsly 
in their letters, that he ſhould be in greater favour with 
them, than Themiſtocles had been with King Arta- 
xerxes. I | 
It is faid alſo, that Themiſtocles, when, in his moſt 
flouriſhing condition in Perſia, he was honoured and 
eſteemed by all the world, who were emulous in ma- 
king their court to him, ſaid one day, when his table 
was covered magnificently : Ghi/dren, we ſhould have 
been ruined, if we had not been ruined. | 
But at laſt, as it was judged neceſſary for the King's 
intereſt that Themiſtocles ſhould reſide in ſome city of 
Alia Minor, that he might be ready on any occaſion 
which ſhould preſent itlelf ; accordingly he was fent 
to Magneſia, ſituated on the Meander ; and for his 
ſubſiſtence, beſides the whole revenues of that city, 
which amounted to fifty * talents every year, had 
thoſe of Myunte and Lampſacus aſſigned him. One of 
the cities was to furniſh him with bread, another with 
wine, and a third with other proviſions. Some au- 
thors add two more, viz. for his furniture and cloaths. 
Such was the cuſtom of the ancient kings of the eaſt: 
inſtead of ſettling penſions on perſons they rewarded, 
they gave them cities, and ſometimes even provinces, 
which, under the name of bread, wine, c. were to 
u fornich them abundantly with all things neceſſary for 
i. bopporting in a magnificent manner their family and 
. acquipage. Themiſtocles lived for ſome years in Mag- 
a reſia in the utmoſt ſplendor, till he came to his end 
. In the manner which will be related hereafter. 
ce * Fifty thouſand crowns, or about 11,250 l. Sterling. HS 
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ter of Cimon. The ill reputation he had drawn upon 


SECT. III. Cimon begins to make a figure at Athen, 
His firſt atchievement and double victory over the 


' Perſians, near the river Eurymedon. Death if 
Themiſtocles. | 


CD. T HE Athenians having loſt one of their moſſ 
diſtinguiſhed citizens, as well as ableſt gene. 
rals, by the baniſhment of Themiſtocles, endeavouret 
to retrieve that loſs, by beſtowing the command of the 
armies on Cimon, who was not inferior to him in merit. 
He ſpent his youth in ſuch exceſſes as did him ng 
honour, and preſaged no good with regard to his fu. 
ture conduct. Cm) The example of this illuſtrious 
Athenian, who paſſed his juvenile years in ſo diſſolute 
a manner, and afterwards roſe to ſo exalted a pitch of 
glory, ſhows, that parents muſt not always deſpair of 
the happineſs of a ſon, when wild and irregular in his 
youth ; eſpecially when nature has endued him with 
genius, goodneſs of heart, generous inclinations, and 
an eſteem for perſons of merit. Such was the charac- 


himſelf, having prejudiced the people againſt him, he 
at firſt was very ill received by them ; when, being 
diſcouraged by this repulſe, he reſolved to lay aſide al 
thoughts of concerning himſelf with the affairs of the 
public. But Ariſtides perceiving that his diſſolute tum 
of mind was united with many fine qualities, he con- 
foled him, inſpired him with hope, pointed out the 
paths he ſhould take, inſtilled good principles into him, 
and did not a little contribute, by the excellent in. 
ſtructions he gave him, and the affection he expreſſed 
for him on all occaſions, to make him the man he af. 
terwards appeared. What more important ſervice 
could he have done his country ? | "iN 
Cn) Plutarch obſerves, that after Cimon had laid aſide 
his juvenile extravagances, his conduct was in all thing 


| (1) A. M. 3534+ Ant. ]. C. 470. Diod. I. 11. P- 45+; Plut. in Cim 
p- 482, 483» (Cm) Plat, in Cim. p- 480. n Ibid, p- 481. 
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eat and noble ; 'and that he was not inferior to Mil- 


tocles in prudence and ſenſe; but that he was more 
juſt and virtuous than either of them ; and that, with- 
out being at all inferior to them in military virtues, he 
ſurpaſſed them far in the practice of the moral ones. 

It would be of great advantage to a ſtate, if thoſe 


pleaſure, and make it their duty to faſhion and inſtru& 
ſuch youths as are remarkable for the pregnancy of 
their parts and goodneſs of diſpoſition. They would 
thereby have an opportunity of ſerving their country 
even after their death, and of perpetuating in it, in 


true merit, and the practice of the wiſeſt maxims. 


his country, having put to ſea a fleet under the com- 
mand of Cimon the fon of Miltiades, took Eion, on 
the banks of the Strymon, Amphipolis, and other 
places of Thrace : and as this was a very fruitful 
country, Cimon planted. a colony in it, and ſent ten 
thouſand Athenians thither for that purpoſe. 

(o. The fate of Eion is of too ſingular a kind to be 
omitted here. Boges * was governor of it under the 
King of Perſia, and acted with ſuch a zeal and fidelity 
for his ſovereign, as have few examples. When be- 
fieged by Cimon and the Athenians, it was in his power 
to have capitulated upon honourable terms, and he 
might have retired to Aſia with his family and all his 
effects. However, being perſuaded he could not do 
this with honour, he reſolved to die rather than ſur- 
render. The city was aſſaulted with the utmoſt fury, 
ice and he defended it with incredible bravery. Be- 

ng at laſt in the utmoſt want of proviſions, he threw 
ade from the walls into the river Strymon, all the gold and 


285 (0) Herod, 1. 7. c. 107. ; Plut. p. 482. 


under Xerxes; but it is more probable, that it happened under Arta- 
arxes, his ſueceſlor. ö 


tiades either in courage or intrepidity, nor to Themiſ-. 


who excel in profeſſions of every kind, would take 


the perſon of their pupils, a taſte and inclination for 


The Athenians, a little after Themiſtocles had left _ 
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Plutarch calls him Butis. Herodotus ſeems to place this biſtory 
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ſilver in the place; and cauſing fire to be ſet to a ple 
and having killed bis wife, his children, and his who. 
family, he threw them into the midſt of the flames, 
and afterwards ruſhed into them himſelf. Xerzes 
could not but admire, and at the ſame time bewail, ſo 
ſurpriſing an example of generoſity. The Heatheng, 
indeed, might give this name to what is rather lavage 

ferocity and barbarity. ö | 
Cimon made himſelf maſter alſo of the iſland of 
Scyros, where he found the bones of Theſeus the ſon 
of Ægeus, who had fled from Athens to that city, and 
there ended his days. An oracle had commanded that 
| ſearch ſhould be made after his bones. Cimon put 
them on board his galley, adorned them magnificently, 
and carried them to his native country, near eight 
hundred years after Theſeus had left it. The people 
received them with the higheſt expreſſions of joy; 
and, to perpetuate the remembrance of this -event, 
they founded a diſputation or prize for tragic writers, 
which became very famous, and contributed excced- 
ingly to the improvement of the drama, by the won- 
derful emulation it excited among the tragic poets, 
whoſe pieces were repreſented in it. For Sophoctes 
having, in his youth, brought his firſt play on. the ſtage, 
the Archon, or chief magiſtrate who preſided at theſe 
games, obſcrving there was a ſtrong faction among the 
tpeQators, prevailed with Cimon, and the reſt of the 
generals his colleagues (who were ten in number, and 
choſen out of cach tribe), to fit as judges. The prize 
was adjudged to Sophocles; which fo deeply afflicted 
Zſchylus, who till. then had been conſidered as the 
greateſt dramatic poet, that Athens became inſup- 
portable to him, and he withdrew to Sicily, where 

he died. 

Cp) The confederates had taken a great number of 
; barbarian priſoners in Seſtus and Byzantium ; and, 
as a prgof of the high regard they had for Cimon, 
intreated him to diſtribute the booty. Accordingly 
(. Flut. in Cim. P. 484, 
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Cimon placed all the captives, ſtark naked, on one 
ide, and on the other all their riches and ſpoils. The 
allies complained of this partition as too unequal; but 
Cimon giving them the choice, they immediately took 
the riches which had belonged to the Perſians, and 
left the priſoners for the Athenians. Cimon therefore 
ſet out with his portion, and was thought a perſon 
no wiſe qualified to ſettle the diſtribution of prizes : 
for the allies carried off a great number of chains, 
necklaces, and bracelets of gold ; a large quantity of 
rich habits, and fine purple cloaks; whilſt the Athe- 
nians had only for their ſhare a multitude of human 
creatures quite naked, and unfit for labour. However, 
the relations and friends of theſe captives came ſoon 
after from Phrygia and Lydia, and purchaſed them all 
at a very high price; ſo that, with the monies ariſing 
from the ranſom of them, Cimon had enough to main- 
tain his fleet four months, beſides a great ſum of mo- 
ney which was put into the exchequer, not to men- 
tion what he himſelf had for his own ſhare, He af- 
terwards uſed to take exceeding pleaſure in relating 
this adventure to his friends. | 

(4) He made the belt uſe of his riches, as Gorgias 
the rhetor has happily expreſſed it in few, but ſtrong 
and elegant words. * Cimon, ſays he, amaſſed riches 
only to uſe them; and he employed them to no other 
uſe, but to acquire eſteem and honour. We may here 
perceive, by the way, what was the ſcope and aim of 
the moſt exalted actions of the Heathens ; and with 


what juſtice Tertullian defined a Pagan, how perfect 
loever he might appear, a vain-glorious animal, animal 


glaric. The gardens and orchards of Cimon were al- 
ways open, by his order, to the citizens in general; 
who were allowed to gather whatever fruits they plea- 
led. His table was daily covered in a frugal, but polite 


(7) Plut. in Cim. p. 484.; Cornel. Nep. in Cim, c. 4.; Athen. |. 12. 
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manner. It was entirely different from thoſe delicate 
and ſumptuous tables, to which only a few perſons of 
great diſtinction are admitted, and which are covered 
merely to diſplay a vain magnificence- or elegance 

. taſte. Now, that of Cimon was plain, but abundant: 
and all the poor citizens were received at it withou 
diſtinction. In thus baniſhing from his entertainment; 
whatever had the leaſt air of oftentation and Juxur, 
he reſerved to himſelf an inexhauſtible fund, not only 
for the expences of his houſe, but for the wants of hi 
friends, his domeſtics, and a very great number of d. 
tizens ; demonſtrating, by this conduct, that he kney 
much better than moſt rich men, the true ule and yz 
lue of riches. © 
He was always followed by ſome ſervants, who BR ? 
were ordered to flip privately ſome piece of money 1 
into the hands of ſuch poor as they met, and to give 4 


cloaths to thoſe who were in want of them. He of. ſe 
ten buried ſuch perſons as had not left money enough by 
behind them to defray the expences of their funeral; WF © 
and what is admirable, and which Plutarch docs not WW n 
fail to obſerve, he did not act in this manner to gain * 
credit among the people, nor to purchaſe their voices; 15 
ſince we find him, on all occaſions, declaring for the 5 
contrary faction, that is, in favour of ſuch citizens a | 
were moſt conſiderable for their wealth or authority, 8 


(r) Although he ſaw all the reſt of the governors of 
his time enrich themſelves by the plunder and opptel. te 


fion of the public, he was always incorruptible, and i © 
his hands were never ſtained with extortion or the 4 
ſmalleſt preſent ; and he continued, during his whole 
life, not only to ſpeak, but to act ſpontaxeoully, Y 
and without the leaſt view of intereſt, whatever 5 
he thought might be of advantage to the common- : 
Wenn i | 
' Beſides a great number of other excellent qualities 
Cimon had the fineſt ſenſe, extraordinary prudence, 
and a profound knowledge of the genius and charac- . 
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ters of men. The allies, beſides the ſums of money 
in which each of them was taxed, were to furniſh a 
certain number of men and ſhips. Several among 
them, who, from the retreat of Xerxes, were ſtu- 
dious of nothing but their eaſe, and applied themſelves 
entirely to tilling and cultivating their lands, to free 
themſelves from the toils and dangers of war, choſe 
to furniſh their quota in money rather than in men, 
and left the Athenians the care of manning with ſol- 
diers and rowers the ſhips they were obliged to furniſh. 
The other generals, who had no forecaſt and pene- 
tration for the future, gave. ſuch people ſome uneaſi- 
neſs at firſt, and were for obliging them to obſerve the 
treaty literally. But Cimon, when in power, acted 
in a quite different manner, and ſuffered them to en- 
joy the tranquillity they choſe, plainly perceiving that 
the allies, from being warlike in the field, would in- 
ſenſibly loſe their martial ſpirit, and be fit for nothing 
but huſbandry and trade; whilſt the Athenians, by 
exerciſing the oar perpetually, would be more and 
more inured to hardſhips, and daily increaſe in power. 
What Cimon had foreſeen happened: this very people 
purchaſed themſelves maſters at their own expence ; 
ſo that they who before had been companions and al- 
lies, became in ſome meaſure the ſubjects and tribu- 
taries of the Athenians. 

(s) No Grecian general ever gave ſo great a blow 
to the pride and haughtineſs of the Per ſian monarch 
as Cimon. After the barbarians had been driven out 
of Greece, he did not give them time to take breath ; 
but ſailed immediately after them with a fleet of up- 
wards of two hundred ſhips, took their ſtrongeſt ci- 
ties, and brought over all their allies ; ſo that the King 
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5 of Perſia had not one ſoldier left in Aſia, from Ionia 

to Pamphylia. Still purſuing his point, he bravely at. 
es tacked the enemy's fleet, though much ſtronger than 
ce, bis own, It lay near the mouth of the river Eury- 


2 (1) A. M. 3534. Ant. J. C. 470. Plut. in Cim. r. 485.—487. 
Thucyd. I. x, p. 66. ; Diod, I. 11. p. 4547: 
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medon, and conſiſted of three hundred and fifty ſil 
of ſhips, ſupported by the land- army on the coaſ. 
It was ſoon put to flight; and two hundred ſail were 
taken, beſides thoſe that were ſunk, A great number 
of the Perſians had left their ſhips and leapt into th; 
fea, in order to join their land- army, which lay c 
the ſhore. It was hazardous to attempt a deſcent 
in fight of the enemy; and to lead on troops, which 
were already fatigued by their late battle, againſt fre 
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forces, much ſuperior in number. However, Cimon, ( 
finding that the whole army was eager to engage the Wi the 
barbarians, thought proper to take advantage of the the 
ardor of the ſoldiers, who were greatly animated ſeſſe 
with their firſt fucceſs. Accordingly he * landed, ad Ath 
marched them directly againſt the barbarians, why WR = ) 
waited reſolutely for their coming up, and ſuſtained ¶ terx 
the firſt onſet with prodigious valour; however, being who 
at laſt obliged to give way, they broke and fled. A their 
eat ſlaughter enfued, and an infinite number of pri. Alm 
— and immenſely rich ſpoils, were taken. Cima they 
having in one day gained two victories, which almoſt ne 
- equalled thoſe of Salamin and Platæa, to crown al, Mois 
ſailed ont to meet a reinforcement of eighty-four Phe. ¶ Hou 
nician ſhips, which were come from Cyprus to join Athe 
the Perſian fleet, and knew nothing of what had paſſed oo , 
They were all either taken or ſunk, and moſt of the utter 
ſoldiers were killed or drowned. * 
Cimon having atchieved ſuch glorious exploits, re- * T 
turned in triumph to Athens, and employed part of ö * 
the ſpoils in fortifying the harbour, and in beautifying 1 
the city. The riches which a general amaſſes in the MW 
field, are applied to the nobleſt uſes when they are dit ng 
poſed of in this manner; and muſt reflect infinite mA 
greater honour upon him, than if he expended them «Io 
in building magnificent palaces for himſelf, which mult | he 
We do not find that the ancients made uſe of longboats in mi (t) 
king deſeents; the reaſon of which perhaps was, that, as their galeys rbuey 
were flat · bottomed, they were brought to ſhore without any diſhicolty: ”) Pe 


one ve 
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one time or other devolve on ſtrangers ; whereas 
works built for public uſe, are his property in ſome 
meaſure for ever, and tranſmit his name to the lateſt 
poſterity. (1) It is well known that ſuch imbelliſh- 
ments in a city give infinite pleaſure to the people, 
who are always ſtruck with works of this kind; and 
this, as Plutarch obſerves in the life of Cimon, is one 
of the ſureſt, and at the ſame time the moſt lawful 
method of acquiring their friendſhip and eſteem. 

(u. The year following, this general failed towards 
the Helleſpont ; and having drove the Perſians out of 
the Thracian Cherſoneſus, of which they had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves, he conquered it in the name of the 
Athenians, though he himſelf had more right to it, 
23 Miltiades his father had been its ſovereign. He af- 
terwards attacked the people of the ifland of Thaſus, 
who had revolted from the Athenians, and defeated 
their leet. Theſe maintained their revolt with an 
almoſt unparallelled obſtinacy and fury. (x) As if 
they had been in arms againſt the moſt cruel and bar- 
barous enemies, from whom they had the worſt of 
evils to fear, they made a law, that the firſt man who 
ſhould only mention the concluding a treaty with the 
Athenians, ſhould be put to death. The fiege was 
carried on three years, during which the inhabitants 
ſuffered all the calamities of war with the ſame obſti- 
nacy.” Cy) The women were no leſs inflexible than 
the men: for the beſieged wanting ropes for their mi- 
litary engines, all the women cut off their hair in a 
ſeeming tranſport. And when the city was in the ut- 
molt diſtreſs by famine, which ſwept away a great 
number of the inhabitants, Hegetorides the Thaſian, 


1y deeply afflicted with ſeeing ſuch multitudes of his fel- 
m o- citizens periſh, reſolutely determined to ſacrifice 
as life for the preſervation of his country. According- 


ly he put a halter round his neck, and preſenting hime 


(t) Plut. de gerend. rep. p. 818. Cu.) Plut. in Cim. p. 487. ; 
Thueyd. J. x. p 66. 67.3; Diod. l. 11. p. 53» (x) Polyæn. ſtrat, |. 2. 
Poly æn. I. 8. | 
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ſelf to the aſſembly, « Countrymen,” ſays he, d, 
« with me as you pleaſe, and don't ſpare me if you 
« judge proper : but let my death fave the reſt of the 
« people, and prevail with you to aboliſh the cruel 
E law you have enacted, ſo contrary to your welfare,” 
The Thaſians ſtruck with theſe words, aboliſhed the 
law, but would not ſuffer it to coſt fo generous a citi. 
zen his life ; for they ſurrendered themſelves to the 
Athenians, who ſpared their lives, and only diſman. 
tled their city, ' 

After Cimon had landed his troops on the ſhore op. 
poſite to Thrace, he ſeized on all the gold mines of 
thoſe coaſts, and ſubdued every part of that country 
as far as Macedonia. He might have attempted the 
conqueſt of that kingdom ; and, in all probability, 
could have eaſily poſſeſſed him ſelf of part of it, had 
he improved the occaſion. And indeed, for his neg- 
lect in this point, at his return to Athens, he was pro- 
ſecuted, as having been bribed by the money of the 
Macedonians, and of Alexander their King. But Ci- 
mon had a ſoul ſuperior to all temptations of that 
kind, and proved his innocence in the cleareſt light. 

Cz) The conqueſts of Cimon, and the power of the 
Athenians, which increaſed every day, gave Arta 
xerxes great uneaſineſs. To prevent the conle- 
quences of it, he reſolved to ſend Themiſtocles into 
Attica, with a great army; and accordingly propo- 
led it to him, | 

Themiſtocles was in great perplexity on this oces- 
lion. On one fide, the remembrance of the favours 
the King had heaped upon him; the poſitive aſlu- 
rances he had given that monarch, to ſerve him with 
the utmolt zeal on all. occaſions ; the inſtances of the 

King, who claimed his promiſe; all theſe conliders 

tions would not permit him to refuſe the commiſſion, 
On the other ſide, the love of his country, which the 
injuſtice and ill treatment of his fellow-citizens could 


12 C2) A. M. 353% Ant. J. G 466, Thucyd, J. 1. P- 92 5 Plut. in "oF 
Themiſt. P. 127. m we 


g 
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not baniſh from his mind; his ſtrong reluctance to 
fully the glory of his former laurels and mighty at- 
chievements by ſo ignominious a ſtep; perhaps too, 
the fear of being unſucceſsful in a war in which he 
ſhould be oppoſed by excellent generals, and particular- 
ly Cimon, who ſeemed to be as ſueceſsful as valiant 
theſe different reflections would not ſuffer him to de- 
clare againſt his country, in an enterpriſe, which, whe- 
| ther ſucceſsful or not, would reffect ſhame on himſelf. 

To rid himſelf at once of all theſe inward ſtruggles, 
he reſolved to put “ an end to his life, as the only me- 
thod for him not to be wanting in the duty he owed 
his country, nor to the promiſes he had made that 
prince. He therefore prepared a ſolemn facrifice, to 
which he invited all his friends; when, after embra- 
cing them all, and taking a laſt farewell of them, he 
drank bull's blood, or, according to others, ſwallow- 
ed a doſe of poiſon, and died in this manner at Mag- 
neſia, aged threeſcore and five years, the greateſt part 
of which he had ſpent cither in the government of the 
republic, or the command of the armies. (4) When 
the King was told the cauſe and manner of his death, 
he eſteemed and admired him ſtill more, and conti- 
nued his favour to his friends and domeſtics. But 
the unexpected death of Themiſtocles proved an ob- 
ſtacle to the deſign he meditated of attacking the 
Greeks. The Magneſians erected a ſplendid monu- 
ment to the memory of that general, in the public 
ſquare, and granted peculiar privileges and honours to 
his deſcendents. They continued to enjoy them in 
Plutarch's time, that is, near fix hundred years after, 
and his tomb was ſtill ſtanding. 

(b) Atticus, in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, in- 
titled Brutus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious 
manner, the tragical end which ſome writers aſcribe to 
Themiſtocles, as related above ; pretending that the- 


(a) Cic. de ſenec. n. 72. (6) Brut. n. 42. 43. 


The wiſeſt Heathens did not think that a man was allowed to lay 
violent hands on himſelf, | 
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a 

whole is a fiction, invented by rhetoricians, who, ;n 5 
the bare rumour that this great man had poiſoned him. eſte 
{cif, had added all the other particulars to imbelli WM 8 
the ſtory, which otherwiſe would have been very dr of e 
and unaffecting. He appeals for this to Thucydides Tha 
that judicious hiſtorian, who was an Athenian, and al. 3 
mer. 


moſt cotemporary with Themiſtocles. This author 
indeed owns, that a report had prevailed, that this ge. NSE 
neral had poiſoned himlelf ; however, his opinion was, 
that he died a natural death, and that his friends con- 
veyed his bones ſecretly to Athens, where, in (c) Pau. (e) 
ſanias's time, his mauſolæum was ſtanding near the 
great harbour. This account ſeems much more pro- Pert. 
Þbable than the other. Inar! 
Themiſtocles was certainly one of the greateſt men Want 
that Greece ever produced. He had a great ſoul, n fe 
invincible courage, which danger even inflamed ; was ces! 
fired with an incredible thirſt for glory, which fone. r * 


times his country's love would temper and allay, but vs 
which ſometimes carried him too far; * his preſence Wit" 
of mind was ſuch, that it immediately ſuggeſted what- 1 0 

| 


ever it was moſt neceſſary to act: in fine, he had a {a Foy 
gacity and penetration with regard to futurity, that re- "rh 
vealed to him, in the cleareſt light, the moſt ſecret de- WFP 
ſigns of his enemies; pointing out to him at a diſtance, He- 
the ſeveral meaſures he ſhould take to diſconcert them, * 
and inſpired him with great, noble, bold, extenſive +l 
views with regard to the honour of his country. The "uy 
moſt eſſential qualities of the mind were however * 

wanting in him, 1 mean, ſincerity, integrity, and f. N 


delity : nor was he altogether free from ſuſpicions cf _ 
avarice; which is a great blemiſh in ſuch as are char- ; el 
ged with public affairs. | 298d 
cd] Nevertheleſs, a noble ſentiment, as well as action, LE 
are related of him, which ſpeak a great and dilintcr- nur 
3 | (e) 4 

cc) l. 1. p. 1. (4) Plut. in Themiſt. p- 121. Cteſ. c. 

* De inflantibus, nt ait Thucydides, verifſime judicabat, er & fun, 4 
eallidifſime conjicicbat. Corn, Nep. in Themiſ?. c. 1. 3 
eſted QUI ! 


He. J. 
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eſted ſoul. His daughter being aſked of him in mar- 
riage, he preferred an honeſt poor man to a rich one 
of an indifferent character; and gave for his reaſon, 
That in the choice of a ſon-in-law, he would much ra- 


ther have merit without riches, than riches without 


merit. 


SECT. IV. The Egyptians riſe againſt Perſia, ſupport- 


ed by the Athenians, 


(e) A BovT this time the. Egyptians, to free them- 

ſelves from a foreign yoke which was inſup- 
portable to them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and made 
Inarus, prince of the Libyans, their king. They de- 
manded aid of the Athenians, who, having at that time 
a fleet of two hundred ſhips at the iſland of Cyprus, 
accepted the invitation with pleaſure, and immediately 
ſet fail for Egypt; judging this a very favourable op- 
portunity to weaken the power of the Perſians, by 
driving them out of fo great a kingdom, 

Advice being brought Artaxerxes of this revolt, 
he raiſed an army of three hundred thouſand men, and 
reſolved to march in perſon againſt the rebels. But 
bis friends adviſing him not to venture himſelf in that 
expedition, he gave the command of it to Achæme- 
nes, one of his brothers. The latter being arrived in 
Egypt, incamped his great army on the banks of the 
Nile. During this interval, the Athenians having de- 
teated the Perſian fleet, and either deſtroyed or taken 
fifty of their ſhips; they went again vp that river, 
landed their forces under the command of Charitimis 
their general; and having joined Inarus and his Egyp- 
tans, they charged Achæmenes, and defeated him in 
a great battle, in which that Perſian general, and an 
hundred thouſand of his ſoldiers, were ſlain. Thoſe 


(e) A. M. 3538. Ant. J. C. 460. Thucyd. J. 1. p. 68. & 71. 72:3 
Cteſ. e. 32.—35.; Diod. I. 11. p. 54-—$9- 

YA. M. 3545. Ant. J. C. 459. 

* Themiſtocles, cum conſuleretur utrum bono viro pauperi, an minus 
probato diviti filiam collocaret: Eo VERO, inguit, MALO VIRUM 
WL PECUNIA EGEAT, QUAM PECUNIAM QUE VIRO. Cic. de 
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who eſcaped fled to Memphis ; whither the conquerg 
purſued them, and immediately made themſelves mz. 
ſters of two quarters of the city: but the Perſians ha. 
ving fortified themſelves in the third, called the whits 
wall, which was the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of the three, 
they were beſieged in it near three years, during which 
they made a moſt vigorous defence, till they were at 
Jaft delivered by the forces ſent to their aid. 

( Artaxerxes hearing of the defeat of his army, 
and how much the Athenians had contributed to it; 
to make a diverſion of their forces, and oblige them 
to turn their arms another way, he ſent amballadors 
to the Lacedæmonians, with a large ſum of money, 
to engage them to proclaim war againſt the Athenians 
But the Lacedzmonians having rejected the offer, their 
refuſal did not abate his ardor, and accordingly he 
gave Megabyſus (4) and Artabazus the command of 
the forces deſigned againſt Egypt. Theſe generals im. 
meciately raiſed an army of three hundred thovſand 
men in Cilicia and Phœnicia. They were obliged to 
wait üll the feet was equipped, which was not till the 
next year. (i) Artabazus then took upon him the 
command of it, and failed towards the Nile; whill 
Megabylus, at the head of the land-army, marched 
towards Memphis. He raiſcd the ſiege of that city, 
and afterwards fought Inarus. All the Forces on beth 
tides engaged in this battle, in which Inarus was en- 
tirely defeated : bur the Egyptians, who had rebelled, 
ſuffered molt in this laughter, After this defeat, Ina- 
rus, though wounded by Megabyſus, retreated with 
the Athenians, and ſuch Egyptians as were willing to 
follow him; and reached Biblos, a city in the ifland 
of Proſopitis, which is ſurrounded by two arms of the 
Nile, and both navigable. The Athenians ran their 
fleet into one of theſe arms, where it was fecured from 
the attacks of the enemy, and held out a ſiege ol 3 
year and a half in this iſland, 


(g) A. N. 3546. Ant. J. C. 448. (Þ) A. NM. 3547: Ant, 
J. C. 457. (1) A. M. 3548. Ant. J. C. 456, ** 
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After the battle, all the reſt of Egypt ſubmitted to 
the conqueror, and was reunited to the empire of Ar- 
taxerxes, except Amyrteus, who had ſtill a ſmall par- 
ty in the fens, where he long ſupported himſelf, 
through the difficulty the Perſians found in penetrating 
far enough to reduce him. | 

(k) The fiege of Profopitis was till carrying on. 
The Perſians finding that they made no advances in 
attzcking it after the uſual methods, becauſe of the 


| ſtratagems and intrepidity of the beſieged, they there- 


fore had recourſe to an extraordinary expedient, which 
ſoon produced what force had not been able to effect. 
They turned the courſe, by different canals, of the 
arm of the Nile in which the Athenians lay, and by 
that means opened chemſelves a paſſage for their whole 
army to enter the itland. Inarus ſeeing that all was 
loſt, compounded with Megabyſus for himſelf, for all 
his Egyptians, and about fifty Athenians, and ſurren- 
dered upon condition that their lives ſhould be ſpared. 
The remainder of the auxiliary forces, which formed 
a body of ſix thouſand men, reſolved to hold out long 
er; and for this purpoſe they ſet fire to their ſhips, 
and drawing up in order of battle, reſolved to die 
ſword in hand, and fell their lives as dear as they could, 
in imitation of the Lacedæmonians, who refuſed to 


yield, and were all cut to pieces at Thermopylæ. The 


Perſians, hearing they had taken ſo deſperate a reſolu- 
tion, did not think it adviſable to attack them. A 
peace was therefore offered them, with a promiſe that 
they ſhould all be permitted to leave Egypt, and have 
free paſſage to their native country either by ſea or land. 
They accepted the conditions, put the conquerors in 
polleſhon of Biblos, and of the whole iſland; and went 
by ſea to Cyrene, where they imbarked for Greece : 
but moſt of the ſoldiers who had ſerved in this expedi- 
tion periſhed in it. 

But this was not the only loſs the Athenians ſuſtain. 
ed on this occaſion. Another fleet of fifty ſhips, which 


DAM. 3550. Ant. J. C. 454 
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they ſent to the aid of their beſieged countrymen, full. 
ed up one of the arms of the Nile (juſt after the 4. 
thenians had ſurrendered) to diſengage them, not 
knowing what had happened. But the inſtant they en. 
tered, the Perſian fleet, which kept out at fea, foilwy, 
ed them, and attacked their rear, whilſt the army gif 
charged ſhowers of darts upon them from the bank; of 
the river. Thus only a few ſhips eſcaped, which o. 
pened themſelves a way through the enemy's fleet, and 
all the reſt were loſt. Here ended the fatal war cr. 
ried on by the Athenians for fix years in Egypt; 
which kingdom was now united again to the Perſlan 
empire, and continued fo during the reſt of the reign 
of Artaxerxes, of which this is the twentieth (/) year, 
But the priſoners who were taken in this war met with 
the moſt unhappy fate. | 


SECT. V. Inarus is delivered up to the King's mother, 
contrary to the articles of the treaty. The afjiic- 
tion of Megabyſus, who revolts. 


Cm) A RTAXERXES, after refuſing to gratify the re. 

queſt of his mother, who for five years to- 
gether had been daily importuning him to put Inarus 
and his Athenians into her hands, in order that the 
might facrifice them to the manes of Achæmenes her 
fon, at laſt yielded to her ſolicitations. But how blind, 
how barbaroufly weak muſt this King have been, to 
break through the moſt ſolemn engagements merely 
through complaiſance ; who (deaf to remorſe) violated 
the law of nations, ſolely to avoid offending a moſt 
unjuſt mother? (x) This inhuman princeſs, without 
regard to the faith of ſolemn treaties, cauſed Inarus 
to be crucified, and beheaded all the reſt. Megabylus 
was in the deepeſt affliftion on that account; for as 
he had promiſed that no injury ſhould be done them, 
the affront reflected principally on him. He thete- 
fore left the court, and withdrew to Syria, of which 


(1) A. M. 3550. Ant. J. C. 454. (mM) A. M. 3550. Ant. 
J. C. 448. Cteſ. c. 35.40. (u Thucyd. |. 1. p. 72. | 
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he was governor ; and his diſcontent was ſo great, that 
he raiſed an army, and revolted openly. | 

(% The King lent Oſiris, who was one of the 

eateſt lords of the court, againſt him with an army 
of two hundred thouſand men. Megabyſus engaged 
Oſiris, wounded him, took him priſoner, and put his 
army to flight. Artaxerxes ſending to demand Oſiris, 
Megaby ſus generouſly diſmiſſed him, as ſoon as his 
wounds were cured. ; ; 

(p) The next year Artaxerxes ſent another army 
againſt him, the command of which he gave to Me- 
noſtanes, ſon to Artarius the King's brother, and go- 
vernor of Babylon. This general was not more for- 
tunate than the former. He alſo was defeated and put 
to flight, and Megabyſus gained as ſignal a victory as 
the former. 

Artaxerxes finding he could not reduce him by force. 
of arms, ſent his brother Artarius, and Amytis his 
liter, who was the wife of Megabyſus, with ſeveral 
other perſons of the firſt quality, to perſuade the lat- 
ter to return to his allegiance. They ſucceeded in their 
negotiation; the King pardoned him, and he returned 
to court. 

One day as they were hunting, a lion raiſing him- 
ſelf on his binder feet, was going to ruſh upon the 
King, when Megabyſus ſeeing the danger he was in, 
and fired with zeal and affection for his ſovereign, 
burled a dart at the lion, which killed him. But Ar- 
taxerxes, upon pretence that he had affronted him, 
in darting at the lion firſt, commanded Megabylus's 
head to be ſtruck off. Amytis the King's ſiſter, and 
Ameſtris, with the greateſt difficulty prevailed upon 
the King to change this ſentence into perpetual baniſh- 
ment. Megabyſus was therefore ſent to Cyrta, a city 
on the Red fea, and condemned to end his days there. 
However, five years after, diſguiſing himſelf like a le- 
per, he made his eſcape, and returned to Sula; where, 


(0) A.M. 3557. Ant. J. C. 447. 
(t) A. M. 3538. Apt. J. C. 446. 
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by the aſſiſtance of his wife and mother-in-law, he wy 
reſtored to favour, and continued fo till bis death, 


which happened ſome years after, in the ſeventy.ſixth (/ 
you of his age. Megabyſus was extremely regrettc; WF ug 
y the King and the whole court. He was a man t 
the greateſt abilities in the kingdom, and at the ſane ſp" 
time the beſt general. Artaxerxes owed both hi her, 
crown and life to him: “ but it is of dangerous cone. 810 
quence for a ſubject, when his ſovereign is under to (cen 
many obligations to him. This was the cauſe of a her 
the misfortunes of Megabyſus. | deatt 
It is ſurpriſing that fo judicious a prince as Ara and! 
xerxes ſhould have been ſo imprudent, as to be fired elt 
with jealouſy againſt a nobleman of his court, merely tes 
becauſe, in a party of hunting? he had wounded e 
beaſt they were purſuing before him. Could any thing of 1/ 
be ſo weak? and was this placing the point of honour gifts 
in a manner worthy a king? Nevertheleſs, hiſtory uch 
furniſhes us with many inſtances of this kind. I am band 
apt to believe, from ſome expreſſions of (4) Plutarch e 
that Artaxerxes was aſhamed of the wild fury to which Pe 
this falſe delicacy had raiſed him, and that he made bim, 
ſome public kind of atonement for it : for, according God 
to this author, he publiſhed a decree, importing, that nich 
any man who was hunting with the King, ſhould be lp, 
allowed to throw his javelin firſt at the beaſt, if c- 
portunity ſhould offer; and he, according to Plutarch, that 
was the firſt Perſian monarch who granted ſuch a per. hs / 
miſſion. | E bim 
- | R purſi 
SECT. VI. Artaxerxes ſends Eſdras, and afterward nd, 
Nehemiah, to Feruſalem. 4 
BEronr I proceed in the hiſtory of the Perſians andi tenc 
' Greeks, I ſhall relate, in few words, the ſevera ſhou 
things which happened io the people of God CcuringWcras 
C4) Plut. in Apophthegm. pol 73. 2 


* Beneficia co uſque læta ſunt, dum videntur exſolvi poſſe: ubi mul. 
tum antevertere, pro gratia odium redditur. Tacit. anxal. l. 4. c 1% 


the 
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be firſt twenty years of Artaxerxes, which is an eſſen- 
;al part of the hiſtory of that prince. 

(7) In the ſeventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes, 
ſdras obtained of the King and his ſeven counſellors 
an ample commiſſion, impowering him to return to je- 
afalem with all fuch Jews. as would follow him thi- 
her, in order to ſettle the Jewiſh government and re- 
gion agreeably to their own laws. Eſdras was de- 
ſcended from Saraia, who was high prieſt of Jeruſalem, 
hen deſtroyed by Nabuchodonoſor, and was put to 
death by bis command. Eſdas was a very learned 
and pious man, and was chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of the Jews, by his great knowledge. in the ſcrip- 
tures; it being ſaid of him, () that he was very 
ready in the law of Moſes that was given by the God 
of Iſrael, He now ſet out from Babylon with the 
gifts and offerings which the King, his courtiers, and 
uch Iſraelites as had ſtaid in Babylon, had put into his 
hands for the ſervice of the temple, and which he 


» are to the prieſts upon his arrival in Jeruſalem. It 
Appears by the commiſſion which Artaxerxes gave 
00 him, that this prince had a high vencration for the 


God of Iſrael, as, in commanding his officers to fur- 
nin the Jews with all things neceſſary for their wor- 
ſhip, he adds, (Ct) Let all things be performed after 
the law of God diligently, unto the moſt high God, 
that wrath come not upon the kingdom of the king and 
his ſons. This commillion, as I obſerved, impowered 
bim to ſettle the religion and government of the Jews, 
purſuant to the law of Moſes ; to appoint magiſtrates 
and judges to puniſh evil doers, not only by impriſon- 
ing their perſons, and conſiſcating their poſſeſſions, but 
allo by ſendiag them into baniſhment, and even ſen» 
tencing them to cath, according to the crimes they 
ſhould commit. Such was the power with which: Ef> 
dras was inveſted, and which he exerciſed faithfully 
(7) A. M. 3537. Ant. J. C. 467. 1 Eſdr. vii. Cc. 
(5) 1 Eſdr. viii. 3. (7) I Eſdr. viii. 21. 
during 
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during thirteen years, till C) Nebemiah brought 3 
new commiſſion from the Perſian court. 

. (x) Nehemiah was alſo a Jew of diſtinguited merit 
and piety, and one of the cupbearers to King Aft. 
xerxes. This was a very conſiderable employment in 
the Perſian court, becauſe of the privilege annexcd to 
it, viz, of being often near the King's perſon, and of 
being allowed to ſpeak to him in the moſt tavourahle 
moments. However, neither his exalted ſtation, nor 
the ſettlement of his family in that land of captivity, 

could obliterate from his mind the country of his an. 
ceſtors, nor their religion; neither his love for the 
one, nor his. zeal for the other, were abated ; and his 
heart was ſtill in Sion, Some Jews who were come 
from Jeruſalem, having informed him of the {ad ſtate 
of that city, that its walls lay in ruins, its gates were 
burnt down, and the inhabitants thereby expoſed to 
the inſults of their enemies, and made the ſcorn of all 
their neighbours; the aMiciion of his brethren, and 
the dangers with which they were menaced, made ſuch 
an impreſſion on his mind, as might naturally be ex- 
pected from one of his piety. One day as he was 
waiting upon the King, the latter obſerving an unuſual 
air of melancholy in Nehemiah's countenance, alxed 

him the cauſe of it; a proof that this monarch had a 
tenderneſs of heart rarely found in kings, and which 
is nevertheleſs much more valuable than the moſt ſhi- 
ning qualities. Nehemiah took this opportunity to ac- 

quaint him with the calamitous ſtate of his country; 
owned that was the ſubject of his grief; and humbly 
intreated that leave might be given him to go to Jetu- 
ſalem, in order to repair the fot tifications of it. The 
Kings of Perſia his predeceſſors had permitted the Jews 
to rebuild the temple, but not the walls of Jeruſalem. 
But Artaxerxes immediately decreed, that the walls 
and gates of ſeruſalem ſhouid be rebuilt ; and Nehe- 
miab, as governor of Judza, was appointed t put this 
decree in execution. "he King, to do bim the greats 

A. M. 3550. Ant. J. C. 454 (x) Neh,i.&:: 5 
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er honour, ordered a body of horſe, commanded by a 
conſiderable officer, to eſcort him thither. He like- 
wiſe writ to all the governors of the provinces on this 
ſide the Euphrates, to give him all the aſſiſtance poſ- 
ſible in forwarding the work for which he was ſent. 
This pious Jew executed every part of his commiſſion 
with incredible zeal and activity. 
lt is from this decree, enacted by Artaxerxes in 
the twentieth year of his reign, for the rebuilding of 
the walls of Jeruſalem, that we date the beginning of 
the ſeventy weeks mentioned in the famous prophecy 
of Daniel, after which the Meſſiah was to appear and 
be put to death; I ſhall here inſert the whole prophe- 
cy, but without giving the explication of it, as it may 
be found in other wricers, and is not a part of this hi- 
ſtory. 
(z) © Thou art greatly beloved: therefore under- 
* ſtand the matter, and conſider the viſion. Seventy 
weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon 
thy holy city, to finiſh the tranſgreſſion, and to 
make an end of fins, and to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, and to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs, 
and to ſeal up the viſion and prophecy, and to a- 
noint the moſt holy. Know therefore and under- 
ſtand, THAT FROM THE GOING FORTH OF THE 
* COMMANDMENT TO RESTORE AND TO BUILD 
* JERUSALEM, unto the Meſſiah the prince, ſhall be 
* ſeven weeks; and threeſcore and two weeks the 
* ſireet ſhall be built again, and the wall, even in 
* troublous' times. And after threeſcore and two 
* weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, but not for him- 
* ſelf : and the people of the prince that ſhall come, 
* ſhall deſtroy the city, and the ſanctuary, and the end 
* thereof ſhall be with a flood; and unto the end of 
. the war deſolations are determined. And he ſhall 
y confirm the covenant with raany for one week : and 
| In the midit of the week he ſhall cauſe the ſacrifice 
and the oblation to ceaſe, and for the overſpeading 
Dan. ix. 24,—27, (z) Chap. ix. 23. to 27. incluſive. 
Vo“. III. 1 «of 
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* of abominations, he ſhall make it deſolate, even un. 
« til the conſummation, and that determined ſhall be 
cc poured upon the deſolate.” 

(a) When Eſdras was in power, as his chief view 
was to reſtore religion to its ancient purity, he diſpo. 
{ed the books of ſcripture into their proper order, re. 
viſed them all very carefully, and collected the inci. a 
dents relating to the people of God in ancient times; f 
in order to compoſe out of them the two books of f 
Chronicles; to which he added the hiſtory of his own WM ' 
times, which was finiſhed by Nehemiah. It is their P 
books that end the long hiſtory which Moſes had be. el 
gun, and which the writers who came after them con- 
tinued in a direct ſeries, till the repairing of ſeruſa- cl 
lem. The reſt of the ſacred hiſtory is not written in f 
that uninterrupted order. Whilſt Eſdras and Nehe. ly 
miah were compiling the latter part of that great work, 
Herodotus, whom profane authors call the father if 
hiſtory, began to write. Thus we find that the latell 
authors of the books of ſcripture, flouriſhed about the 
ſame time with the firſt authors of the Grecian hiſto- 
ry; and when it began, that of God's people, to com- 
pute only from Abraham, included already fifteen centu- 
ries. Herodotus made no mention of the Jews in his 
hiſtory : for the Greeks deſired to be informed of ſuch 
nations only as were famous for their wars, their 
commerce, and grandeur; ſo that as Judea was then 
but juſt riſing from its ruins, it did not excite the at- 
tention of that people. 5 


SECT. VII. Character of Pericles. The methods en. det 
ployed by him to gain the affection of the people. of 
Now return to Greece. From the baniſhment of 
Themiſtocles, and the death of Ariſtides, (the cx- riß. 

act time of which is not known), two citizens, Cl: Th 

mon and Pericles, divided all credit and authority | 

Athens. Pericles was much younger than Cimon, 

and of a quite different character. As he will max . * 
(4) Biſhop of Meaux's univerſal hiſtory. 


q 
ts 
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a very conſiderable figure in the following hiſtory, it 
is of importance to the reader to know who he was, 
in what manner he had been educated, and his ſcheme 
and method of government. 

(b) Pericles was deſcended, by the mother's as well 
as father's ſide, from the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious 
families of Athens. His father Xanthippus, who de- 
feated at Mycale the King of Perlia's lieutenants, mar- 
ried Agariſta, niece to Cliſthenes, who expelled the 
Piſiſtratides, defcendents of Piſiſtratus the tyrant, and 
eſtabliſhed a popular government in Athens, Pericles 
bad long prepared himſelf for the deſign he formed of 
engaging in ſtate- affairs. 

He was brought up under the moſt learned men of 
his age, and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, 
ſirnamed the Intelligence, from his being the firſt, as 
we are told, who aſcribed human events, as well as 
the formation and government of the univerſe, not to 
chance, as ſome philoſophers, nor to a fatal neceſlity, 
but to a ſuperior intelligence, who diſpoſed and go- 
verned all things with wiſdom. This tenet or opi- 
nion ſubſiſted long before his time, but he perhaps ſet 
it in a ſtronger light than all others had done, and 
taught it methodically and from principles. Anaxa- 
goras inſtructed his pupil perfectly in the part of phi- 
loſophy that relates to nature, and which is therefore 
called & phyſics. This ſtudy gave him a ſtrength and 
greatneſs of ſoul which raiſed him above an infinite 
number of vulgar prejudices, and vain practices ge- 
nerally obierved in his time; and which, in affairs 
of government and military enterpriſes, either dif- 
concerted often the wiſeſt and moſt neceſſary mea- 
ſures, or defeated them by ſcrupulous delays, autho- 
riſed and covered with the ſpecious veil of religion. 
Theſe were ſometimes dreams or auguries, at other 


(5) Plut. in vit. Pericl. p. 153.1 56. 


* Theancicnts, under this name, comprehended what we call phy- 
ics and metaphyſics; that is, the knowledge of ſpiritual things, as God 
ud ſpirits, and that of bodies. 
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times dreadful phenomena, as eclipſes of the ſun or 
moon, er elſe omens and preſages; not to mention 
the wild chimeras of judiciary aſtrology.” The knoy. 
ledge of nature, free from the groveling and weak 
{uperſtitions to which ignorance gives birth, inſpired 
him, ſays Plutarch, with a well-grounded picty to- 
wards the gods, attended with a ſtrength of mind 
that was immoveable, and a calm hope of the ble. 
lings to be expected from them. Although he found 
infinite charms in this ſtudy, he did not however de- 
vote himſelf to it as a philoſopher, but as a ſtateiman; 
and he had ſo much power over himſelf, (a very dif. 
ficult thing), as to preſcribe himſelf limits in the pur- 
ſuit of knowledge. 

But the talent he cultivated with the greateſt care, 
becauſe he looked upon it as the moſt neceſſary inſtru« 
ment to all who are deſirous of conducting and go- 
verning the people, was eloquence. And indeed, thoſe 
who poſſeſſed this talent, in a free ſtate like that of 
Athens, were ſure of reigning in the aſſemblies, in- 
groſſing ſuffrages, determining affairs, and excreiſing a 
kind of abſolute power over the hearts and minds of 
the people. He therefore made this his chief object, 
and the mark to which all his other improvements, as 
well as the ſeveral ſciences he had learned from Ana. 
xagoras *, were directed; exalting, to borrow Pu. 
tarch's expreſſion, the ſtudy of philoſophy with the 
dye of rhetoric ; the meaning of which is, thet Pei. 
cles, to imbelliſh and adorn his diſcourſe, heightencd 
the ſtrength and ſolidity of reaſoning, with the colour: 
ing and graces of eloquence. 

He had no cauſe to repent his having beſtowed ſo 
much time in this ſtudy, for his ſucceſs far exceeded 
his utmoſt hopes. + The poets, his cotemporaries, 
uſed to ſay, that his eloquence was ſo powerful, that 


® Papy Ty pnropiny THY quoioneyiav umu. Np 

+ Ab Ariſtophane poeta tulgware, toi are, perm'ſcere Cræc am d- 
d us eſt, Cir. in Oral. u. 29. a | h 
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he lightened, thun&ered, and agitated all Greece. * It 
had thoſe piercing and lively ſtrokes, that reach the 
inmoſt ſoul ; and his diſcourſe left always an irreſiſtible 
incentive, a kind of ſpur behind it in the minds of his 
auditors. He had the art of uniting beauty with 
ſtrength : and Cicero obſerves, that at the very time 
he oppoſed, with the greateſt tenaciouſneſs, the in- 
clinations and deſires of the Athenians, he had the 
art to make even ſeverity itſelf, and the kind of cru- 
elty with which he ſpoke againſt the flatterers of the 
people, popular. There was no reſiſting the ſolidity 
of his arguments, or the ſweetneſs of his words; whence 
it was ſaid, that the goddeſs of perſuaſion, with all 
her graces, reſided on his lips. And indeed, as Thu- 
cydides , his rival and adverſary, was one day aſked, 
whether he or Pericles was the beſt wreſtler ? «© When- 
« ever,” ſays he, “ I have given him a fall, he affirms 
« the contrary, in ſuch ſtrong and forcible terms, 
that he perſuades all the ſpectators that I did not 
« throw him, though they themſelves ſaw him on the 
« ground,” Nor was he leſs prudent and reſerved, 
than ſtrong and vehement in his ſpeeches ; and it is re- 
lated, that he never ſpoke in public, till after he had 
belought the gods not to ſuffer any expreſſion to drop 
from him, either incongruous to his ſubject, or offen- 
five to the people. (c Whenever he went into the 
aſſembly, before he came out of his houſe, he uſed to 
lay to himſelf, Remember, Pericles, that thou art go- 
ing to ſpeak to men born in the arms of liberty; to 
Greeks, to Athenians. 

The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, ac- 
cording to hiſtorians, uſed, in order to improve his 


e.) Plut. in Symp. | 1. p. 610. 

* Quid Pericles? De cujus dicendi copia fic accepimus, ut, cum con- 
tra voluntatem Athenienſium loqueretur pro ſalute patriz, ſeverius ta- 
men id ipſum, quod ille contra populares homines diceret, populare o- 
mnibus et jucundum videretur : cujus in labris veteres comici—leporem 
babitaſſe dixerunt : tantamque vim in eo fuiſſe, ut in eorum mentibus, qu 
audiſlent, quaſi aculeos quoſdam relinqueret. Cic. J. 3. de Orat. u. 138. 

Not the hiſtorian, | 


1 mind 
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mind in knowledge, and tor attainꝰto a perfection in 
eloquence, are an excellent leſſon to ſuch perſons ay 


are one day to fill the important offices of ſtate ; and 


a juft cenſure of * thoſe, who, diſregarding whatever 
is called ftudy and learning, bring into thoſe employ. 
ments, upon which they enter without knowledge © 
experience, nothing but a ridiculous ſelf-ſufficiency, 
and a raſh. boldneſs in deciding. (4) Plutarch, in 3 
treatiſe where he ſhows, that it is to ſtateſmen that : 
philoſopher ought chiefly to attach himſelf, preferably 
to any other claſs of men; (becauſe in inſtructing 
them, he, at the ſame time, teaches whole cities and 
republics), verifies his aſſertion from the example of the 
greateſt men both of Greece and Italy, who derived 
this help from philoſophy. Pericles, of whom we noy 
write, was taught by Anaxagoras ; Dionyſus of Syra. 
cuſe by Plato; many princes of Italy by Pythagoras; 
Cato, the famous cenſor, travelled to the place where 
Athenodorus lived for the fame purpofe; and, laſily, 
the famous Scipio, the deſtroy er of Carthage, always 
kept Panetius the philoſopher near his perſon. 

One of the chief endeavours of Pericles alſo was, to 
ſtudy thoroughly the genius and diſpoſition of the 
Athenians, that he might diſcover the ſecret {prings 
which were to be employed in order to ſet them in 
motion; and the manner it was proper to act for ac- 
quiring their confidence; + for it was principally in 
that the great men among the ancients uſed to make 
their fkill and politics conſiſt. He found by the re- 
flections he had made on the ſeveral tranſactions of his 
time, that the predominant paſſions of this people were, 
a violent averſion to tyranny, and a ſtrong love & 
liberty, which inſpired them with ſcatiments of fear, 


(4) Plut. in Symp. I. 1. p. 777. ; 

®* Nunc contra plerique ad honores adipiſcendos, et. ad remp. geren- 
dam, uudi veniunt et inermes, nulla cognitione rerum, nulla {cicntia 
oinati. Cic. J. 3. de Orat. n. 136. 

+ Olim voſcenda vulgi natura et quibys modis temperanter haberetur; 
ſenatuſque et optimarvn ingenia qui maxime perdidicerant, callid: um- 
pozum et fapicntes havebantur. Tait. Annal. J. 4. c. 33. 
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jealouſy and ſuſpicion of all ſuch citizens as were too 
conſpicuous for their birth, their perſonal merit ; their 
own credit and authority, or that of their friends, 
He not only was very like Piſiſtratus, with regard to 
the ſweetneſs of his voice, and fluency of expreſſion, 
but he alfo reſembled him very much in the features of 
his face, and his whole air and manner; and he ob- 
ſerved, that the moft ancient Athenians who had ſeen 
the tyrant, were prodigiouſly ſtruck at the reſemblance. 
Beſides, he was very rich; was deſcended from an il- 
Juſtrious family, and had very powerful friends. To 
prevent, therefore, his being obnoxious to the ſuſpicion 
and jealouſy of the people, he at firſt ſhunned all af. 
fairs of government, which require a conſtant attend- 
ance in the city; and was ſolely intent upon diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf in war and dangers. 

Seeing Ariſtides dead, Themiſtocles baniſned, and 
Cimon engaged almoft continually in foreign wars, 
and abſent from Greece, he began to appear in pu- 
blic with greater confidence than before; and entirely 
devoted himſelf to the party of the people; but not out 
to of inclination, for he was far from affecting popular 
the ¶ power, but to remove all ſuſpicions of his aſpiring to the 
nos WM tyranny, and ſtill more, to raife a ſtrong bulwark a- 
in WF gainſt the credit and authority of Cimon, who had 
ac- Wl joined with the nobles. - 

in At the ſame time, he quite changed his conduct and 
ake Wl way of life; and aſſumed, in all things, the character 
re- J of a ſtateſman, wholly buſied in affairs of government, 
bis and entirely devoted to the ſervice of his country. Be 
ere, vas never ſeen in the ſtreets, except when he was go- 
 f MW ug either to the aſſembly of the people, or to the 
ear, N council, He left off going to banquets, aſſemblies, 
and other diverſions of that kind which he had uſed 
den- to frequent 4 and, during the many years that he pre- 
ua WP ſided in the adminiſtration, be was never ſeen to go to 
WW fpper with his friends, except once at che nuptials of 
in. MM near relation. 
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Ce) He“ knew that the people, who are naturally 
fickle and inconſtant, commonly increaſe their diſte. 
gard for thoſe who are always in their ſight ; and that 


too ſtrong a deſire to pleaſe them, grows at laſt tire. 


ſome and importunate ; and it was obſerved that ſuch 
a behaviour did 'Themifocles great prejudice. To 3. 
void this error, he uſed to go very rarely to the aſſem. 
blies ; and never appeared before the people but at in. 
tervals, in order to make himfelf deſired ; and to pre. 
ſerve ſuch an aſcendant over their minds as might he 
always new, and not worn and in a manner withered 
by an over-great aſſiduity; wiſely reſerving himſelf 
for great and important occaſions. % Hence it was 
ſaid that he imitated Jupiter, who, in the government 
of the world, according to ſome philoſophers, buſicd 
himſelf in great events only, and left the direction of 
thoſe of leſs importance to ſubaltern deities. And 
indeed, Perieles uſed to tranſact all petty affairs by his 


friends, and by certain orators that were entircly de. 


voted to him, among whom was Ephialtes. 

(g Pericles employed his whole induſtry and ap- 
plication to gain the favour and eſteem of the people, 
in order to counterbalance the fame and credit of Ci 
mon. However, he could not equal the magnificence 
and liberality of his rival, whoſe immenſe riches gave 
him an opportunity of beſtowing ſuch largeſſes as ap- 
pear to us almoſt incredible, ſo much they ditfer from 
our behaviour in that reſpe&. Finding it impoſlible 
for him to rival Cimon in this particular, he had re- 


_ courſe to another expedient, (in order to gain the love 


of the populace), no leſs effectual perhaps, but certain- 
ly not fo lawful and honourable. He was the fil 
who divided the conquered lands among the citizens; 
who diſtributed among them the public revenues ie: 


ce) Plut. de ſui laude, p. 441+ Flut. de ger. rep. p. 311 
Cg) Plut. in Pericl. p. 156. 

Iſta noſtra aſſid uitas, Servi, neſcis quantum interdum afferat ha. 
minibus faſtidii, quantum fatictatis\trique noſt rum defiderivm nib! 
obfuiſſet. Cic. pro Mar. . 21. 


the 
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the expence of their games and ſhows, and annexed 
penſions to all public employments ; ſo that certain 
ums were beſtowed on them regularly, as well to gratify 


them at the games, as for their preſence in the courts. 


of juſtice, and the public aſſemblies. It is impoſſible 
to ſay, how fatal theſe unhappy politics were to the 
republic, and the many evils with which they were 
attended. For theſe new regulations, beſides their 
draining the public treaſury, gave the people a luxu- 
nous and diſſolute turn of mind; whereas they before 
were ſober and modeſt, and contented themſelves with 
getting a livelihood by their ſweat and labour. 

By ® ſuch arts as theſe Pericles had gained fo great 
an aſcendant over the minds of the people, that he 
may be ſaid to have attained a monarchical power un- 
der a republican form of government ; moulding the 
citizens into what ſhape he pleaſed, and preſiding with 
unlimited authority in all their aſſemblies. And in- 
deed, Valerius Maximus makes ſcarce any other dit- 
ference between Piſiſtratus and Pericles, except that 
the one exerciſed a tyrannical power by force of arms, 
and the other by the ſtrength of his eloquence, in 
which he had made a very great progreſs under Ana- 
xagoras. 

This credit and authority, however enormous, could 
not yet reſtrain the comic writers from laſhing him 
very ſeverely in the theatres ; and it does not appear 
that any of the pocts who cenſured Pericles with ſo 
much boldneſs, were ever puniſhed, or even called to 
account for it by the people. Perhaps it was out of 


prudence and policy that he did not attempt to curb _ 


this licentiouſneſs of the ſtage; nor to ſilence the 
poets, that he might amuſe and content the people by 


* Pericles feliciſſimis naturæ incrementis, ſub Anaxagora præceptore 
ſummo ſtudio perpolitus et inſtructus, liberis Athenarum cervicibus ju- 
gum ſervitutis impoſuit: egit enim ille urbem et verſavit arbitrio ſuo.— 
Quid inter Piſiſtratum et Periclem interfuit, niſi quod ille armatus, hic 
ſme umis, tyrannidem exercuit? Val. Max. 1.8. c. 9. 
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this vain ſhadow of liberty, and prevent their diſcover. 
ing that they really were inſlaved. 
(+) But Pericles did not ſtop here. He boldly re. 


ſolved, if poſſible, to weaken the authority of the tri. 


bunal of the Areopagus, of which he was not a mem. 
ber, becauſe he had never been elected either * Ar. 
chon, Theſmotheta, King of the ſacrifices, nor Po. 
lemarch. Theſe were different employments in the 
republic, which, from time immemorial, had been gi. 
ven by lot; and none but thoſe who had behaved up. 
rightly in them, were allowed a ſcat in the Areopagus, 
Pericles, taking advantage of Cimon's abſence, {et 
Ephialtes, who was his creature, at work clandeſtine. 
ly; and at laſt leſſened the power of that illuſtrious 
body, in which the chief ſtrength of the nobility con. 
tilted. The people, imboldened and ſupported by { 
powerful a faction, ſubverted all the fundamentalJaws 
and ancient cuſtoms ; took from the ſenate cf the 
Arcopagus the cogniſance of moſt cauſes that uſcd to 
be brought before it, leaving it very few, and ſuch 
only as were of little conſequence ; and made them- 
; ſelves abſolute maſters of all the tribunals. 

Cimon being returned to Athens, was afflicted to ſee 
the dignity of the ſenate trampled under foot, and 
therefore ſet every engine at work to reſtore it to its 
priſtine authority, and to revive the ariſtocracy, in the 
ſame form as it had been eſtabliſhed under Cliſthenes. 
But now his enemies began to exclaim and excite the 
people againſt him ; reproaching him, among many 
other things, with his ſtrong attachment to the Lace- 
dæmonians. Cimon had himſelf given ſome room for 
this reproach, by his not paying ſufficient regard to tte 
Athenian delicacy : for, in ſpeaking to them, be 


Y Plut. in Pericl. p. 157. In Cim. p. 488. 

After ſome changes had been made in the form of the Athenian 

vernment, the ſupreme authority was at laſt veſted in nine magiſſtates 
called Archons, end laſted but one year. One was called Rex, anothe! 
Polemarchus, a third Archon, and this magiſtrate was properly at tht 
head of the reſt, and gave his name to the year; and fix TheſmoIlele, 
' who preſided immediately over the laws and decrees, 14 
wou 
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would for ever extol Lacedæmonia; and whenever he 
cenſured their conduct on any occaſion, he uſed to cry, 
The Spartans do not act in this manner. Such ex- 
preſſions as theſe drew upon him the envy and hatred 
of his fellow-citizens ; but an event, in which he ne- 
vertheleſs had no ſhare, made him the object of their 
utmoſt deteſtation. 


SecT. VIII. An earthquake in Sparta. Inſurrectian 
of the Helots. Seeds of diviſion ariſe between the 
Athenians and Spartans. Cimon is ſent into baniſh- 
ment. 


(i) I the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus, 
there happened the moſt}dreadful earthquake in 
Sparta that had ever been known. In ſeveral places 
the country was entirely ſwallowed up; Taygetus and 
other mountains were ſhaken to their foundations; 
many of their ſummits being torn away, came tum- 
bling down; and the whole city was laid in ruins, five 
houſes only excepted. To heighten the calamity, the 
Helots, who were ſlaves to the Lacedzmonians, look- 
ing upon this as a favourable opportunity to recover 
their liberty, flew up and down every part of the city, 
to murder ſuch as had eſcaped the earthquake : but 
finding them under arms, and drawn up in order of 
battle, by the prudent foreſight of Archidamus, who 
had aſſembled them round him, they retired into the 
be *<ighbouring cities, and commenced that very day o- 
| pen war, having entered into alliance with ſeveral of 


I . 2 - 1 

15 the neighbouring nations, and being ſtrengthened by 
for the Meſſenians, who at that time were engaged in a 
ro ar with the Spartans, 


* The Lacedæmonians in this extremity ſent to A- 
thens to implore ſuccours; but this was oppoſed by 
Ephialtes, who declared, that it would be no way ad- 
viable to, aſſiſt them, nor to rebuild a city that was 
ber the rival of Athens, which, he ſaid, ought to be left 
the WF in its ruins, and the pride of Sparta thereby humbled 
(3) A. M. 353 4. Ant. J. C. 470. Plut. in Cim. p. 488. 489. 
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for ever. But Cimon being ſtruck with horror at theſe 

politics, did not heſitate a moment to prefer the wel. 
fare of the Lacedzmonians to the aggrandizing of bis 
country; declaring, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that it 
was abſolutely weak and inconſiſtent, 0 leave Greece 
lame of one of its legs, and Athens without a coun. 
terpoiſe. The people came into his opinion, and ac. 
cordingly a ſuccour was voted. Sparta and Athens 
might indeed be conſidered as the two limbs on which 
Greece ſtood ; ſo that if one of them was deſtroyed, 
the reſt were inevitably crippled. It is alſo certain, 
that the Athenians were ſo elate with their grandeur, 
and were become ſo proud and enterpriſing, that they 
wanted a curb ; for which none was ſo proper as Spar- 
ta, that ſtate being the only one that was capable of 
being a counterpoiſe to the headſtrong diſpoſition of 
the Athenians. Cimon therefore marched to the aid 
of the Lacedæmonians with four thouſand men. 

We have here an example of the prodigious in- 
fluence which a man of fine talents and abilities has 
in a ſtate, when a great fund of merit unites in his 
perſon, with a well-eſtabliſhed reputation for probity, 
diſintereſtedneſs, and zeal for the good of his country, 
Cimon, with very little difficulty, prevails ſo far as to 
inſpire the Athenians with noble and magnanimou; 
ſentiments, which, in outward appearance, interfered 
with their intereſt ; and this in ſpite of the ſuggeſtions 
of a ſecret jealouſy, which never fails to ſhew itſelf in 
the moſt ſenſible manner on theſe occaſions. By the 
aſcendant and authority which his virtue gives him, he 
raiſes them above the groveling and unjuſt (thoug| 
- too common) political views, that prompt a people to 
conſider the aglamities of their neighbours as an ad. 
vantage, which the intereſt of their own country per- 
mits, and even injoins them to lay hold of. The 
counſels of Cimon,ere perfectly wiſe and cquitable: 
but it is ſurpriſing, how he could prevail ſo far as to 


make a whole people approve them, ſince this 1s 1 
* that 
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that could be expected from an aſſembly of the wiſeſt 
and graveſt ſenators. 

() Some time after, the Lacedæmonians again im- 
plored the aid of the Athenians againſt the Meſſenians 
and Helots, who had ſeized upon Ithoma. But theſe 
forces being arrived, under the command of Cimon, 
the Spartans began to dread their intrepidity, their 
power and great fame; fo that they affronted them fo 
far as to ſend them back, upon the ſuſpicion of their 
harbouring ill deſigns, and of intending to turn their 
arms againſt them. | | 

The Athenians being returned full of anger and re- 
ſentment, they declared themſelves, fromthat very day, 
enemies to all who ſhould favour the Lacedæmonian 
intereſt ; for which reaſon, they baniſhed Cimon b 
the oſtraciſm, the firſt opportunity that preſented itſelf 
for that purpoſe. This is the firſt time that the miſ- 
underſtanding between theſe two nations, which af- 
i eerwards augmented through mutual diſcontent, diſ- 
bas played itſelf in ſo ſtrong a manner. It was neverthe- 
dises ſuſpended for ſome years by truces and treaties, 
rr, WI bich prevented its conſequences ; but it at laſt broke 
rr, cout in the moſt violent manner, in the Peloponneſian 
war. | 

Thoſe who had ſhut themſelves up in Ithoma, af- 
ter making a ten years defence in it, ſurrendered at 
laſt to the Lacedzmonians, who gave them their lives, 
upon condition that they ſhould never return to Pelo- 
ponneſus. The Athenians, to exaſperate the Lace- 
demonians, received them with their wives and chil- 
dren, and ſettled them in Naupactus, of which they 
bad juſt before poſſeſſed themſelves. (1) The inhabi- 
ants of Megara at the ſame time went over from the 
Spartans to the Athenians. In this manner ſeveral 
leagues were concluded on both ſides, and many battles 
were fought ; the moſt famous of which was that of 


Y Plut. in Cim. ; Thucyd. I. 1. p. 67. 68. „ Thucyd. I. 1. 
5.69. —71.; Diod. I. 11. p. 39. —65. A. M. 3548. Ant. J. C. 450. 
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Tanagra in Bœotia, which Diodorus equals with thoje 
of Marathon and Platza, and in which Myronides the 
Athenian general defeated the Spartans, who came to 
the aid of the Thebans. gs 

(m It was on this occaſion that Cimon, thinking 
himſelf diſpenſed from his proſcription, repaired with 
ſome ſoldiers to his tribe to ſerve his country, and to 
fight in the Athenian army againſt the Lacedæmo- 
nians : but his enemies cauſed him to be ordered to 
retire. However, before he went away, he exhorted 
his companions, who were no leſs ſuſpected than him- 
ſelf of favouring the Lacedæmonians, to exert them- 
{elves to the utmoſt, and fight with -the greateſt cou. 
rage, to prove their innocence; and, if poſſible, to 
eftace from the minds of the citizens a ſuſpicion ſo in- 
jurious to them all. Accordingly thoſe brave ſoldiers, 
who were an hundred in number, fired by his words, 
demanded his whole armour of him, which they 
placed in the centre of their little battalion, in order 
to have him in a manner preſent and before their eyes, 
They fought with ſo much valour and fury, that they 
were all cut to pieces, to the great regret of the Athe- 
nians, who deeply repented their having acculed them 
ſo unjuſtly. 

I omit ſeveral events of little importance. 


 SgcT. IX. Cimon is pecalled. He eſtabliſhes peace be- 
tween the two cities. He gains ſeveral victories, 
which reduce Artaxerxes to the neceſſity of conclu- 
ding a treaty highly honourable fo the Greeks, Ci. 


— mon's death. > 


(1) T HE Athenians: perceiving the great occaſion 

they had for Cimon, recalled him from ba- 
niſhment, in which he had ſpent five years. It was 
Pericles himſelf who propoſed and drew up that de- 
cree ; ſo moderate in thoſe times, ſays Plutarch, were 


feuds and animoſities, and ſo eaſy to be appealed, 


when the welfare of their country required it; and ſo 


(m) Plut. in Cim. p. 489. (Cu) Ibid. p. 490, ; 
\ happily 


., POR et © FFD cc. oo: of” mon aro. 
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happily did ambition, which is one of the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt lively paſſions, yield to the neceſſity of the 
times, and comply with the occaſions of the public. 
(o) The inſtant Cimon returned, he ſtifled the 
ſparks of war which were going to break out among 
the Greeks, reconciled the two cities, and prevailed 
with them to conclude a truce for five years. And 
to prevent the Athenians, who were grown haughty, 
in effect of the many victories they had gained, from 
having an opportunity, or harbouring a deſign to at- 
tack their neighbours and allies, he thought it ad- 
viſable to lead them at a. great diſtance from home a- 
gainſt the common enemy; thus endeavouring, in an 
honourable way, to inure the citizens to war, and en- 
ich them at the ſame time, Accordingly, he put to 


s, ſea with a fleet of two hundred fail. He ſent ſixty 
y of theſe into Egypt to the aid of Amyrtcus, and 
or himſelf failed with the reſt againſt the iſland of Cy- 
4 prus. Artabazus was at that time in thoſe ſeas with 
'y a fleet of three hundred ſail; and Megabyſus, the o- 
* ther general of Artaxerxes, with an army of three 
5 hundred thouſand men, on the coaſt of Cilicia. As 


ſoon as the ſquadron which Cimon ſent into Egypt 
had joined his fleet, he failed and attacked Artaba- 
zus, and took an hundred of his ſhips. He ſunk 
many of them, and chaſed the reſt as far as the coaſts 
of Phœnicia. But as if this victory had been only a 
prelude to a ſecond, he made a deſcent on Cilicia in 
his return, attacked Megabyſus, defeated him, and 
cut to pieces a prodigious number of his troops. He 
afterwards returned to Cyprus with this double tri- 


ri umph, and laid ſiege to Citium, a ſtrong city of very 
5 great importance. His deſign, after he had reduced 
4 that iſland, was to fail for Egypt, and again imbroil 
yere the affairs of the barbarians; for he had very exten- 
led, ive views, and meditated no leſs a proſpect than that 


of the entire ſubverſion of the mighty empire of Per- 
102 A. M. 3554. Ant. J. C. 450, Plut. in Cim. p. 490.; Diod. 
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ſia. The rumours which prevailed, that Themiſtocles 
was to command againft him, added freſh fire to his 
courage; and, almoſt aſſured of ſucceſs, he was infinite. 
ly pleaſed with the occaſion of trying his abilities with 
thoſe of that general. But we have already ſeen that 
Themiſtocles laid violent hands on himſelf about this 
time. 

(p) Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had 
ſuſtained ſuch great lofſes, reſolved, with the advice of 
his council, to put an end to it. Accordingly, he 
ſent orders to his generals to conclude a peace with 
the Athenians, upon the moſt advantageous conditions 
they could. Megabyſus and Artabazus ſent ambaſſa. 
dors to Athens to propoſe an accommodation. P:eni- 
potentiaries were choſen on both ſides, and Callias 
was at the head of thoſe of Athens. The conditions 
of. the treaty were as follow : 1. That all the Grecian 
cities of Aſia ſhould enjoy their liberty, with ſuch laws 
and forms of government as they ſhould think fit to 
chuſe. 2. That no Perſian ſhip of war ſhould be al. 
lowed to enter the ſeas between the Cyanean and 
Chelidonian iflands ; that is, from the Euxine ſea to 
the coaſts of Pamphylia. 3. That no Perſian gene- 
ral ſhould march any troops within three days march 
of thoſe ſeas. 4. That the Athenians ſhould not in- 
vade any part of the dominions of the King of Perlia, 
Theſe articles being ratified by both parties, peace 
was proclaimed, | 

(4) Thus ended this war, which, from the burring 
of Sardis by the Athenians, had laſted fifty-one years 
complete, and in which infinite numbers of Perſians 
as well. as Greeks had periſhed. 

(r) Whilſt this treaty was negotiating, Cimon died, 
either of ſickneſs, or of a wound he had reccived at 
the ſiege of Citium. When he was near his end, be 
commanded his officers to ſail with the fleet immediate. 
ly for Athens, and to conceal his death with the utwolt 

care. Accordingly, this was executed with ſo muct 


(p) Diod. p. 74. 75. 0% A. M. 3555. Ant. J. C. 448 
Cr) Plut. in Cim, p. 49 l. 
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ſecrecy; that neither the enemy nor the allies once 


ſuſpected it; and they returned ſafe to Athens, till 


under the conduct and auſpices of Cimon, though he 
had been dead above thirty days. | 
Cimon was univerſally - regretted * ; which is no 


wonder, ſince he was poſſeſſed of all thoſe qualities 


that dignify the ſoul ; the moſt tender ſon, a faithful 
friend; zealous for the good of his country ; a great 
politician, an accompliſhed general; modeſt when rai- 
ſed to the higheſt employments and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
honours ; liberal and beneficent almoſt to profuſion ; 
ſimple, and averſe to oſtentation of every kind, even 
in the midſt of riches and abundance ; in fine, ſo 
great a lover of the poor citizens, as to ſhare his 
whole eſtate with them, without being aſhamed of 
ſuch companions of his fortune. Hiſtory mentions 
nd ſtatues or monuments erected to his memory, nor 
any magnificent obſequies celebrated after his death : 
but the greateſt honour that could be paid him, was 
the fighs and tears of the people; + theſe were per- 
manent and laſting ſtatues, which are not obnoxious 
to the inclemencies of weather, or the injuries of 
time, and endear the memory of the good and virtuous 
to the remoteſt ages. For the moſt ſplendid mauſo- 
læums, the works of braſs and marble, that are raiſed 
in honour of wicked great men, are deſpiſed by po- 
ſterity, as ſepulchres which incloſe nothing but vile 
duſt and putrefaction. 

What followed proved more ſtrongly the loſs which 
Greece had ſuſtained by his death ; for Cimon was the 
laſt of all the Grecian generals who did any thing 


conſiderable or glorious againſt the barbarians. . Ex- 


cited by the orators, who gained the ſtrongeſt aſcend- 
ant over the minds of the people, and ſowed the 


Sie ſe gerendo, minime eſt mirandum, fi et vita ejus fuit ſecura, et 
non acerba. Cor. Nep. in Cim c. 4. 1 

7 Hz puleberrimæ effigies et manſuræ. Nam, quæ ſaxo ſtruuntur, 
6 judicium poſterorum in odium vertit, pro ſepulchtis ſpernuntur. Ta- 
as. annal. J. As C: 28, 
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Reds of diviſion in their public aſſemblies, they turned 
their. animoſity againſt each other; and at laſt proceed. 
od to open war, the fatal conſequences of which no 
one endeavoured to prevent; a circumſtance that waz 
of great advantage to the King of Perſia, and the ut. 
moſt prejudice to the affairs of Greece. 


SECT. X. T, hucydides is oppoſed 10 Pericles. Tie 
envy raiſed againſt the latter. He clears himſelſ, 
and prevails to have Thucydides baniſhed. 


: 6) THE nobles of Athens ſeeing Pericles raiſed to 
the higheſt degree of power, and far above all 
the reſt of the citizens, reſolved to oppoſe him with a 
man, who, in ſome meaſure, might make head a- 
gainſt him, and prevent his great authority from grow- 
ing up to monarchy. Accordingly they oppoled him 
with, Thucydides, Cimon's brother-in-law, a man who 
had diſplayed bis wiſdom on numberleſs occaſions. 
Hie indeed did not poſſeſs the military talents in ſo e- 
minent a degree as Pericles; but then he had as great 
an influence over the people; ſhaping their opinions, 
and directing their aſſemblies as he pleaſed: and as he 
never ſtirred out of the city, but continually combat- 
ed Pericles in all his deſigns, he ſoon reſtored thing; 
to an equilibrium. On the other fide, Pericles was 
ſolicitous of pleaſing the people on all occaſions, and 
Hackened the rein more than ever; entertaining them 
as often as poſſible with ſhows, feſtivals, games, and 
other diverſions. | 
He found means to maintain, during eight month3 
in the year, a great number of poor citizens, by put- 
ting them on board a fleet, conſiſting of threeſcore 
ihips, which he fitted out every year; and thereby did 
his country an important ſervice, by training up 2 
great number of ſeamen for its defence. He allo 
planted ſeveral colonies in Cherſoneſus, in Naxos, in 
Andros, and among the Biſahe in Thrace. There 
was a very noble one in Italy, of which we ſhall {002 
Cs) Flut. in Peric. p. 15 8.— 161. 
* kW E have 
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have occaſion to ſpeak, and which built Thurium. 
Pericles had different views in ſettling theſe colonies, 
beſides the particular deſign he might have of gaining 
the affections of the people by that means. His chief 
motives were, to clear the city of a great number of 
ide perſons who were ever ready to diſturb the go- 
rernment; to relieve the wants of the loweſt claſs of 
people, who before were unable to ſubſiſt themſelves ; 
in fine, to awe the allies, by ſettling native Athenians 
among them as fo many garriſons, which might pre- 
vent their engaging in any meaſures contrary to the in- 
tereſt of that people. 'The Romans acted in the ſame 
manner; and it may be ſaid, that fo wiſe a policy was 
one of the moſt effectual methods uſed by them to ſe- 
cure the tranquillity of the ſtate. - 

But the circumſtance which did Pericles the greateſt 
honour in the ſenſe of the people, was his adornin 
the city with magnificent edifices, and other works, 
which raiſed the admiration and aſtoniſhment of all 
foreigners, and gave them a mighty idea' of the power 
of the Athenians. It is ſurpriſing, that, in ſo ſhort a 
ſpace, fo many works of architecture, ſculpture, in- 
t. oraving, and painting ſhould be performed; and at the 
03 WF lame time be carried to the higheſt perfection: for it 
2s generally found, that edifices raiſed in haſte, boaſt 
nd Wi neither a ſolid and durable grace, nor the regularity 
em Wl required in works of an exquiſitely beautiful kind, 
nd commonly, nothing but length of time, joined to aſſi- 

duous labour, can give them ſuch a ſtrength as may 

bs preſerve, aud make them triumph over ages; and this 
wut- WE raiſes our wonder ſtill more in regard to the works of 
ore Pericles, which were finiſhed with fo much rapidity, 
did {Wand however ſubſiſted through ſo great a length of 
me. For each of thoſe works, the very inſtant it 
vas finiſhed, had the beauty of an antique; and at 
this time, i. e. above five hundred years after, ſays 
Plutarch, they retain a freſhneſs and youth as if juſt 
come out of the. artiſt's hand; to happily do they pre- 
eve the graces and charms of novelty, which will 
9 51 noꝝ 
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„ ee to nin their kefire 5122 If an ever. 


blooming ſpirit, and a ſoul exempt from age, were 
diffuſed into every part of thoſe works. 

But that circ ce which excited the admiration 
of the whole world, raiſed: the jealouſy of the people 
againſt Pericles, - His enemies were for ever crying a. 
loud in the aſſemblies, that it-was diſhonourable to the 
Athenians, to appropriate to themſelves the bank of 
all Greece, which he had ſent for from Delos, where 
it had been depoſited; that the allies muſt neceſſarily 
conſider ſuch an attempt as a manifeſt tyranny, when 
they found that the ſums which had been extorted 
from them, upon pretence of their being employed in 
the war, were laid out by the Athenians in gilding and 
imbelliſhing their city, in making magnificent ſtatues, 
and railing temples that coſt millions. They did not 
amplify on theſe occaſions; for only the temple of 
Minerva, called the Parthenone, had coſt three mil. 
lions of livres *. n nt i 

Pericles, on the contrary, remonſtrated to the Athe- 
nians, that they were not obliged to give the allies an 
account of the monies they had received from them; 
that it was enough they defended them from, and re- 
pulſed the barbarians, whilſt the allies furniſhed nei- 
ther ſoldiers, horſes, nor ſhips ; and were excuſed for 
ſome ſums of money, which, from the inſtant they 
were paid in, were no longer the property of the do- 
nors, but of thoſe who received them; provided they 
performed the conditions agreed upon, and in con 
deration of which they were received. He added, 
That as the Athenians were ſufficiently provided with 
all things neceſſary for war, it was but juſt that they 
ſhould employ the reſt of their riches in edifices and 
other works, which, when finiſhed, would give un- 
mortal glory to their city; and, the whole time they 
were carrying on, diffuſed a plenty of all things, and 
gave bread to an infinite number of cittzens : That 
they themſelves had all kinds of materials, as timbet 
2 About 145,000 | Sterling. 6.5 B83 25 | 


fone, 
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g ſtone, braſs, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypreſs wood; 


e and all ſorts of artificers capable of working them, as 

carpenters, maſons, ſmiths, ſtone · cutters, dyers, gold- 
n ſmiths; artificers in ebony, painters, embroiderers, 
le and turners; men fit to conduct their naval affairs, 
* as merchants, ſailors, and experienced pilots; others 
ie for land- carriage, as cartwrights, waggoners, carters, 
of ropemakers, paviors, Cc. : That it was for the ad- 
Te vantage of the ſtate to employ theſe different artificers 
y and workmen, who, as ſo many ſeparate bodies, form- 


ed, when united, a kind of peaceable and domeſtic ar- 
my, whoſe different functions and employments diffu- 
ſed gain and increaſe throughout all ſexes and ages: 
nd laſtly That whilſt men of robuſt bodies, and of an 
age fit to bear arms, whether ſoldiers or mariners, and 
thoſe who were in the different garriſons, were ſup- 


of ported with the public monies ; it was but juſt, that 
. the reſt of the people who lived in the city ſhould alſo 
be maintained in their way; and that as all were mem- 
he: bers of the ſame republic, they all ſhould reap the ſame 
= WF advantages, by doing it ſervices, which, though of a 
m; Wi different kind, did however all contribute to its ſecu- 
WW rity or ornament. 
101 One day, as the debates were growing warm, Peri- 
for cles offered to defray the expence of all theſe things, 
hey provided it ſhould be declared in the public inſcriptions, 


that he only had been at the charge of them. At 
theſe words the people, either admiring his magnani- 
mity, or fired with emulation, and determined not to 
let him ingroſs that glory, cried with one voice, that 
be might take out of the public treaſury all the ſums 
neceſſary for his purpoſe. 

Phidias the celebrated ſculptor preſided over all theſe 
works, as director-general. It was he who particular- 
ly caſt the gold * and ivory ſtatue repreſenting Pallas, 
which was ſo highly valued by all the judges of antiqui- 


Non Minervæ Athenis fate amplitudine utemur, cum ea ſit cubito- 
rum xxvi. Ebore hec et auro conſtat. Plin. I. 36. c. 5. This ſtatue 
vas twenty ix cubits in beight, 
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ty. There aroſe an incredible ardor and emulation a. 
mong the ſeveral artificers, who all ſtrove to excel each 
other, and immortalize their names by maſterpieces 
of | 1 | 
The odeon, or muſic-theatre, which had a great 
number of ſeats and columns within it, and whoſe 
roof grew narrower by degrees, and terminated in a 
point, was built, as hiſtory informs us, after the mo. 
del of King Xerxes's tent, according to the direction 
of Pericles. It was at that time he propoſed, with 
great warmth, a decree, by which it was ordained, 
that muſical games ſhould be celebrated on the feſtival 
called Panathenca; and having been choſen the judge 
and diſtributor of the prizes, he regulated the manner 
in which muſicians ſhould play on the flute and the 
lyre, as well as ſing. From that time, the muſical 
games were always exhibited in this theatre. 

I have already taken notice, that the more the 
beauty and ſplendor of theſe works were admired, the 
greater envy and clamour were raiſed againſt Pericles, 
The orators of the oppoſite faction were eternally ex- 
claiming againſt him, and tearing his character to pie- 
ces ; accuſing him of ſquandering the public monies, 
and laying out very unſeaſonably the revenues of the 
Nate in edifices, whoſe magniſicence was of no ule, 
At laſt the rupture between him and Thucydides roſe 
to ſuch a height, that one or other of them mult ne- 
ceſſarily be baniſhed by the oſtraciſm. He got the bet- 
ter of Thucydides; prevailed to have him baniſhed ; 
cruſhed by that means the faction which oppoſed him, 
and obtained a deſpotic authority over the city and 
government of Athens. He now diſpoſed at pleaſure 
of the public monies, troops, and ſhips. The iſlands 
and ſea were ſubject to him; and he reigned ſingly 
and alone in that wide domain, which extended, not 
only over the Greeks, but the barbarians alſo, and 
which was cemented and ſtrengthened by the obedience 
and fidelity of the conquered nations, by the ah, 

| | : Ip 
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ſhip of kings, and treaties concluded with various 
rinces. * ; | 

F Hiſtorians expatiate greatly on the magnificent edi. 
fices and other works with which Pericles adorned 
Athens; and I have related faithfully their teſtimony ; 
but I cannot ſay whether the complaints and murmurs 
raiſed againſt him were very ill grounded. And in- 
deed, was it juſt in him to expend in ſuperfluous 
buildings, and vain decorations, the immenſe * ſums 
intended for carrying on the war? and would it not 
have been better to have eaſed the allies of part of 
the contributions, which, in Pericles's adminiſtration, 
were raiſed to a third part more than before? Accor- 
ling to Cicero, (Ct) ſuch edifices and other works 
only are worthy of admiration, as are of uſe to the 
public, as aqueducts, city-walls, citadels, arſenals, 
ſea-ports 3 and to theſe we muſt add, the work made 
by Pericles, to join Athens to the port of Piræus. 
But Cicero obſerves at the ſame time, that Pericles 
was blamed for ſquandering away the public treaſure, 
merely to imbelliſh the city with ſuperfluous orna- 
ments. (u Plato, who formed a judgment of things, 
not from their outward ſplendor, but from truth, ob- 
ſerves, (after his maſter Socrates), that Pericles, with 
all his grand edifices and other works, had not im- 
proved the mind of one of the citizens in virtue, but 
rather. corrupted the purity and ſunplicity of their an- 
cent manners, 


ECT. XI, Pericles changes his conduct with regard 
to the people. His prodigious authority. His diſ- 
intereſtedneſ/s. 85 
(x) WW Hex Pericles ſaw himſelf inveſted with the 
whole authority, he began to change his 
behaviour. He now was not ſo mild and tractable as 
before, nor did he ſubmit or abandon himſelf any 
(t) Offic. I. 2. n. 66. Cu. In Gorg. p. 515. In Alcib. 1. p. 119. 
1 Plut. in Pericl. p. 161. | | 1 K 
They amounted to upwards of ten mil ions French money. 
longer 
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longer to the whims and caprice of the people, as ſo 
many winds ; but drawing in, ſays Plutarch, the reing 
of this, too looſe, popular government, in the ſame 
manner as we ſcrew up the ſtrings of an inſtrument 
when too lack, he changed it into an ariſtocracy, or 
rather a kind of monarchy, without departing how. 
ever from the public good. Chuſing always what was 
moſt expedient, and becoming irreproachable in all 
things, he gained ſo mighty an aſcendant over the 
minds of the people, that he turned and directed them 
at pleaſure. Sometimes, by his bare counſel, and by 
perſuaſive methods, he would win them over gently to 
his will, and gain their aſſent ſpontaneouſly ; at other 
times, when he found them obſtinate, he would in a 
manner drag them forward againſt their will, to thoſe 
things which were for their good; imitating on this 
occaſion a ſkilful phyſician, who, in a tedious and 
ſtubborn diſeaſe, knows what times are proper for him 
to indulge his patient in innocent medicaments that 
are pleaſing ; in order after to adminiſter thoſe of 2 
ſtrong and violent nature, which indeed put him to 
pain, but are alone capable of reſtoring his health. 
And indeed, it is manifeſt that the utmoſt {kill and 
abilities were required to manage and govern a popy: 
lace haughty from their power and exceedingly capri. 
cious; and on this occaſion Pericles ſucceeded won. 
derfully. He uſed to employ, according to the dif- 
ferent ſituation of things, ſometimes: hope, and at 
other times fear, as a double helm, either to check 
the wild tranſports and ſtarts of the people, or to raiſe 
them when dejected and deſponding. By this con- 
duct he ſhowed that eloquence, as Plato obſerves, is 
only the art of directing the minds of people at will; 
and that the chief excellency of this art conſiſts in 


moving, ſeaſonably, the various paſſions, whether gen- 
tle or violent; which being to the ſoul what ſtrings 


are to a muſical inſtrument, need only be touched by 
an ingenious and ſkilful hand to produce their effect. 
It muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed, that the circum 
n. | ſtance 
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ſtance which gave Pericles this great authority, was, 
not only the force of his eloquence, but, as Thucy- 
dides obſerves, the reputation of his life, and great 
obity .: F 1 Io. 91! Wn ty £7 4 WF. 
r #; Plutarch points out in Pericles, | one quality 
. which is very eſſential to ſtateſmen; a quality well 
adapted to win the eſteem and confidence of the pu- 
l blic, and which ſuppoſes a great ſuperiority of mind; 
he and that is, for a man to be fully perſuaded that he | 
m W wants the counſels of others, and is not able to manage 


tO perſons of merit in his labours; to employ each of theſe, 
er according to his talents ; and to leave them the ma- 
* nagement of ſmall matters, which only conſume time, 
e ud deprive him of the liberty of mind, fo neceſſary 
lic ia the conduct of important affairs. Such a conduct, 
nd fays Plutarch, is productive of two advantages. Firſt, 
im it extinguiſhes, or at leaſt breaks, the force of envy 
bat and jealouſy, by dividing, in ſome meaſure, a power 
F bich is grating and offenſive to us when we fee it u- 
o mted in one ſingle perſon, as if all merit centered in 
him alone. Secondly, it advances and facilitates the 
and <x<cution of affairs, and makes their ſucceſs more cer- 
tain, Plutarch, the better to explain his thought, em- 
pri ploys a very natural and beautiful compariſon. The 
on. band, ſays be, which, from its being divided into five 
df. WW fingers, fo far from being weaker, is the ſtronger, the 
more active, and better adapted to motion on that 
very account. It is the ſame of a ſtateſman, who has 
the {kill to divide his cares and functions in a proper 
manner, and who by that means makes his authority 
more active, more extenſive and deciſive: whereas, 
the indiſcreet fire of a narrow-minded man, who takes 
unbrage at, and is for ingroſſing all things, ſerves to 
no other purpoſe but to ſet his weakneſs and incapa- 
city in a ſtronger light, and to diſconcert his affairs. 
But Pericles, ſays Plutarch, did not act in this man- 
ner. Like a ſkilful pilot, who, though he ſtand al- 
(2) Put. in prac. de rep. ger. p. 812. | | | 
Vo“. III. A a moſt 


and direct all things alone; to aſſociate with bimſelf  / 
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moſt motionleſs himſelf, however puts every thing in 
motion, and will ſometimes ſeat ſubaltern officers at 
che helm; ſo Pericles was the foul of the government; 
and, ſeeming to do nothing of himſelf, he actuated 
and governed all things; employing the eloquence of 
one man, the credit and intereſt of another, the pru. 
dence of a third, the bravery and courage of a fourth, 
" (z) To what has been here related, we may add 
another quality which is no leſs rare and valuable, ] 
mean, a noble and diſintereſted foul. Pericles had ſo 
great a diſinclination to the receiving of gifts, ſo utter 
4 contempt for riches, and was fo far above all rapa- 
ciouſneſs and avarice, that though he had raiſed Athens 
to the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing ſtate 5 though his 
power had ſurpaſſed that of many tyrants and kings; 
though he had long diſpoſed in an abſolute manner of 
thetreaſures'of Greeee; he did not however add a ſingle 
drachma to the eſtate he inherited from his father, 
This was the ſource; the true cavſe of the ſupreme au- 
thority of Pericles in the repubke the juſt and deſer- 
ved fruit of his integrity and perfect diſintereſtedneſs. 
- It was not only for a few ſhort moments, nor du- 
ring the firſt heats of favour, which are generally ſhort- 
lived, that he preſerved his authority. He maintained 
it forty years, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Ci- 
mon, of Tolmides, of Thucydides, and many others, 
who had all declared againſt him; and of theſe forty 
years he ſpent fifteen without a rival, from the time 
of Thucydides's baniſhment, and diſpoſed all affairs 
with abſolute power Nevertheleſs, in the midſt of 
this ſupreme authority, which he had rendered perpc- 
tual and unlimited in his own perſon, his foul was al. 
ways ſuperior to the charms and allurements'of wealth, 
though he never neglected improving his eſtate to the 
ptmoſt of his power. For Pericles did not act like 
thoſe rich men, who, notwithſtanding their immenſe 
revenues, either through negligence or want of co 
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nomy, or the expences of pride and folly, are always 
in the midit of their riches ; unable and unwill- 
ing to do the leaſt ſervice to their virtuous friends, or 
their faithful and zealous domeſtics ; and at laſt die in 
every one's debt, whence their name and memory are 
had in the utmoſt deteſtation by their unfortunate cre» 
ditors. I ſhall not expatiate on another extreme, to 
which this negligence and want of economy generally 
lead, I mean rapine, a love of gifts and exactions; for 
here, as well as in the management of the public mo- 
nies, the maxim of Tacitus takes place, viz. ® That 
when a man has ſquandered away his eſtate, he then 
makes it his whole ſtudy to retrieve the loſs of it by 
all forts of methods, not.excepting the moſt criminal. 
Pericles knew much better the uſe a ſtateſman ought 
to make of riches. He was ſenſible that he ought to 
expend them in the ſervice of the public, ſuch as the 
procuring of able men to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtra» 
tion; the relieving good officers,” Who too often are in 
unhappy circumſtances ; the rewarding and encoura- 
ging merit of every kind, and a thouſand ſuch things; 
to which doubtleſs, either on account of the exquiſite 
joy they give, or the ſolid glory that reſults from them, 
no one will be ſo thoughtleſs as to compare the ex- 
pences laviſhed away in entertainments, equipages, or 
gaming. In this view Pericles managed his eſtate with 
the utmoſt economy; having himſelf taught one of 
lis old ſervants to take care of his domeſtic concerns; 
and he always had the account brought him, at ſtated 
times, of all things that had been received as well as 
expended; confining bimſelf and his family to a decent 
lubſiſtence, (from which he baniſhed ſeverely all ſuper- 
fluities of a vain and oſtentatious kind), ſuitable to his 
eltate and condition. 'This way of life, indeed, did 
no way pleaſe his children when they were come to 
years of maturity, and much leſs his wife. They 
thought Pericles did not live at a ſufficient expence for 
d ambitione ærarium exhauſerimus, per ſcelera ſupplendum crit. 
Tecit, Annal. 1. 2. c. 38. 6 
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perſons of their rank; and murmured at that low and 
ſordid ' ceconomy,' as they called it, which carried ng 
air of the plenty which generally reigns in houſes 
where riches and authority are united. However, Pe. 
ricles had little regard to theſe complaints, and dire. 
ed his views to things of much greater importance, 

1 believe it will not be improper to apply on this 
occaſion a very juft remark of Plutareh, in his parallel 
of Ariſtides and Cato. After ſaying that political vir. 
tue, or the art of governing cities and kingdoms, is 
the greateſt and moſt perfect that man can acquire, he 
adds, that exconomy is not one of the moſt inconſi- 
derable branches of this virtue. And indeed, as riches 
are one of the means which may moſt contribute to the 
ſecurity or ruin of a ftate ; the art that teaches to dil. 
poſe of, and make a good uſe of them, and which is 
called economy, is certainly a branch of the art of 
policy; and not one of the moſt inconſiderable branches 
of it, fince great wiſdom 1s required, in order to the 
obſerving a juſt medium on theſe occafions, and to the 
baniſbing poverty and/too great opulence from a coun- 
try. It is this art, which, avoiding induſtriouſly al 
trifling and needleſs expences, prevents a magiſtrate 
from being foreed to overburden a people with taxes; 
and keeps always in reſerve, in the public coffers, mo- 
nies ſufficient for the ſupporting a war that may break F 
out, or for providing againſt any unforeſeen accident. At 
Now, what/is ſaid of a kingdom or of a city, may be bo 
applied to particular perſons. For a city, which h p. 
compoſed of an aſſemblage of houſes, and which forms de 
a whole of ſeveral parts united, is either powerful ot an 
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weak when taken together, in proportion as all the pr 


members of which it conſiſts, are powerful er weak. fai 
Pericles certainly acquitted - himſelf well with regard de 
to that part of this ſcience which relates to the govern Wil Ot 
ment of a family: but I do not know whether the bit 
ſame may be ſaid of his adminiftration of the public 
revenues. | 55 
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SEcT. XII. Fealouſy and 3 ariſe between the 
Athenians and Lacedæmonians. A treaty of "mw 
is concluded for thirty years. 


( _—_ was the condu@ of Peticles with reſpect 
to his domeſtic concerns: and he was no leſs 
fartous for his adminiſtration of public affairs. The 
Lacedetnonians beginning to grow jealous of the pro- 
ſperity of the Athenians, and to take umbrage at it; 
Pericles, to inſpire his citizens with greater courage 
and magnanimity, publiſhed a decree, importing, that 
orders ſhovld be fone to all the Greeks, inhabiting ei- 
ther Europe or Aſia, and to all the cities great or 
mall, to ſend immediately their deputies or repreſen- 
tatives to Athens, to examine and debate on ways and 
means to rebuild the temples that had — burnt by 
the barbarians; to perform the ſacrifices which they 
had engaged themſelves to offer up, for the preſerva- 
tion and ſafety of Greece, when war was carrying on 
againſt them; as alſo, to conſider on the neceſſary ex- 
pedients for eſtabliſhing fach an order and diſcipline 
in their navy, that all ſhips might fail in ſafety, and 
the Greeks live in peace one with another. 
Accordingly twenty perſons were eboſen for this 
embaſſy, each of whom was upwards of fifty years old. 
Five of theſe were ſent to the Ionians and Dorians of 
Afia, and the inhabitants of the iſlands as far as Leſ- 
dos and Rhodes ; five to the countries of the Helle- 
ſpont and Thrace, as far as Byzantium, Five were or- 
dered to go to Bœotia, to Phocis, and Peloponneſus ; 
and from thence, by the country of the Loerians, to 
proceed to the ſeveral cities of the upper continent, as 
far as Acarnania and Ambracia. The laſt five were or- 
dered to eroſs Eubœa, and to go to the people of mount 
Oeta, and thoſe of the gulf of Malea, and to the inha- 
bitants of Phthiotis, of Achaia, and of Theſſaly ; to in- 
duce the ſeveral nations to come to the aſſembly con- 
vened in Athens, and to aſſiſt at the debates which 
(4) Plut. in N p. 162. | 
Aaz ould 
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Mould be there carried on concerning peace, and the 
general affairs of Greece. Ijudged it neceſſary to en- 
ter into this detail, as it ſhows how far the power of 
the Greeks extended, and the authority which the A. 
thenians enjoy et among them.. 
But all theſe ſolicitations were in vain; the cities 
not ſending their deputies; which, according to hiſto 
rians, was owing to the oppoſition made by the La- 
cedæmonians; a circumſtance we are not to wonder at. 
They were ſenſible, that Pericles's deſign was, to have 
Athens acknowledged as miſtreſs and — of all 
the, other | Grecian cities; and Lacedæmon was far 
ſrom allowing it that honour, A ſecret leaven of diſ- 
ſenſion had, for, ſome years, begun to diſturb the 
tranquillity of Greece; and we ſhall find by the ſe. 
quel, that diſguſts augmented continually. 
Pericles had acquired great fame, for the wiſdom 
with which he formed and conducted his | enterpriſes, 
The troops repoſed the higheſt confidence in him, and 
Whenever they followed him, aſſured themſelves of 
ſucceſs. His chief maxim of war was, Never to ven- 
ture a battle unleſs he were almoſt certain of victory, 
and not to laviſh the blood of the citizens. He uſed 
to ſay frequently, that, were it is in his paycr, they 
ſhould be immortal; that when trees were felled, they 
ihoot to life again in a little time; but when once men 
die, they are loſt for ever, A victory that was only the 
effect of a happy temerity, appeared to him as little 
worthy of praile, though it often was much admired. 
His expedition into the Thracian Cherſoneſus did 
him great honour, and was of great advantage to all 
the Greeks of that country; for he not only ſtrength - 
ened the Grecian, cities of that peninſula, by the co- 
lonics of Athenians which he carried thither, but alſo 
ſhut up; che iſthmus with a ſtrong wall, with forts at 
proper diſtances, from ſea to ſea; ſecuring by that 
means the whole country from the perpetual incurs 
ſions of the Thracians, who were very neas neigh- 
bours to it. 11 0 4% mad ( 
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He alſo ſailed with an hundred ſhips round Pelopon» 
neſus, ſpreading the terror of the Athenian arms 
where · ever he came, the ſucceſs of which was not 
once interrupted on this occalion. © bir 
He advanced as far as the kingdom of Pantus, with 
a large, well-manned, and magnificent fleet; and 
granted the Grecian cities all they thought fit to aſk 
of him. At the ſame time, he diſplayed to the bar- 
barian nations in that neighbourhood, to their kings 
and princes, the greatneſs of the power of the Athe. 
nians 3 and proved to them, by the ſecurity with 
which he ſailed to all parts, that they poſſeſſed the em+ 
pire of the ſeas without a rival. 
(5) But ſo. conſtant and ſhining a fortune began to 
dazzle the eyes of the Athenians. Intoxicated with 
| the idea of their power and grandeur, they now re- 
volved nothing but the boldeſt and moſt lofty projects. 
They were for ever talking of new attempts upon 
Egypt; of attacking ; the maritime provinces of the 
great king; of carrying cheir arms into Sicily, (a fa- 
„ tal and unhappy deſign, which at that time did not 
, take effect, though it was revived ſoon after), and to 
d extend their conqueſts towards Hetruria on one ſide, 
nud Carthage on the other. Pericles was far from gi- 
ung into ſuch idle views, or ſupporting them with his 
n Wl credit and approbation, On the contrary, his whole 
de fiudy was to damp that reſtleſs ardor, and check an 
ie ambition which no longer knew either bounds or mea; 
d. ure. It was his opinion, that the Athenians ought to 
id employ their forces for the future, only in ſecuring 
alt and preſerving their preſent acquiſitions; and he 
thought he had gained a great point, in reſtraining 
the power of the Lacedæmonians, the reducing of 
which he always meditated; and this was particularly 
ſeen in the ſacred war. <4 b944 19, 
(e) This name was given to the war which was 
railed on account of Delphos. The Lacedzmonians 
baving entered armed into the country where that 
(b) Flut. in Pericl: p. 164. Cen) Ibid. p. 164. 
nig . temple 
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temple is ſituated;' had diſpoſſeſſed the people of Pho. 
cis of the ſuperintendence of that temple, and beſtow. 
ed it on the Delphians: As ſoon as they left it, pe. 
ricles went thither with an army, and reſtored the 
Phocenſes. o ten DN Nel 461. £5 b . 
The Eubœans having rebelled at the ſame time, pe- 
ricles was obliged to march thither with an army. He 
was no ſooner arrived there, but news was brought, 
that the inhabitants of Megara had taken vp arms, 
and that the Lacedzmonians, headed by Pliſtonax 
their King, were on the frontiers of Attica. This 
obliged him to quit Eubeta, and to go with all po. 
ble expedition to defend his country. The Laccdæ. 
moniar army being retired, he returned againſt the 
rebels, and again ſubjected all the cities of Eubœa to 
the Athenians. | | | 

(d) After this expedition, a truce for thirty years 
was concluded between the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians. This rreaty reſtored things to a tranquil- 
ty for the preſent: but as it did not deſcend to the 
root of the evil, nor cure the jealouſy and enmity of 
the two nations, this calm was not of long duration. 


SECT. XIII. New ſuljects of contention between the 
two nations, occaſioned by the Athenians laying ſiege 
. 70 Samos z by their fuccouring the peaple of Corcyra, 
and beſieging Potidæa. An open rupture enſues, 
Ce) "PHE Athenians, ſix years after, took up arms 
againſt Samos in favour of Miletus. Thele 
two cities were conteſting for that of Priene, to which 
each claimed a right. It is pretended, that Pericles 
fomented this war to pleaſe a famous courtezan, of 
whom he was very fond; her name was Aſpa ſia, 1 
native of Miletus. After ſeveral events and battles, 
Pericles beſieged the capital of the iſland of Samos. It 
is ſaid, that this was the firſt time he uſed military en- 
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gines, As battering-rams and tortoiſes, invented by Ar- 
temon the engineer, who was lame, and therefore 
was always carried in à chair to the batteries, whence 
he was ſirnamed Periphoretus. The ule of theſe ma- 
chines had been long known in the | Eaſt. The Sa- 
mians, after ſuſtaining. a nine months ſiege, ſurrender- 
ed. Pericles raſed their walls, diſpoſſeſſed them of 
their ſhips, and demanded immenſe ſums to defray the 
expences of the war. Part of this ſum they paid 
down, agreed to diſburſe the reſt at a certain time, and 
gave hoſtages by way of ſecurity for the payment. 


After the reduction of Samos, Pericles being return» 


ed to Athens, buried in a ſplendid manner all who had 
loſt their lives in this war, and pronounced in perſian 
the funeral oration over their graves. . This cuſtom, 
which he firſt introduced, was afterwards regularly ob» 
ſerved. The ſenate of the Areopagus always appoints» 
ed the orator on theſe occaſions. He was choſen, ten 
years after, for the like ceremony, in the beginning of 
the Peloponneſian war. 

(Cf) Pericles, who foreſaw that a rupture would ſoon 
enſue betweer the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, ad- 
viſed the former ta ſend aid to the people of Corcyra, 
whom the Corinthians had invaded ; and to win over 
to their intereſt that ifland, which was ſo very formi- 
dable at ſea ; foretelling them, that they would be 
attacked by the Peloponneſians. The occaſion of the 
quarrel between the people of Corcyra and Corinth, 
which gave riſe to that of Peloponneſus, one of the 


moſt conſiderable events in the Grecian hiſtory, was 


8s follows. 4 
* Epidamnum, a maritime city of Macedonia a- 
mong the Taulantii, was a colony of Coreyrans, found- 
ed by Phalius of Corinth. This city growing, in 
time, very large and populous, diviſions aroſe in it, 
and the common people expelled the moſt wealthy in- 
YA. M. 3572. Ant. ]. C. 432. Thucyd. I. 1. p. 17.—37.: 
«1.12. p. go—93.; Plut . in Pericl. p. 167. 
This city was afterwards called Pyrracbium. 
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habitants; who went over to the neighbouring nations, 
and infeſted them greatly with their incurſions. In 
this extremity they fiſt had recourſe to the Corcyrans, 
and being refuſed by them, they addreſſed the Corin. 
thians, | who took them under their protection, ſent 
ſuccours to, and ſettled other inhabitants in it. But 
they did not continue long unmoleſted there, the Cox. 
cyrans beſieging it with a large fleet. The people cf 
Corinth haſtened to its aid; but having been defeated 
at ſea, the city ſurrendered that very day, upon con. 
dition that the foreigners ſhould be ſlaves, and the Co. 
rinthians priſoners, till further orders. The Corcyrans 
erected a trophy, murdered all their priſoners except 
the Corinthians, and laid waſte the whole / ountry. 
The year after, the battle, ehe Corinthians raiſed a 
greater: army than the former, and fitted out a new 
fleet. The people of Corcyra, finding it would be 
impoſſible: for them to make head alone againſt ſuch 
powerful enemies, ſent to the Athenians to deſire their 
alliance. The treaty of peace, concluded between the 
ſtates. of Greece, left ſuch Grecian cities as had not 
declared themſelves, the liberty of joining whom they 
pleaſed, or of: ſtanding neuter. | This the Corcyrans 
had hitherto done; judging it their intereſt not to e- 
ſpouſe any party, in conſequence of which they had 
hitherto been without allies. They now ſent for this 
poſe to Athens; which the Corinthians hearing, 
they alſo ſent deputies) thither.: The affair was deba- 
ted with great warmth in preſence of the people, who 
heard the rcaſons on both ſides, and it was twice put 
to the vote in the aſſembly. The Athenians declared 
the firſt time in favour of the Corinthians; but after- 
wards changing their opinion, (doubtleſs on the remon- 
ſtrances of Pericles), they received the Corcyrans in- 
to their alliance. However, they did not go ſo far as 
to conclude a league offenſive and defenſive with them; 
(for they could not declare war againſt Corinth, without 
breaking at the ſame time with all Peloponneſus); but 
only agreed to ſuccour each other mutually, in __ 
2211 Henn . T1 cy 
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they ſhould be attacked, either perſonally or in their 
alles. Their real deſign was, to ſet thoſe two ſtates, 
very powerful by ſea, at variance; and after each 
ſhould' have exhauſted the other, by a tedious war, to 
triumph over the weakeſt : for at that time there were 
but three ſtates in Greece, — poſſeſſed powerful 
fleets ; and theſe were Athens, Corinth, and Corcyra. 
They allo had a deſign on Iraly and Sicily, which their 
— the land of Corcyra would very much pro- 
mote. 

On this oli they concluded: an alliance with the 
Corcyrans, and accordingly fent them ten galleys; but 
with an order for them not to engage the Corinthians, 
unleſs they ſhould firſt invade the ifland of Corcyra, or 
ſome other place belonging to their allies. This pre- 
eaution was uſed, in order that the articles of the truce 
might not be infringed. 

But it was very difficult to obey theſe orders. 'A 
battle was fought between the Corcyrans and the Co- 
rinthians, near the ifland of Sibotis, oppoſite to Cor- 
eyra : it was one of the moſt conſiderable, with re- 
gard to the number of ſhips, that was ever fought be- 
tween the Greeks. 'The advantage was almoſt equal 
on both ſides. About the end of the battle, as night 
was drawing on, twenty Athenian galleys came up. 
The Corcyrans, with this reinforcement, failed next 
g, Ny by day-break towards the port of Sibotis, whither 
a+ the Corinthians had retired, to fee if they would ven- 
10 ure a ſecond engagement. However, the latter con- 
ue {WH tented themſelves with failing away in order of battle, 
ed WF vithout fighting. Both parties erected a trophy in 
r- Wie ifand of Sibotis, each aſeribing the victory to 
Ne binſelf, 

n- (9 From this war aroſe another, which cctaſinied 
as n open rupture between the Athenians and Corinthians, 
n; ad afterwards the war of Peloponneſus. Potidza, 
ut WH city of Macedonia, was a colony belonging to the 


vr Corinthians, which ſent magiſtrates thither annually ; 


ile (8) Thucyd, I. 1. p. 37-—42-; Diod, I. 12. p. 93+ 94. | 
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bot it was dependent at that time on Athens, and paid 
tribute to it. The Athenians fearing this city would 
revolt, and prevail with the reſt of the Thracian allies 
do join them, commaunded the inhabitan ts to demolich 
their walls; on the fide next Pallene; to deliver hoſta- 
to them as ſureties for their fidelity; and to ſend 
keel we magiſtrates which Corinth had given them. 
Demands of ſo unjuſt a nature only fomented the re. 
volt. C The Potidæans declared againſt the Athe. 
nians, and ſeveral neighbouring cities followed their 
example. Both Athens and, Corinth: armed and ent 
forces thither. The two armies. engaged near Poli. 
da, and that of the Athenians had the advantage, 
Alcibiades; who. was then very young, and Socrates 
bis maſter, ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion. It 
is ſomethiug very ſingular, to ſee a philoſopher put on 
his coat of mail, as well as to conſider his behaviour 
and conduct in a battle, There was not a ſoldier in 
the whole army who ſo reſolutely ſupported all the 
toils and fatigues of the campaign as Socrates. Hun- 
er, thirſt, and cold, were enemies he had long ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf to deſpiſe and ſubdue with caſe, 
Thrace, the ſcene of this expedition, was a frozen te- 
gion. Whilſt the other ſoldiers, covered with thick 
cloaths and warm furs, lay cloſe in their tents, and 
ſcarce ever dared to ſtir out of them; Socrates uſed to 
come into the open air as thin clad as uſual, and bare- 
footed, His gaiety and wit were the life of all tables; 
and induced others to put the glaſs round cheartully ; 
though he himſelf never drank wine to exceſs. When 
the armies engaged, he performed his duty to a mira- 
ele. Alcibiades having been thrown down and wound- 
ed, Socrates placed himſelf before him, defended him 
valiantly, and, in fight of the whole army, prevented 
him and his arms from being taken by the enemy. 
The prize of valour was juſtly due to Socrates : but 
as the generals ſeemed inclined to decree it to Alcibia- 
des, on account of bis illuſtrious bi th; Socrates, who 
CF) Plut. in Conviv. p. 219. 220. ; Flut. in Alcib. p. 194. 
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only ſought for opportunities to inflame him with de- 
fire: of true glory, contributed more than any other 
perſon, by the noble elogium he made on his courage, 
to cauſe. the crown and complete ſuit of armour 
(which was the prize of valour) to be adjudged to Al- 
cibiades. 

Notwithſtanding the loſs which the Corinthians had 
ſuſtained in the battle, the inhabitants of Potidæa did 
not change their conduct. The city was therefore be- 
ſieged. Ci) The Corinthians, fearing to loſe a place 
of ſo. much importance, addreſſed their allies in the 
ſtrongeſt terms; who all, in conjunction with them, 
ſent a deputation to Lacedzmon, to complain of. the 
Athenians, as having infringed the articles of peace. 
The Lacedzmonians admitted them to audience in one 
of their ordinary aſſemblies. The people of AXgina, 
though very much diſguſted at the Athenians, did not 
ſend a deputation publicly thither, for fear of giving 
umbrage to a republic to which they were ſubject, 
* but they acted in ſecret as ſtrenuouſly as the reſt. The 
Megarians complained vehemently againſt the Athe- 


e, nians, that, contrary to the law of nations, and in 
by prejudice of the treaty concluded between the Greeks, 
Ck they had prohibited them, by a public decrec, accefs 
nd to their fairs and markets, and excluded them from all 
30 the ports dependent on them. ( By that decree, 
wo according to Plutarch *, the Athenians declared an e- 
* ternal and irreconcilable hatred againſt Megara; and 
4 ordained that all Megarians ſhould be put to death, 


that ſet foot in Athens; and that all the Athenian ge- 
nerals, when they took the uſual oath, ſhould ſwear 


i) Thucyd. I. 1. p. 43.—59. Y Plut. in Pericl. p. 168. 


4 * According to Plutarch, ſome perſons pretended that Pericles had 
te cauſed this decree to be enacted, to revenge the private injury done to 
my. Aſpaſia, from whoſe houſe the people of Megara had carried off two 
but courtezans; and he cites ſome verſes of Ariſtophanes, who, in a comedy, 
TH titled, The Acharnanians, reproaches Pericles with this action. But 
ww Thueydides, a cotemporary author, and who was very well acquainted 


with all the tranſactions of Athens, does not fay a word of this affair; 
and he is much more worthy of belief than a poet who was a profeſſ- 
ed flanderer and fatirit, 
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expreſsly, that they would ſend a body of ſoldiers 
twice a- year, to lay waſte the territories of the Mega. 
renſes. : 3%] 
The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian 
ambaſſador, who ſpoke with the utmoſt force and 
freedom. He repreſented to the Lacedæmonians, That 
as they themſelves never ſwerved from the moſt invio. 
lable integrity, either in public or private tranſactions, 
they, for that very reaſon, were leſs ſuſpicious of the 
probity of others; and that their own moderation pre- 
vented their diſcovering the ambition of their enemies: 
That inſtead of flying, with inſtant activity, to meet 
dangers and calamities, they never attempted to reme- 
dy them, till they were quite cruſhed by them: That, 
by their indolence and ſupineneſs, they had given the 
Athenians an opportunity of attaining, by inſenſible 
degrees, their preſent height of grandeur and power : 
That it was quite different with regard to the Athe- 
nians, That this active, vigilant, and indefatigable 
« people were never at reſt themſelves, nor would 
ce ſuffer any other nation to be ſo. Employed,” ſays 
he, « wholly in their projects, they form only ſuch as 
« are of the greateſt and moſt intrepid nature; their 
« deliberations are ſpeedy, and their executions the 
< ſame. One enterpriſe ſerves only as a ſtep to a ſe- 
e cond. Whether they are ſucceſsful or unfortunate, 
ce they turn every thing to their advantage; and ne- 
« yer ſtop in their career, or are diſcouraged. But 
« you, who are oppreſſed by ſuch formidable enc- 
cc mies, are lulled aſleep in a fatal tranquillity ; and 
« do not reflect, that a man who deſires to live calm 
« and eaſy, muſt not only forbear injuring others, 
ce but alſo not let any ill be done to himſelf; and that 
& juſtice conſiſts, not only in forbearing to commit 
<« evil ourſelves, but in avenging that done to us by 
& others. Shall 1 be ſo free as to ſay it? Your 
< integrity is of too antique a caſt for the preſent ſtate 
ce of affairs, It is neceſſary for men, in politics as 
e wellas in all other things, to conform always to the 
2 125 6« times. 
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« times. When a people are at peace, they may fol- 
« low their ancient maxims; but when they are in- 
« yolved in a variety of difficulties, they mult try new 
« expedients, and ſet every engine at work to extri- 
« cate themſelves. It was by theſe arts that the A- 
« thenians have increaſed their power ſo much. Had 
« you imitated their activity, they would not have 
« diſpoſſeſſed us of Corcyra, and would not now be 
« laying ſiege to Potidæa. Follow at leaſt their ex- 
« ample on this occaſion, by ſuccouring the Potidæ- 
« ans, and the reſt of your allies, as your duty obli- 
* ges you; and do not force your friends and neigh- 
« bours, by forſaking them, to have recourſe, out of 
« deſpair, to other powers,” 

The Athenian ambaſſador, who was come to Spar- 
ta upon other affairs, and was in the aſſembly, did not 
think it adviſable to let this ſpeech go unanſwered. 


. He put the Lacedæmonians in mind of the ſtill recent 
e ſervices that the republic, by which he was ſent, had 
d done to all Greece, which (he ſaid) merited ſome re- 
8 gard; and that tkerefore it ought not to be envied, much 
28 leſs ſhould endeavours be uſed to leſſen its power: 
ir That the Athenians could not be charged with having 
he uſurped an empire over Greece; ſince it was merely 
{3 at the intreaty of their allies, and in ſome meaſure 


e, with the conſent of Sparta, that they had been forced 
e- to take the abandoned helm: That thoſe who mur- 
mured, did it without grounds, and only from the a- 
verſion which mankind in general have to dependence 
and ſubjection, though of the gentleſt and moſt equi · 
table kind: That he exhorted them to employ a ſuffi- 
cient time in deliberating, before they came to a reſo- 
lution ; and not involve themſelves and all Greece in a 
war, which would neceſſarily be attended with the 
molt fatal conſequences : That gentle methods may be 
found for terminating the differences of the allies, 
without breaking at once into open violence. How- 
ever, that the Athenians, in caſe of an invaſion, were 
able to oppoſe force with force; and would prepare 

| Bo 2” for 
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for a vigorous defence, after baving invoked, againſt 
Sparta, the deities who take vengeance of thoſe that 
forſwear themſelves, and who violate the faith of 
treaties. ; = 
The ambaſſadors being withdrawn, and the affair 
debated, the majority were for war. But before it 
paſſed into an act, Archidamus King of Sparta, ſetting 
himſelf above thoſe prejudices which ſo ſtrongly bia(. 
ed the reſt, and directing his views to futurity, made 
a ſpeech, in which he ſet forth the dreadful core. 
quences of the war they were going to imbark in; 
ſhewed the ftrength of the Athenians; exhorted them 
lürſt to try gentle methods, which they themſelves bad 
ſecmed to approve; but to make, in the mean time, 
the neceflary preparations for carrying on fo import- t 
ant an enterpriſe, and not be under any apprehen. il 
nons, that their moderation and delays would be Wl * 
branded with the name of cowardice, ſince their ol 
paſt actions ſecured them from any ſuſpicion of that Wil ® 
kind. | 
But, notwithſtanding all theſe wiſe expoſtulations, de 
a war was reſolved. The people cauſed the allics to 
return into the afſembly, and declared to them, that if 
in their opinion the Athenians were the aggrellors; 
but that it would be expedient firſt to afſemble all who 
were-in the alliance, in order that peace or war might (m 
be agreed upon unanimouſly. 'This decree of the 
Lacedæmonians was made the fourteenth year of the Af 
truce; and was not owing ſo much to the complaints WM thi 
of the allies, as to the jealouſy of the Athenian power, Wl uc 
which had already ſubjected a conſiderable part di ma 
Greece. 7 | elle 
CD Accordingly the allies were convened a ſecond 


um. a TH 1 .C.ea eo. 
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, 


time. They all gave their votes, in their ſeveral 7 
turns, from the greateſt city to the leaſt; and war vB , 
reſolved by a general confent. However, as they half . 
not yet made any preparations, it was judged adi . 
fable to begin them immediately; and while this wi ny 


(1) Thucyd. I. 1. p. 77.— 64. & 93. ; 
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doing, in order to gain time, and obſerve the neceſſa- 
ry formalities, to fend ambaſſadors to Athens, to com- 
plain of the violation of the treaty. | 

The firſt who were ſent thither, reviving an ancient 
complaint, required of the Athenians to expel out of 
their city the deſcendents of thoſe who bad profaned 
the temple of Minerva in the affair of * Cylon. As 
Pericles was of that family by the mother's ſide, the 
view of the Lacedzmonians, in their making this de- 
mand, was, either to procure his baniſhment, or leſ- 
ſen his authority. However, it was not complied 
with. The fecond ambaſſadors required, that the 
liege of Potidæa ſhould be raiſed, and the liberty of 
Xgina reſtored, and above all, that the decrce againſt 
the Megarians ſhould be repealed ; declaring, that o- 
therwiſe no accommodation could take place. In fine, 
a third ambaſſador came, who took no notice of any 
of thele particulars, but only ſaid, that the Lacedæ- 
monians were for peace; but that this could never be, 
except the Athenians thould ceaſe to infringe the li- 
derties of Greece. | N 


SECT. XIV. Troubles excited againſt Pericles, He 
determines the Athenians to engage in war againſt 
the Lacedeemonzans, . : 


(m) PExIeLes oppoſed all theſe demands with great 

vigour, and eſpecially that relating to the 
Megarians. He had great credit in Athens, and at 
the ſame time had many enemies. Not daring to at- 
tack him at firſt in perſon, they cited his moſt inti- 
mate friends, and thoſe for whom he had the greateſ; 
eſteem, as Phidias, Aſpaſia, and Anaxagoras, before the 


(m) Plut. in Pericl. p. 168. 169. 

* This Cylonaſeized on the citadel of Athens above an hundred years 
before. Thoſe who followed him, being beſieged in it, and reduced to 
extreme famine, fled for ſhelter to the :emple of Minerva; where they 
ifterwards were taken out by force, and cut to picces. Thoſe who ad- 
wed this murder were declared guilty of impiety and ſacrilege, and as 
lach baniſhed, However, they were recalled ſome time aftcr. | 
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the people ſtood affected towards Pericles himſelf, 


able ſums in the caſting the ſtatue of Minerva, which 
was his maſterpiece. The proſecution having been 


that all of it might be taken off and weighed ; which 


ol all the ſpectators. But Phidias had witneſſes againf 
him, the truth of whoſe evidence he could neither 
'\ diſpute nor ſilence; theſe were the fame and beaut 
of his works, the ever-exiſting cauſes of the entry 
Which attacked him. The circumſtance which they 
Could leaſt forgive him in was, his having repreſented 


to his end, either by the common courſe. of nature, 


baniſhed, and that, after his exile, he made the fi 


innocent in itſelf; or which, to make the wolf 


artiſt. 
— Aſpaſia, a native of Miletus in Aſia, had ſettled in 


people; and their deſign in this was, to ſound hoy 


Phidias was accuſed of having imbezzled conſider. 


carried on with the uſual forms, before the aſſemh|y 
of the people, not a ſingle proof of Phidias's pretend. 
ed imbezzlement appeared: for that artiſt, from be. 
ginning that ſtatue, had, by Pericles's advice, con. 
trived the workmanſhip of the gold in ſuch a manner, 


accordingly Pericles bid the informers do in prelence 


to the life (in the battle of the Amazons, ingraved on 
the ſhield of the goddeſs) his own perſon, and that of 
Pericles (u); and, by an imperceptible art, he had ſo 
blended and incorporated theſe figures with the whole 
work, that it was impoſſible to eraſe them, without 
disfiguring and taking to pieces the whole ſtatue. Phi- 
dias was therefore dragged to priſon, where he came 


or by poiſon. Other authors ſay, that he was only 


mous ſtatue of Jupiter at Olympia. It is not poſlible 
to excuſe in any manner the ingratitude of the Athe- 
nians, in thus making a priſon or death the reward 
of a. maſterpiece of art, nor their exceſſive rigor, in 
puniſhing, as a capital crime, an action that appear: 


of it, was a vanity very pardonable in- ſo great a 


Athens, where ſhe was. become very famous, not 6 
C. Atiſtot, in tractat. de mund. p. 61 3+ 
. 1 much 
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much for the charms of her perſon, as for her vivacity 
and ſolidity of wit, and her great knowledge. All the 
illuſtrious men in the city thought it an honour to 
frequent her houſe. (o Socrates himſelf uſed to viſit 
her conſtantly ;3 and was not aſhamed to paſs for her 
pupil, and to own that he had learned rhetoric from 
her. Pericles declared alfo, that he was obliged to 
Aſpaſia for his eloquence, which ſo greatly diſtinguiſh- 
ed him in Athens; and that it was from her conver- 
ſation he had imbibed the principles of the art of poli- 
cy; forſhe was exceedingly well verſed in the maxims 
of government. Their intimacy was owing to till 
ſtronger motives. Pericles did not love his wife; he 
reſigned her very freely to another man; and ſup- 
plied her place with Aſpaſia, whom he loved paſſion- 
ately, though her reputation was more than ſuſpi- 
cious. Aſpaſia was therefore accuſed of impiety and 
a a diſſolute conduct; and it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty that Pericles ſaved her, by his intreaties, and by 
the compaſſion he raiſed in the judges, by ſhedding 
abundance of tears whilſt her cauſe was pleading 3 a 
behaviour little conſiſtent with the dignity of his 
character, and the rank of ſupreme head of the moſt 
powerful ftate of Greece. : 
A decree had paſſed, by which informations were 
ordered to be taken out againſt all ſuch “ perſons as 
denied what was aſcribed ta the miniſtry of the gods; 
or thoſe philoſophers and others who taught preterna- 
tural things, and the motions of the heavens, doc- 
trines on this occaſion conſidered injurious to the eſta- 
bliſhed religion. The ſcope and aim of this decree'was, 
to make Pericles ſuſpected with regard to theſe matters, 
becauſe Anaxagoras had been his maſter. This philo- 


(0) Plut. in Menex. p. 235. 


Ta Cera wn vorcitorrag, 1 Mνονε Tip: Tov KeTApTIAv dd,“. 
Anaxagoras teaching, that the divine intelligence alone gave a regular 
motion to all the parts of nature, and preſided in the government of 
the univerſe, deſtroyed by that ſyſtem the plurality of 80 their powers, 
and al the peculiar functions whigh were alczibed to tem. 


ſopher 
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ſopher taught, that one only intelligence had modi- 
fied the chaos, and diſpoſed the univerſe in the beau. 
tiful order in which we now ſee it; which tended di. 
realy to depretiate the gods of the Pagan ſyſtem, Pe. 
ricles thinking it would be impoſſible for him to ſave 
his life, ſent. him out of the city to a place of ſafety, 
Phe enemies of Pericles ſeeing that the people ap- 
proved and received with pleaſure all theſe accuſations, 
they impeached that great man himſelf, and charged 
him with imbezzling the public monies during his ad- 
miniſtration. - A decree was made, by which Pericles 
was obliged to give in immediately his accounts; was 
to be tried for oppreſſion and rapine ; and the cauſe to 
be adjudged by fifteen hundred judges. Pericles had 
no real cauſe of fear; becauſe, in the adminiſtration of 
the public affairs, his conduct had always been irre- 
proachable, eſpecially on the ſide of intereſt: he could 
not however but be under ſome apprehenſions, from 
the ill- will of the people, when he conſidered their 
great levity and inconſtancy. One day when Alci- 
biades, then very young, went to viſit Pericles, he was 
told, that he was not to be ſpoke with, becaule of ſome 
affairs of great-conſequence in which he was then enga- 
ged. Alcibiades inquiring what theſemighty affairs were, 
was anſwered, that Pericles was preparing to giv? in 
his accounts. He eught rather, lays Alcibiades, ct 
give them in: and indeed this was what Pericles 4 
laſt reſolved. To allay the ſtorm, he made a reſolu- 
tion to oppoſe the inclination the people diſcovered for 
the- Peloponneſian war no longer, preparations for 
which had been long carrying on ; firmly perſuaded, 
that this would ſoon ſilence all complaints againſt him; 
that envy would yield to a more powerful motive; 
and that the citizens, when in ſuch imminent danger, 
would not fail of throwing themſelves into his arms, 
and ſubmit implicitly to his conduct, from his great 
power and exalted reputation. 
O This is what ſome hiſtorians have related; aud 
( Flute de Herod, malign- p. 855, 856, | 
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the comic poets, in the lifetime, and under the eye, 
as it were, of Pericles, ſpread ſuch a report in public, 
to ſully, if poſhble, his reputation and merit, which 
drew upon him the envy and enmity of many. Plu- 
tarch, on this occalion, makes a reflection which may 
be of great ſervice, not only to thoſe in the admini- 
tration of public affairs, but to all ſorts of perſons, as 
well as of advantage in the ordinary commerce of life, 
He thinks it ſtrange, when actions are good in them- 
ſelves, and manifeſtly laudable in all reſpects, that men, 
purely to diſcredit illuſtrious perſonages, ſhould pretend 
to dive into their hearts; and, from a ſpirit of the vi- 
leſt and moſt abject malice, ſhould aſcribe ſuch views 
and intentions to them, as they poſſibly never ſo much 
as imagined. He, on the contrary, wiſhes, when the 
motive is obſcure, and the fame action may be conſi- 
dered in different lights, that men would always view 
it in the moſt favourable, and incline to judge candidly 
of it. He applies this maxim to the reports which 
dad been ſpread concerning Pericles, as the fomenter 
of the Peloponneſian war, merely from private views 
of intereſt z whereas the whole tenor of his paſt con- 
duct ought to have convinced every body, that it was 
wholly from reaſons of ſtate, and for the good of the 


= that he at laſt acquieſced in an opinion which 


e had hitherto thought it incumbent on him to oppoſe. 
) Whilft this affair was carrying on at Athens, the 
Lacedemonians ſent ſeveral embaſſies thither, one af - 
ter another, to make the various demands above men- 
tioned. At laſt the affair was debated in the aſſembly 
of the people, and it was reſolved they ſhould firſt 
deliberate upon all the articles, before they gave a po- 
litive anſwer. Opinions, as is uſual in theſe caſes, 
were divided; and ſome were for aboliſhing the de- 
cree enacted againſt Megara, which ſeemed the chief 
obſtacle to the peace. N 
Pericles ſpoke on this occaſion with the utmoſt force 
of eloquence, which his view to the public welfare 
(9) Thucyd, $$. p. 93-—99. ; Diod. I. 12. p.55 — 57. 4 
an 
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and the honour of his country, rendered more vche. 
ment and triumphant than it had ever appeared betore, 
He (howed, in the firſt place, that the decree relating 
to Megara, on which the greateſt ſtreſs was laid, wy 
not of ſo little conſequence as they imagined : That the 
demand made by the Lacedæmonians on that head, 
was merely to ſound the diſpoſition of the Athenians, 
and to try whether it would be poſſible to trighte 
them out of their deſign ; that ſhould they recede on 
this occaſion, it would betray fear and weakneſs: That 
the affair was of no leſs importance than the giving uy 
to the Lacedzmonians the empire which the Athenians 
had poſſeſſed during ſo many years, by their courage 
and reſolution : That ſhould the Athenians ſubmit on 
this occaſion, the Lacedæmonians would immediately 
preſcribe new laws to them, as to a people ſeized with 
dread; whereas, if they made a vigorous rcl:{tance, 
their opponents would be obliged to treat them, at leath 
on the foot of equals : That with regard to the pte. 
ſent matters in diſpute, arbiters might be choſcn, in 
order to adjuſt them in an amicable way ; but that it 
did not become the Lacedæmonians to command the 
Athenians in a magiſterial way, to quit Potidza, to 
free Agina, and revoke the decree relating to Megan: 
That ſuch imperious behaviour was directly contrary 
to the treaty, which declared in expreſs terms, That 
Should any diſputes ariſe among the allies, they ſhuli 
be decided by pacific methods, AND WITHOUT ANY 
PARTY'S BEING OBLIGED TO GIVE UP ANY PART 
OF WHAT THEY POSSESSED : That the ſureſt way 
to prevent a government from being eternally conteli- 
ing about its poſſeſſions, is to take up arms, and dil 
pute its rights ſword in hand: That the Athenians 
had juſt reaſon to believe they would gain their caulc 
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this way: And to give them a ſtronger idea of this Wie g 
truth, he ſet before them in the moſt pompous light Wt th 
the preſent ſtate of Athens, giving a very particular ng i 


account of its treaſures, revenues, fleets, land as well 
as ſea forces, and thoſe of its allies ; contraſting - 
ü ſever: 


(1 
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ſeveral things with the poverty of the Lacedæmonians, 
who, he ſaid, had no money, which is the ſinews of 
war, not to mention the poor condition of their navy, 
on which they moſt depended. (Cr) And indeed, it 
appeared by the treaſury, that the Athenians had 
brought from Delos to their city nine thouſand ſix 
hundred talents, which amount to about twelve hun- 
dred thouſand pounds Sterling. The annual contribu- 
tions of the allies amounted to four hundred and ſixty 
talents, that is, to near fourteen hundred thouſand 
Freneh livres. In caſes of neceſlity, the Athenians 
would find infinite reſources from the ornaments of the 
temples, ſince thoſe of the ſtatue of Minerva only 
amounted to fifty talents of gold, that 'is, fifteen 
hundred ' thouſand French livres, which might. be 
taken from the ſtatue without ſpoiling it in any man- 
ner, and be afterwards fixed on again in more auſpi- 
cious times. With regard to the land-forces, they 
amounted to very near thirty thouſand men, and the 
fleet conſiſted of three hundred gallies. Above all, he 

adviſed them not to venture a battle in their own coun- 
y againſt the Peloponneſians, whoſe troops were ſu- 
prior in number to theirs ; not to regard the laying 
raſte of their lands, as they might eaſily be reſtored to 
heir former condition ; but to conſider the loſs of their 
en as highly important, becauſe irretrievable ; to 
nake their whole policy conſiſt in defending their city, 
od preſerving the empire of the ſea, which would 
ertainly one day give them the ſuperiority over their 
nemies. He laid down the plan for carrying on the 
ar, not for a ſingle campaign, but during the whole 
ime it might laſt ; and enumerated the evils they 
ad to fear, if they deviated from that ſyſtem. Pe- 
ulc ficles, after adding other conſiderations, taken from 
he genius or character, and the internal government 
If the two republics; the one uncertain and fluctua- 
Ing in its deliberations, and rendered ſtill lower in the 


(7) Diod. l. 12. p. 96. 97. 
l execution, 
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Cl 
execution, from its being obliged to wait for the con. to 
ſent of its allies; the other ſpeedy, determinate, in. C 
dependent, and miſtreſs of its reſolutions, which is no T 
indifferent circumſtance with regard to the ſucceſs of th 
—enterpriſes : Pericles, I ſay, concluded his ſpeech, WWF fa 
and gave his opinion as follows: © We have no more ſe] 
ee to do but to diſmiſs the ambaſſadors, and to gire C: 
ee them this anſwer, That we permit thoſe of Megan WM. th 
c to trade with Athens, upon condition that the La. ſo 
& cedæmonians do not prohibit either us, or our allies, git 
« to trade with them. With regard to the cities of MW tir 

| & Greece, we ſhall leave thoſe free who were ſo at 
| ce the time of our agreement, provided they ſhall do tc: 
| © the ſame with regard to thoſe dependent on them, WWF Ca 
ce We do not refuſe to ſubmit the decifion of our di. hi: 
< ferences to arbitration, and will not commit the th: 
« firſt hoſtilities: however, in cafe of being attacked WI 01 
ee we ſhall make a vigorous defence.” ſul 
| The ambaſſadors were anſwered as Pericles had die. th 
= tated. They returned home, and never came again de 
| 10 Athens; ſoon after which the Peloponneſian wail dr: 
| broke out. | ha 
| e L 197 F-20541 the 
* Arr. I; — 
Tran ſactions of the Greeks in Sicily and Nay. int 
Ms the Peloponneſian war is a great event of con tis 
=—\. ſiderable duration, before I enter upon the ti Hl 
{tory of it, it may be proper to relate, in few word ter 
the moſt conſiderable tranfactions which had happenei i ſoc 
in Gracia Major, to the time we now ſpeak of, he *. 
ther in Sicily or Ttaly. the 
| | | | ag; 
| SECT. I. The Carthaginians are defeated in Sicih > 
Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum. Reign of Gelen i ho 
Syracuſe, and his tus brothers. Liberty is reſtoreii un 
Wa 


I. GELON. W E have ſeen that (g Xerxes, whole 
| | project tended to no leſs than te 
| (5) A. N. 3520. Ant. J. C. 484, Diod. I. 11. p. 1. & 16,—2* 
| tote 
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total extirpation of the Greeks, had prevailed with the 
Carthaginians to make war agaiaſt the people of Sicily. 
They landed in it an army of above three hundred 
thouland men, and ſent thither a fleet of two thous 
ſand ſhips, and upwards of three thouſand ſmall veſ- 
ſels for the baggage, c. Hamilcar, the ableſt of the 
Carthaginian generals at that time, was charged with 
this expedition. However, the ſucceſs was not an- 
ſwerable to theſe mighty preparations 3 the Cartha- 
ginians were entirely defeated by Gelon, who at that 
time had the chief authority in Syraculſc, 

(i) This Gelon was born in a city of Sicily, ſitua» 
ted on the ſouthern coaſt between Agrigentum and 
Camarina, called Gelas, whence perhaps he received 
his name. He had ſignalized himſelf very much in 
the wars which Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, carried 
on againſt the neighbouring powers, moſt of whom he 
ſubdued, and was very near taking Syracuſe. After 
the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretence of 
defending the rights and poſſeſſion of the tyrant's chil- 
dren, took up arms againſt his own citizens, and 
having overcome them in a battle, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the government in his own name. Some time after 
he made himſelf maſter alſo of Syracuſe, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome exiles whom he had cauſed to return, 
into it, and who had engaged the populace to open 
the gates of that city to him. He then gave Gela to 
Hiero his brother, and applicd himſelf wholly in ex- 
tending the limits of the territory of Syracuſe, and 
ſoon rendered himſelf very powerful. We may form 
a judgment of this “ from the army which he offered 
the Grecian ambaſſadors, who came to delire his aid 
againſt the King of Perſia ; and by his demand of be- 
ing appointed generaliſſimo of all their forces, which 
however they refuſed. The fear he was in at that 
time, of being ſoon invaded by the Carthaginians, 
was the chief occalion of his not ſuccouring the Greeks, 


(t) Her, I. 7. c. 153-—167. g r 
He promiſed to furniſh two hundred ſhips, and thirty thouſand men. 
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He was extremely political in his conduct; and when 
news was brought him of Xerxes's having croſſed the 
Helleſpont, he ſent a truſty perſon with rich preſents, 
with orders for him to walt the iſſue of the firſt battle; 
and in caſe Xerxes ſhould be victorious, to pay ho- 
mage to him in his name, otherwile to bring back the 
money. I now return to the Carthaginians. 

Tbey were landed in Sicily at the earneſt ſolicita- 
tions of Terillus, formerly tyrant of Himera, but de. 
throned by Theron, another tyrant who reigned at 
Agrigentum. The family of the latter was one of the 
moſt illuſtrious of all Greece, being deſcended in a di. 
rect line from Cadmus. He married into the famil 


- which at that time ruled at Syracuſe, and which con- 


fiſted of four brothers, Gelon, Hiero, Polyzelus, and 


* Thraſybulus. He married his daughter to the fiſt, 


and himſelf marricd the daughter of the third. 
Hamilcar having landed at Panormus, began by lay- 


ing ſiege to Himera. Gelon haſted with a great army 


to the ſuccour of his father-in-law ; when uniting, 
they defeated the Carthaginians. This was perhaps 
the moſt complete victory ever gained. 

The battle was fought the ſame day with that of 
* Thermopylz, the circumſtances of which I have re- 
lated in the (2) hiſtory of the Carthaginians. One re- 
markable circumftance in the conditions of the peace, 
which Geldn preſcribed the conquered, was, that they 
ſhould ceaſe to ſacrifice their children to the god Sa- 
turn; which ſhows, at the ſame time, the cruelty of 
the Carthaginians, and the piety of Gelon. 


C) Vol. 1. p. 155.; Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. 


* Herodotus ſays, that this battle was fought the ſame day with that 
of Salamin, which does not appear ſo probable. For the Greeks, in- 
formed of Gelon's ſucceſſes, intreated him to ſaccour them againſt Xer- 
xes, which they would not have done after the battle of Salamin, that 
exalted their courage ſo much, that, after this battle, they imagined them. 
ſelves ſtrong enough to reſiſt their enemies, and to put an end to the 
war, to their own advantage, without the aſſiſlance of any other power: 


The 
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The ſpoils won on this occaſion were of immenſe 
value. Gelon allotted the greateſt part of them for 
the ornament of the temples in Syracuſe. They alſo 
took an incredible number of priſoners. Thele he 
ſhared, with the utmoſt equity, with his allies ; who 
employed them, after putting irons on their feet, in 
cultivating their lands, and in building magnificent edi- 
fices, as well for the ornament as the utility of the ci- 
ties. Several of the citizens of Agrigentum had each 
five hundred for his own ſhare. 


(x) Gelon, after ſo glorious a victory, fo far from 


growing more proud and haughty, behaved with great- 
er affability and humanity than ever towards the citi- 
zens and his allies. Being returned from the cam- 
paign, he convened the aſſembly of the Syracuſans, 
who were ordered to come armed into it. However, 
he himſelf came unarmed thither : declared to the al- 
ſembly every ſtep of his conduct; the uſes to which 
he had applied the ſeveral ſums with which he had been 
intruſted, and in what manner he had employed his au- 
thority ; adding, that if they had any complaints to 
make againſt him, his perſon and life were at their 
diſpoſal. All the people, ſtruck with fo unexpected a 
ſpeech, and ſtill more with the unuſual confidence he 
repoled in them, anſwered by acclamations of joy, 
praiſe, and gratitude; and immediately, with one 
conſent, inveſted him with the ſupreme authority, and 
the title of Xing. C And, to preſerve to lateſt po- 
ſterity the remembrance of Gelon's memorable ac- 
tion, who had come into the aſſembly, and put his 
life into the hands of the Syracuſans, they erected a 
latue in honour of him, wherein he was repreſented 
in the ordinary habit of a citizen, ungirded, and un- 
armed. This ſtatue met afterwards with a very ſin- 


gular fate, and worthy of the motives which had oc- 


caſioned its ſetting up. Timoleon, above a hundred 
and thirty years after, having reſtored the Syracuſans 


(x) A. M. 3525. Ant. J. C. 479. 
(% Plut. in Timol. p. 247-; lian, I. 13. c. 37. 
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to their liberty, thought it adviſable, in order to eraſe 
from it all traces of tyrannical government, and at 
the ſame time to aſſiſt the wants of the people, to ſel 
publicly all the ſtatues of thoſe princes and tyrants 
who had governed it till that time. But firſt, he 
brought them to a trial, as ſo many criminals ; hear. 
ing the depoſitions and witneſſes upon each of them, 
They all were condemned unanimouſly, the flatue of 
Gelon only excepted, which found an eloquent adv. 
cate and defender, in the warm and ſincere gratitude 


which the citizens retained for that great man, whoſe h 
virtue they revered as if he had been ſtill alive. 0 
The Syracuſans had no cauſe to repent their havirs WW a 
intruſted Gelon with unlimited power and authority, c| 
This did not add to his known 2zcal for their intereſts, n 


but only enabled him to do them more important ſer. ſt 
vices. (2) For, by a change till then unheard of, hi 
and of which “ Tacitus found no examples except in 
Veſpalian, he was the firſt man-whom the ſovereignty 
made the better man. He made upwards of ten thous 
ſand foreigners, who had ſerved under him, denizens, 
His views were, to people the capital, to increaſe the 

ower of the ſtate, 'to reward the fervices of his brate 
and faithful ſoldiers; and to attach them more ſtrong. 
ly to Syracuſe, from the ſenſe of the advantageous 
ettlement they had obtained, in being incorporated 


with the citizens. cut 
(a) He was particularly famous for his Inviolable fn-W gre 
cerity, truth, and fidelity to his engagements; a qua. of 1 
ty very eſſential to a prince, the only one capable of {tat 
gaining him the love and confidence of his ſubjects and wh 
of foreigners, and which therefore ought to be cor. ady 
dered as the baſis of all juſt policy and good government to 1 
Having occaſion for money to carry on an exped wh: 
tion he meditated, (this, very probably, was betort = 
WI. 
(=) Diod. I. 11. p. 55 (4) Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. ſhox 
* Solus omnium ante ſe prircipum in melius mutatus eſt. Hit. U 


FC. 50. 
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he had triumphed over the Carthaginians), he addreſſ- 
ed the people, in order to obtain a contribution from 
them: but finding the Syracuſans unwilling to be at 
that expence, he told them, that he aſked nothing but 
a loan, and that he would engage to repay it as ſoon as 
the war ſhould be over. The money was advanced, 
and repaid punctually at the promiſed time. How hap- 
py is that government where ſuch juſtice and equity 
are exerciſed; and how miſtaken are thoſe miniſters 
and princes who violate them in the leaſt! 
(b One of the chief objects of his attention, and 
in which this ſucceſſor imitated him, was to make the 
cultivation of the lands be conſidered as an honour- 
able employment. It is well known how fruitful Si- 
cily was in corn; and the immenſe revenues which 
might be produced from fo rich a foil, when indu- 
ſiriouſly cultivated. He animated the hufbandmen by 
his preſence, and delighted ſometimes in appeating at 
their head, in the ſame manner as on other occaſions he 
had marched at the head of armies. His intention, 
lays Phataich, was not merely to make the country 
rich and fruitful, but alſo to exerciſe his ſubjects, to 
accultom and inure them to toils, and by that means 
to preſerve them from a thouſand diſorders, which in- 
evitably follow a ſoft and indolent life. There are few 
maxims, in point of policy, on which the ancients 
have inliſted more ſtrongly, than on that relating to the 
cultivation of their lands ; 'a manifeſt proof of their 
great wiſdom, and the profound knowledge they had 
of what conſtitutes the ſtrength and ſolid happineſs of a 
late. (Cc) Xenophon, in a dialogue, the ſubject of 
which is government, intitled Hero, ſhows the great 
advantage it would be to a ſtate, were the king ſtudious 
to reward thoſe who ſhould excel in huſbandry, and 
whatever relates to the cultivation of lands. He ſays 
the ſame of war, of trade, and of all the arts; on 
which occaſion, it honours were paid to all thoſe who 
ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves in them, it would give 
,) Plut, in Apophth. p. 177. (c) p. 916. 917. 
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. univerſal life and motion; would excite a noble and 
laudable emulation among the citizens, and give rife 
to a thouſand inventions for the improvement of thoſe 
It does not appear that Gelon had been educated in 
the ſame manner as the children of the rich among the 
Greeks, who were taught muſic and the art of playing 
on inſtruments very carefully. Poſſibly this was be. 
.cauſe of his mean birth, or rather was owing to the 
_ Iittle value he ſet on thoſe kind of exerciſes. (d) One 
day at an entertainment, when, according to the u- 
ſual cuſtom, a lyre was preſented to each of the gueſts, 
When it was Gelon's turn, inſtead of touching the in- 
ſtrument as the reſt had done, he cauſed his horſe to 
be brought, mounted him with wonderful agility and 
grace, and ſhowed that he had learned a nobler exer- 
ciſe than playing on the lyre. 
cee) From the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily, 
the ſeveral cities of it enjoyed a profound peace, and 
Syracule was particularly happy in its tranquillity, un- 
der the auſpicious government of Gelon. He was not 
born in Syracuſe, and yet all the inhabitants of that 
city, though ſo extremely jealous of their liberty, had 
forced him in a manner to be their King. Though an 
alien, the ſupreme power went in ſearch of him, not 
courted with any art or inducement but thoſe of me- 
rit. Gelon was thoroughly acquainted with all the 
duties of the regal office, as well as its great weight; 
and he accepted it with no other view but the good of 
his people. He thought himſelf only king for the de. 
fence of the ſtate, to preſerve the good order of ſo- 
ciety, to protect innocence and juſtice, and to exhibit 
to all his ſubjects, in his ſimple, modeſt, active, and 
regular life, a pattern of every civil virtue. Ibe 
whole of royalty that he aſſumed was the toils and 
cares of it, a zeal for the public welfare, and the {wet 
ſatisfaction which reſults from making millions happy 
by his cares: in a word, he conſidered the ſoyercign'y 
(4) Flut. in Apoph. p. 175. ſe) Died. I. 11, p. 29, 30. 
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2s an obligation, and a means to procure the felicity of 
a greater number of men. He baniſhed from it pomp, 
oftentation, licentiouſneſs, and impunity for crimes. 
He did not affect the appearance of reigning, but con- 
tented himfelf with making the laws reign. He never 
*made his inferiors feel that he was their maſter, but 
only inculcated to them that both himſelf and they 
ought to ſubmit to reaſon and juſtice. To induce 
their obedience, he employed no other methods but 
perſuaſion and a good example, which are the wea- 
pons of virtue, and alone produce a ſincere and unin- 
terrupted obedience. 
A revered old age, a name highly dear to all his ſub- 
jets, a reputation equally diffuſed within and without 
his kingdoms ; theſe were the fruits of that wiſdom 
- which he retained on the throne to the laſt gaſp. His 
reign was ſhort, and only juſt ſhowed him in a manner 
y, WI to Sicily, to exhibit in his perſon an example of a 
nd great, good, and true king He left the world, after 
n- having reigned only feven years, to the infinite regret 
ot of all his ſubjects. Every family imagined itſelf depri- 
iat ved of its beſt friend, its protector and father. The 
al people erected, in the place where his wife Demarata 
an bad been buried, a ſplendid mauſolæum, ſurrounded 
not WM with nine towers of a ſurpriſing height and magnifi- 
ne- ¶ cence ; and decreed thoſe honours to him, which were 
the then paid to the demi gods or heroes. The Cartha- 
ht; ginians afterwards demoliſhed the mauſoleum, and A- 
| of MW gathocles the towers: but, ſays the hiſtorian, neither 
de. violence, envy, nor time, which deſtroys all groſſer 
| things, could deſtroy the glory of his name, or abo- 
lich the memory of his exalted virtues and noble ac- 
tions, which love and gratitude had ingraved in the 
hearts of the Sicilians. 
II. HIE RO. Y After Gelon's death, the ſceptre 
continued near twelve years in his family. He was 
ſucceeded by Hiero, his eldeſt brother. 8 
It will be neceſſary for us, in order to reconcile the 
YA. M. 3535 Ant. J. C. 472. 
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authors who, have writ on this prince, ſome of whon 
declare him to have been a good king, and others , 
deteſtable tyrant; it will be neceſſary, I ſay, to air. 
tinguiſh the periods. It is very probable, that Hicro, 
dazzled, in the beginning of his reign, by the glitter 
of ſovereign power, and corrupted by the flattery of 
his courtiers, ſtudiouſſy endeavoured to deviate from 
that path which his predeeeſſor had pointed out to him, 
and in which he had found himſelf ſo happy. (g) This 
young prince was avariciqus, headſtrong, unjuſt, and 
ſtudious of nothing but the. gratification of his pal. 
ſions, without ever endeavouring to-acquire. the eſteem 
.and affection of the people; who, on the other ſide, 
had the utmoſt averſion for a prince, whom they look: 
ed upon as a tyrant over them, rather than as a king; 
and nothing but the veneration they had for Gelon's 
memory, prevented it from breaking out. 
_ (4) Some time after he had aſcended the throne, he 
had violent ſuſpicions of Polyzelus his brother, whole 
great credit among the citizens made him fear that he 
had a deſign to depoſe him. However, in order to rid 
himſelf without noiſe of an enemy whom he fancied 
very dangerous, he reſolved to put him at the head of 
ſome forces he was going to ſend to the ſuccour of the 
Sibaritæ againſt the Crotonienſes, hoping that he would 
periſh in the expedition. His brother's refuſal io ac- 
. cept this command, made him the more violent againſt 
him. Theron, who had married Polyzelus's daugh- 
ter, joined with his father-in-law. This gave riſe to 
great differences of long duration between the kings of 
. Syracuſe and Aprigentum. However, they at [al 
were reconciled by the wiſe mediation of (Ci) Simont- 
des the poet; and to make their reconciliation laſting, 
they cemented it by a new alliance, Hiero marrying 
. Theror's ſiſter; after which the two kings always l. 
ved in good intelligence-with each other, 
Ck) Art firſt, an infura ſtate of health, which was 
C2) Diod. I. 21. p. 51 0 14. L 11 p. 36. 
i Schol. in Pind. ( Allan. I. 4. & 15. 
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increaſed by repeated illneſſes, gave Hiero an oppor- 
turſity of thinking ſeriouſly ; after which he reſolved to 
ſend for men of learning, who might converſe agree- 
ably with him, and furniſh him with uſeful inſtructions. 
The moſt famous poets of the age came to his court, 
as Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, and Epicharmus ; 
and it is affirmed, that their delightful converſation did 
not a little contribute ro ſoften the cruel and ſavage 
diſpoſition of Hiero. | | 

D Plutarch relates a noble ſaying of his, which 
ſhows an excellent diſpoſition in a prince. He de- 
clared, that his palace and his ears ſhould be always 
open to every man who would tell him the truth, and 
that without diſguiſe or reſerve. 

The poets above mentioned excelled, not only in 
poetry, but were alſo poſſeſſed of a great fund of learn- 
ing, and conſidered and conſulted as the ſages of their 
times. This is what “ Cicero ſays particularly of Si- 
monides. He had a great aſcendant over the King; 
and the only uſe he made of it was, to incline him 
to virtue, \ I. 

(m) They often uſed to converſe on philoſophical 
ſubjects. I obſerved on another occaſion, that Hiero, 
in one of theſe converſations, aſked Simonides his o- 
pinion with regard to the nature and attributes of -the 


Deity. The latter deſired one day's time to conſider | 


of it; the next day he aſked two, and went on in- 


creaſing in the ſame proportion. The prince preſling 


him to give his reaſons for theſe delays, he confeſſed, 
that the ſubject was above his comprehenſion, and 
that the more he reflected, the more obfcure it ap- 
peared to him. » 

Aenophon has left us an excellent treatiſe on the art 
of governing well, intitled Hiere, and writ by way of 
dialogue between this prince and Simonides. Hiero un- 
dertakes to prove to the poet, that tyrants and kings 


(!) In-Apoph. p. 175. (in) Cic. I. 1. de nat. deor. u. 60. 


; Simonides, non poeta ſclum ſuavis, verum etiam ceterogui doctus 
ſapienſque traditur. Lib. 1. de nat. deor. u. 60. 
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are not ſo happy as is generally imagined. Among the 
great number of proofs alledged by him, he inſiſt; 
chiefly on their vaſt unhappineſs in being deprived of 
the greateſt comfort and bleſling in this life, viz. the 
enjoyment of a true friend, to whoſe boſom they may 
ſafely confide their ſecrets and affſictions; who may 
ſhare with them in their joy and ſorrow; in a word, 
a ſecond ſelf, who may form but one heart, one ſoul 
with them. Simonides, on the other fide, lays down 
—admirable maxims, with reſpect to the well-gorerning 
of a kingdom. He repreſents to him, that a King is 
not ſo for himſelf, but for others : that his grandeur 
conſiſts, not in building magnificent palaces for his own 
relidence, but in erecting temples, and fortifying and 
imbelliſhing cities: that it is his glory, not that bis 
people ſhould fear, but be afraid for him : that a truly 
royal care 1s, not to enter the liſts with the firſt comer 
at the Olympic games, (for the princes of that age 
were paſſionately fond of them, and eſpecially * Hie. 
ro); but to contend with the neighbouring kings, who 
ſhould ſucceed beſt in diffuſing wealth and abundance 
throughout his dominions, and endeavouring to form 
the felicity of his people, | 
Nevertheleſs, another poet (Pindar) praiſes Hiero 
for the victory he had won in the horſe-race. © This 
« prince,” ſays he in his ode, © who governs with 
te equity the inhabitants of opulent Sicily, has gather- 
c ed the faireſt lower in the garden of virtue. He 
e takes a noble delight in the moſt exquiſite perform: 
& ances of poetry and muſic. He loves melodious airs, 
« ſuch as it is cuſtomary for us to play at the bans 
« quets rom us by our deareſt friends. Rouſe then 
ce thyſelf, take thy lyre, and raiſe it to the Doric 
« pitch, If thou feeleſt thyſelf animated by a glo- 


* 


elt is ſaid that Themiſtocles, ſeeing him arrive at the Olympic 
games with a ſplendid equipage, would have had him forbid them, be- 
cauſe he had not ſuccoured the Greeks againſt the common evemy, 
any more than Gelon his brother; which motion did honour to the &. 
thenian general, LElian. l. 9. C. 5. 
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« rjious fire in favour of * Piſa and Phcerenice ; if they 
have waked the ſweeteſt tranſports in thy breaſt, 
« when that generous courſer, without being quick- 
« ened by the ſpur, flew along the banks of the Al- 
« pheus, and carried his ofa rider to glorious vic- 
« tory: O {ing the King of Syracuſe, the ornament 
« of the Olympic courſe! ” ay. 

The whole ode, tranſlated by the late Mr Maſſieu, 
is in the ſixth volume of the memoirs of the academ 
of inſcriptions of belles-lettres, from which I have 
made the ſmall extract above. I was very glad to 
give the reader ſome idea of Pindar, by this little 
ſpecimen. 

The next ode to this was compoſed in honour of 
Theron King of Agrigentum, victorious in the cha- 
tot race. The diction of it is fo ſublime, the 
thoughts ſo noble, and the moral fo pure, that many 
look upon it as Pindar's maſterpiece. 

I cannot ſay how far we may depend on the reſt 
of the praiſes which Pindar gives Hiero; for poets are 
not always very ſincere in the elogiums they beſtow on 
princes : however, it is certain, that Hiero had made 
his court the reſort of all perſons of wit and ſenſe ; 
and that he had invited them to it by his affability and 
engaging behaviour, and much more by his liberality, 
which is a great merit in a King. 

We cannot beſtow on Hiero's court the elogium 
which Horace gives the houſe of Mecznas, in which 


CLV 


* Piſa was the city near to which the Olympic games were ſolem- 
nized; and Phcerenice the name of Hiero's courſer, ſignifying the victor. 
en iſto vivimus illic, 


N Quo tu rere, modo. Domus hac nec purior ulla eſt, 

ic Nec magis bis aliena malis. Nil mi officit unguam, 

Re Ditior bie aut eſt quia dottior. Eft locus uni- | 
Cutque ſuus. i | Hor, J. 1. ſat. 9. 

- 4 ; That is, h 

pie Sir, you miſtake, that's not our courſe of life, 

e- We know no jealouſies, no brawls, no ſtrife; A 

Ys From all thoſe ills our patron's houſe is free, 


None, cauſe more learn'd or wealthy, troubles me; 
We have our ſtations, all their own purſue, Cc. Creech, 
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a character prevailed rarely found among ſcholars, and 
nevertheleſs worth all their erudition. This amiable 
houſe, ſays Horace, was an utter ſtranger to the mean 
and groveling ſeatiments. of envy and jealouſy ; and 
men ſaw, in thoſe who ſhared in the maſter's favour, 
a ſuperior merit or credit, without taking the leaſt um. 
brage at it. (u) But it was far otherwiſe ia the court 
of Hiero or of Theron. It is faid, that Simonides, 
and Bacchylides his nephew, employed all kinds of cr 
ticiſm, to leſſen the efteem which thoſe princes hade 
for Pindar's works. The latter, by way of repriſal s 
ridicules-them very ſtrongly in his ode to Theron, in 6 
comparing them to ravens, who croak in vain again 


the divine bird of Fove. But modeſty was not thei w 
virtue which diſtinguiſhed Pindar. d 
(o Hiero, having drove the ancient inhabitants o th 
Catana and Naxos from their country, ſettled a co. tr: 
lony of ten thouſand men there, half of whom were nil 
Syracuſans, andthe reſt Peloponneſians. This prompt. an: 
ed the inhabitants of thoſe two cities to appoint, afteſ ve: 
his death, the fame ſolemnities in his honour, as were the 
beſtowed on heroes or demi-gods, becauſe they conf ing 
ſidered him as their founder. or 
He ſhowed great favour to the children of Aue 
Maxilaus, formerly tyrant of Zancle, and a great frien fery 
to Gelon his brother. As they were arrived at year vas 
of maturity, he exhorted them to take the governWÞcity 
ment into their own hands, after Micythus, their tutor ter | 
. ſhould have informed them tof the perfect ſtate of ifMpitu 
and how he himſelf had bchaved in the adminiſtrationmnen 
The latter, having aſſembled the neareſt relations au bear 
moſt intimate friends of the young princes, gave, ii lber 
their preſence, ſo good an account of his guardianſbiq Sci 
that the whole aſſembly, in perfect admiration, bn al 
ſtowed the higheſt encomiums on his prudence, inte ing 
grity, and juſtice, Matters were carried ſo far, ti ran 


the young princes were extremely urgent with him! 
Cn) Schol. in Pind. (:) Diod. 1.11. p. 37. C Diod. p. 
8 preſi 
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ide in the adminiſtration, as he had hitherto done. 
However, the wiſe tutor preferring the ſweets of eaſe 
to the ſplendor of authority, and perſuaded at the ſame 
time, that it would be for the intereſt of the ſtate, if 
the young princes took the government into their own 
bands, he reſolved to retire from buſineſs. Hiero 
died, after having reigned eleven years. 

III. THRASYBULUS. (q) He was ſucceeded by 
Thraſybulus his brother, who, by his evi] conduct, 
contributed very much to the making him be regretted. 
Swelled with pride and a brutal haughtineſs, he con- 
ſdered men as mere worms; vainly fancying that they 
were created for him to trample upon, and that he 
was of a quite different nature from them. He aban- 
doned himſelf implicitly to the flattering counſels of 
; off the giddy young courtiers who ſurrounded him. He 
treated all his ſubjefts with the utmoſt ſeverity ; ba- 
vere nilhing ſome, confiſcating the poſſeſſions of others, 
nt and putting great numbers to death. So ſevere a ſla- 
atten very grew ſoon inſupportable to the Syracuſans, and 
were therefore they implored the ſuccour of the neighbour- 
cone ing cities, whoſe intereſt it was alſo to throw off the 
tyrant's yoke. Thraſybulus was beſieged even in Sy- 
racuſe, the ſovereignty of part of which he had re- 
ſerved to himſelf, viz. Acradina, and the iſland which 
was very well fortified; but the third quarter of the 
yvern city, called Tyche, was poſſeſſed by the enemy. Af- 
tutoi ter making a feeble reſiſtance, and demanding to ca- 
pitulate, he left the city, and withdrew - into baniſh- 
ment among the Locrians. He had reigned but a 


15 anWMjcar. In this manner the Syracuſans recovered their 
ve, Mlberty. They alſo delivered the reſt of the cities of 
anſliq Sicily from tyrants ; eſtabliſhed a popular government 


In all places, and maintained that form themſelves du: 
ing threeſcore years, till the reign of Dionyſius the 
tyrant, who again inſlaved them. | 

(r) After Sicily had been delivered from the go- 
(9) Diod. |. rt. p. 51. 522 C A. M. 3544+ Ant. J. C. 460. 
Dod J. 1 f. p. 55. Cc. . 
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vernment of tyrants, and all the cities of it were re- 
ſtored to their liberty; as the country was extremely 
fruitful in itſelf, and the peace which all places enjoy. 
ed, gave the inhabitants of this iſland an opportunity 
of cultivating their lands, and feeding their flocks 
the people grew very powerful, and amaſſed great 
xiches. To perpetuate to lateſt poſterity the remem. | 
brance of the happy day in which they had thrown off | 
the yoke of ſlavery, by the baniſhment of Thraſybu- 
Jus, it was decreed in the general aſſembly of the na- ſ 
tion, that a coloſſal ſtatue ſhould be ſet up to Jupiter 
the Deliverer; that, on the anniverſary of this day, a 
feſtival ſhould be ſolemnized, by way of thankſgiving, 
for the reſtoration of their liberty; and that there 
ſhould be ſacrificed, in honour of the gods, four hun- 
dred and fifty bulls, with which the people ſhould be 
entertained as a common feaſt. | 
There nevertheleſs lay concealed in the minds of 
many, I know not what ſecret leaven of tyranny, 
which frequently diſturbed the harmony of this peace, 
and occafioned ſeveral tumults and commotions in Si- 
cily, the particulars of which I ſhall omit. (s) To pre- 
vent the evil confequences of them, the Syraculans 
eſtabliſhed the Petaliſm, which differed very little from 
the Athenian Oſtraciſm; and was ſo called from the 
Greek arab, ſignifying a leaf, becauſe the votes were 
then given on an olive leaf. This judgment was pro- 
nounced againſt ſuch citizens whoſe great power made 
the people apprehenſive that they aſpired at the ty- 
ranny, and it baniſhed them for ten years ; however, 
it did not long continue in force, and was ſoon abo- 
liſhed ; becauſe the dread of falling under its cenſure, 
having prompted the moſt virtuous men to retire, and 
renounce the government, the chief employments were 
now filled by ſueh citizens only as had the leaſt merit. 
(t) DEUCET1vVs, according to Diodorus, was chief 
over the people who were properly called Siciliaus. 
Having united them all, the inhabitants of Hybla ex- 
: 6 5) Diod. I. 11. p. 65. 09 Ibid. p. 67.70. 
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cepted, into one body, he became very powerful, and 
formed ſeveral great enterpriſes. It was he who built 
the city Palica, near the temple of the gods called Pa- 
lici» This city was very famous, on account of ſome 
wonders which are related of it; and ſtill more, from 
the ſacred nature of the oaths which were there taken, 
the violation whereof was ſaid to be always followed 
by a ſudden and exemplary puniſhment. This was a 
ſecure aſylum for all perſons who were oppreſſed by 
ſuperior power; and eſpecially for flaves who were 
unjuſtly abuſed, or tes cruelly treated by their maſters. 
They continued in ſafety in this temple, till certain 
arbiters and mediators had made their peace ; and 
there was not a ſingle inſtance of a maſler's having 
ever forfeited the promile he had made to pardon his 
ſlaves ; ſo famous were the gods who preſided over 
this temple, for the ſevere vengeance they took on 
thoſe who violated their oaths. 

This Deucetius, after having been ſucceſsful on a 
great many occaſions, and gained ſeveral victories, 
particularly over the Syracuſans, ſaw his fortune 
change on a ſudden by the loſs of a battle, and was 
abandoned by the greateſt part of his forces. In the 
conſternation and deſpondency into which ſo general 

ſudden a deſertion threw him, he formed ſuch a 
reſolution as deſpair only could ſuggeſt. He withdrew 
in the night to Syracuſe; advanced as far as the great 
ſquare of the city, and there, falling proſtrate at the 
foot of the altar, he abandoned his life and dominions 
to the mercy of the Syracufans, that is, to his pro- 
feſſed enemies. The ſingularity of this ſpectacle drew 
great numbers of people to it. The magiſtrates im- 
mediately convened the people, and debated on the 
affair. They firſt heard the orators, whoſe buſineſs 
was generally to addreſs the people by their ſpeeches ; 
and theſe animated them prodigioufly againſt Deuce- 
tius, as a public enemy, whom Providence ſeemed to 
throw into their way, to revenge and puniſh, by his 
death, all the injuries he bad done the republic. A 

| D d 2 ſpeech 


Y 
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ſpeech in this caſt, ſtruck all the virtuous part of the 
aſſembly with horror. The moſt ancient and viſeſt 

of the ſenators repreſented, © 'That they were not to 

« conſider what puniſhment Deucetius deſerved, but 

« how it behoved the Syracuſans to behave on that 

ic occaſion; that they ought not to look upon him any 

« longer as an enemy, but as a ſuppliant, a character | 
« by which his perſon was become ſacred and in. 

« yiolable : That there was a eee (Nemeſis) who 

« took vengeance of crimes, eſpecially of cruelty and 


] 

| 
% impiety, and who doubtleſs would not fuffer that to I 
« go unpuniſhed: That beſides the baſeneſs and in. p 
« humanity there is in inſulting the unfortunate, and MW v 
« in cruſhing thofe who are already under one's foot; d 
« it was worthy the grandeur and goodneſs natural to 
& the Syracuſans, to exert their clemency even to Ml f. 
« thoſe who leaſt deſerved it.” All the people came M in 
into this opinion, and, with one conſent, ſpared Deu- th 
cetius's life. He was ordered to reſide in Corinth, the M 
metropolis and foundreſs of Syracuſe; and the Syra- 
euſans engaged to furniſh Deucetius with all things 
neceſſary for his ſubſiſting honourably there. What 
reader, who compares theſe two different opinions, 
does not perceive which of them was the nobleſt and 
moſt generous ? 


Sxcr. II. Of ſome famous perſons and cities in Gra: 
cia Major. Pythagoras, Charendas, Zaleucus, Ali. 
lo the Athleta : Croton, Sybaris, and Thurium. 


I. PYTHAGORAS. I treating of what relates to 
| Græcia Major in Italy, I muſt 
not omit Pythagoras, who was the glory of it. (2) He 
Was born in Samos. After having travelled into a 
great many regions, and enriched his mind with the 
moſt excellent learning of every kind, he returned 
to his native country, but did not make a long ſlay 
in it, becauſe of the tyrannical government Poly 
crates had eſtabliſhed in it; who however had the ' 
] Diog. Laert. in vit. Pythag. A. M. 3480, Ant. J. C. 524. 
| | highel 
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higheſt regard for him, and ſhowed him all the eſteem 
due to his rare merit. But the ſtudy of the ſciences, 
and particularly of philoſophy, is ſcarce compatible 
with ſlavery, though of the mildeſt and moſt honour- 
able kind. He therefore went into Italy, and reſided 
uſually either at Croton, Metapontum, Heraclea, or 
Tarentum. (x) Servius Tullius, or Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, reigned in Rome at that time; which abſo- 
lutely refutes the opinion of thoſe who imagined that 
Numa Pompilius, the ſecond King of the Romans, who 
lived upwards of an hundred years before, had been 
Pythagoras's diſciple ; an opinion that very probably 
was grounded on the reſemblance of their manners, 
diſpoſition, and principles. | | 
The whole country ſoon felt very happy effects 
from the preſence of this excellent philoſopher. An 
inclination for ſtudy, and a love of wiſdom, diffuſed 
themſelves almoſt univerſally in a very ſhort time. 
Multitudes flocked from all the neighbouring cities to 
get a fight of Pythagoras, to hear him, and to im- 
prove by his ſalutary counſels. The ſeveral princes of 
the country took a pleaſure in inviting him to their 
courts, which they thought honoured by his preſence z 
and all were delighted with his converſation, and glad 
to learn from him the -art of governing nations with 
wiſdom. His ſchool became the moſt famous that had 
ever been till that age. He. had no leſs than four or 
hve hundred diſciples. Before he admitted them in 
. that quality, they were probationers five years, during 
which time he obliged them to keep the ſtricteſt lence; 
thinking it proper fur them to be inſtructed, before 


) He they ſhould attempt to ſpeak. I ſhall take notice of 
to bis tenets and ſentiments, when I come to ſpeak of 
| the the various ſects of philoſophers. It was well known, 
my that the tranſmigration of ſouls was one of the chief of 

ay | 
Sol (x) Liv. I. x. n. 18. 


* Tythagoras, eum in Italiam veniſſct, exornavit cam Graciam quæ 
Magna difta eſt, et privatin met publice, preſtautiſlimis et inſtitutis, et 
libus, ic. Tuſcul. queſt, l. $+ N. 10. : , 

d 3 them. 
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them. His diſciples had the greateſt reverence for 
every word he uttered ; and, if he did but barely aver 
a thing, he was immediately believed without its be- 
ing once examined; and to affirm the truth of any 
thing, they uſed to expreſs themſelves in this manner, 
OO The maſter faid it. However, the diſciples car- 
ried their deference and docility too far, in thus wa. 
ving all inquiry, and in ſacrificing implicitly their rea. 
fon and underſtanding z a ſacrifice that ought to be 
made only to the divine authority, "which is infinitely 
ſuperior to our reaſon and all our knowledge ; and 
which conſequently is author iſed to preſcribe laws to 
us, and dictate abſolute obedience. 

The ſchool of Pythagoras bred a great number of 
illuſtrious diſciples, who did infinite honour to their 
maſter; as wiſe legiflators, great politicians, perſons 
{killed in all the ſciences, and capable of governing 
, Kates, and being the miniſters of the greateſt princes #, 
A long time after his death, that part of Italy which 
he had cultivated and improved by his inſtructions, 
was ſtill conſidered as the nurſery and ſeat of men 
Kkilled in all kinds of literature, and maintained that 
glorious character for ſeveral ages. (20 The Romans 
certainly entertained a high opinion of Pythagoras's 
virtue and merit, ſince the oracle of Delphos having 
commanded that people, during the war of the Sam- 
nites, to erect two ſtatues, in the moſt conſpicuous 
part of Rome, the one to the wiſeſt, and the other to 
the moſt valiant among the Greeks ; they accordingly 
ſet up two in the Comitium, repreſenting Pythagoras 
and Themiſtocles. Hiſtorians are not exact with re- 
ſpect to the time and place of Pythagoras's death. 

II. CROTON. SYBARIS, 'FHURIUM. (a) Croton 


(5) Avrig tg (z) Pliv. I. 34. e. 6. Ce) A. M. 3295 
Ant. J. C. 709. Strab. J. 6. p. 262. et 269. Dionyſ. Halicarn. Auig. 
Rom. I. 2. p. 121. 


* Pythagoras tenuit Magnam illam Grzciam cum honore, et diſcipl- 
na, tum etiam auctoritate, multaque ſecula poſtea fie viguit Pythagoreo: 
rum nomen, ut nulli ali docti viderentur. Tſe queſt. J. 1. u. 38. 
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was founded by Myſcellus, chief of the Achaians, the 
third year of the xviith Olympiad. This Myſcellus 
being come to Delphos to conſult the oracle of Apollo, 
about the ſpot on which he ſhould build his city, met 
Archias the Corinthian there, who was arrived upon 
the ame account. The god gave him a favourable au- 
dience z and after having determined them with re- 
gard to the place that would beſt ſuit their new ſettle- 
ments, he propoſed different advantages to them ; and 
left them, among other particulars, the choice of riches 
or health. The offer of riches ſtruck Archias, but 
Myſcellus deſired health; and, if hiſtory is to be cre- 
dited, Apollo performed his promiſe faithfully to both. 
Archias founded Syracuſe, which ſoon became the moſt 
opulent city of Greece. (6b) Myſcellus laid the foun- 
dations of Croton, which became ſo famous for the 
long life and innate ſtrength of its inhabitants, that its 
name was uſed proverbially, to ſignify a very healthy 
ſpot, whoſe air was extremely pure. 'The people of 
it ſignalized themſelves in a great number of victories 
in the Grecian games; and Strabo relates, that, in the 
ſame Olympiad, ſeven Crotonians were crowned in the 
ns Olympic games, and carried off all the prizes of the 
os ſtadium. : 
ng (e) Sybaris was ten leagues (two hundred ſtadia) 
n.: from Croton, and had alſo been founded by the A- 
us WH chaians, but before the other. This city became af- 
to W terwards very powerful. Four neighbouring ſtates, 
ly and twenty-five cities were ſubject to it; fo that it was, 
ras alone, able to raiſe an army of three hundred thoufand 
re - men. The opulence of Sybaris was foon followed by 

luxury, and ſuch a diſſoluteneſs as is ſcarcely credible, 
on The citizens employed themſelves in nothing but 

banquets, games, ſhows, parties of pleaſure, and ca- 
9: WF roulals. Public rewards and marks of diſtinction were 
"1 Wy beſtowed on thoſe who gave the moſt magnificent en- 
tertainments ; and even to ſuch cooks as were beſt 
wy (5) Kpravog vyrepag, (e.) Strab. 1.6. p. 26 3.; Athen. |. 12. | 
* 5 lh. 20. | 
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ſkilled in the important art of making new diſcoveries 
in the dreſſing diſhes, and inventing new refinements 
to tickle the palate. The Sybarites carried their de. 
licacy and effeminacy to ſuch a height, that they care- 


fully removed from their city all ſuch artificers whoſe 


work was noily 3 and would not ſuffer any cocks in 
it, leſt their ſhrill piercing crow ſhould diſturb their 
balmy ſlumbers. 


\ Cd) All thele evils were heightened by diſſenſion and 


diſcord, which at laſt proved their, ruin. Five hun- 
dred of the wealthieſt in the city having been expelled 
by the faction of one Telys, fled to Croton. Telys 
demanded to have them ſurrendered to him ; and, on 
the refuſal of the Crotonians to deliver them up, 
(prompted to this generous reſolution by Pythagoras, 
who then lived among them), war was declared. The 
Sybarites marched three hundred thouſand men into 
the field, and the Crotonians only an hundred thous 
ſand; but then they were headed by Milo, the fa- 
mous champion, (of whom we ſhall ſoon bave occa- 
fion to ſpeak), over whoſe ſhoulders a lion's {kin was 
thrown, and himſelf armed with a club, like another 
Hercules. The latter gained a complete victory, and 
made a dreadful havock of thoſe who fled ; ſo that very 
few eſcaped, and their city was depopulated. About 
threeſcore years after, ſome Theſſalians came and ſets 
fled in it; however, they did not long enjoy peace, 
being driven out by the Crotonians. Being thus re- 
duced to the moſt fatal extremity, they implored the 
ſuccour of the Lacedzmonians and Athenians. The 
latter, moved to compaſſion at their deplorable con- 
dition, after cauſing proclamation to be made in Pelo- 
ponneſus, that all who were willing to aſſiſt that co- 
lony were at liberty to do it, ſent the Sybarites a fleet 
of ten ſhips, under the command of Lampon and Ke» 
nocrates. - 


(i. A.M. 3474. Ant. J. C. 520. Diod. I. 12. p 76.— 85. 
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(e) They built a city near the ancient Sy baris, and 
called it Thurium. Two men, greatly renowned for 
their learning, the one an orator, and the other an 
hiſtorian, ſett ed in this colony. The firſt was Lyſias, 
at that time but fifteen years of age. He lived in 
Thurium, till the ill fate which befel the Athenians in 
Sicily, and then went to Athens. The ſecond was 
Herodotus. Though he was born in Halicarnaſſus, a 
city of Caria, he was however conſidered as a native 
of Thurium, becauſe he ſettled there with that colony. 

] ſhall ſpeak more largely of him hereafter. 

Diviſions ſoon broke out in the city, on occaſion of 
the new inhabitants, whom the reſt would exclude 
from all public employments and privileges. But as 
theſe were much more numerous, they repulſed all the 
ancient Sybarites, and got the ſole poſſeſſion of the city. 
Being ſupported by the alliance they made with the 
people of Croton, they ſoon grew vaſtly powerful; 
and having ſettled a popular form of government in 
their city, they divided the citizens into ten tribes, 
which- they called by the names of the different na- 
tions whence they ſprung. | 

III. CKaRonDAS, the legiſlator. They now bent 
their whole thoughts to the ſtrengthening of their go- FF 
rernment by wholeſome laws; for which purpoſe they 
made choice of Charondas, who had been educared in 
Pythagoras's ſchool, to digeſt and draw them up. I 
ſhall quote ſome of them in this place. 

1. He excluded from the ſenate, and all public em- 
ployments, all ſuch as ſhould marry a ſecond wife, in 
cale any children by their firſt wite were living ; be- 
ing perſuaded, that any man who was fo regaidleſs of 
his childrens intereſt, would be equally, ſo of his 
country's, and be as worthleſs a magiſtrate as he had 
r ; 

2. e ſentenced all falſe accuſers to be carried 
through every part of the city crowned with heath or 


e A.M. 3560. Ant. J. C. 444. Dionyſ. Halicarn. in vit. Ly. 


broom, 


ſions depravity of manners; by ſuffering all thoſe to 


a heavy fine upon them. 


educated in the belles lettres; the effect of which is 
to poliſh and civilize the minds of men, inſpiring them 


being communicated gratis, might be acquired by all, 
He conſidered ignorance as the greateſt of evils, and 
the ſource whence all vices flowed. 


F. He made a law with'reſpe& to orphans which 


days, in the city, dreſſed in the habit of women, im 
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broom, as the vileſt of men; an ignominy which moſt 
of them were not able to ſurvive. The city thus de. 
livered from thoſe peſts of fociety, was reſtored to its 
former tranquillity. And indeed, “ from calumniz. 
tors generally ariſe all feuds and conteſts, whether of. 
a public or private nature ; and yet, according to Ta. 
citus's obſervation, they are too much tolerated in moſt 
governments. _ DET 

3. He enacted a new kind of law againſt another 
ſpecies of peſts, which in a ſtate generally firſt occa. 


be proſecuted who ſhould form a correſpondence or 
contract a friendſhip with wicked men, and by laying 


4. He required all the children of the citizens to be 


with gentleneſs of manners, and inclining them to vir- 
tue; all which conſtitute the felieity of a ſtate, and 
are equally neceſſary to citizens of all conditions. In 
this view he appointed ſalaries (paid by the ſtate) for 
maſters and preceptors ; in order that learning, by 


appears ſufficiently judicious, by intruſtihg the care of 
their education to their relations by the mother's ſide, 
as their lives would not be in danger from them; and 
the management of their.eſtates to their paternal rela- 
tions] it being the intereſt of theſe to make the greatel 
advantage of them, ſince they would inherit them, in 
caſe of the demiſe” of their wards. 
6. Inſtead of putting deſerters to death, and thoſe 
who quitted their ranks and fled in battle, he only 
ſentenced them to make their appearance during three 


Delatores, genus haminum publico exitio repertum, ct pœnis q- 
dem nun quam ſatis coercitum. Tacit. Aunal. l. 4. c. 30. 


\ 
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gining, that the dread of ſo ignominious a puniſhment 
would produce the ſame effect as putting to death; 
and being, at the ſame time, deſirous of giving ſuch - 
cowardly citizens an opportunity of atoning for their 
fault. | 
7. To prevent his laws from being too raſhly or ea- 
fly abrogated, he impoſed a very ſevere and hazardous 
condition on all, perſons who ſhould propoſe to alter or 
amend them in any manner. Theſe were ſentenced 
to appear in the public aſſembly with a halter about 
their necks 3 and, in caſe the alteration propoſed did 
not paſs, they were to be immediately ſtrangled. 
no WM There were but three amendments ever propoſed, and 
all of them admitted. f ak; 
be Charondas did not long ſurvive his own laws. Re- 
1 is WM turning one day from purſuing ſome thieves, and find- 
em ing a tumult in the city, he came armed into the aſ- 
ir- ſembly, though he himſelf had prohibited this by an 
and WM expreſs law. A certain perſon objected to him, in ſe- 
In WM vere terms, that he violated his own laws: 1 do not 
for I violate them, ſays he, but thus ſeal them with my 
by WW Hood; ſaying which, he plunged his ſword into his 
all. MW boſom, and expired. 
and IV. ZALEUCUS, another laugiver. /) At the ſame 
time, there aroſe among the Locrians another famous 
nch legiſlator, Zaleucus by name, who, as well as Charon- 
e of das, had been Pythagoras's diſciple. There is now 
ide, ¶ ſcarce any thing extant of his, except a kind of pre- 
and Mamble-to his laws, which gives a moſt advantageous 
rela idea of them. He requires, above all things, of the 
ateltMWeitizens, to believe and be firmly perſuaded, that there 
1, in {are gods; and adds, that the bare caſting up our eyes 
to the heavens, and contemplating their order and beau- 
holeMity, are ſufficient to convince us, that it is impoſſible 
lo wonderful a fabric could have been formed by mere 
chance or human power. As the natural conſequence 
of this belief, he exhorts men to honvur and revere 
the gods, as the authors of whatever is good aud juſt 


(f) Diod. I. 12. p. 79.—85. 
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among mortals ; and to honour them, not merely by ti 
facrifices and ſplendid gifts, but by a ſage conduct, WM 
and by purity and innocence of manners; theſe'being WM ': 
infinitely more grateful to the immortals, than all the Ml 
ſacrifices that can be offered. tl 
After this religious exordium, in which he deſcribes WM 
the ſupreme being, as the ſource whence all laws flow, d 
as the chief authority which commands obedience to di 
them, as the moſt powerful motive for our faithful ob. Wl << 
ſervance of them, and as the perfect model to which H 
mankind ought to conform; he deſcends to the parti- WM ce 
culars of thoſe duties which men owe to one another; Ml it, 
and lays down a precept which is very well adapted to WM #1 
preſerve peace and unity in ſociety, by injoining the Il fi! 
individuals of it not to make their hatred and diſſen- Wl th 
ſions perpetual, which would argue an unſociable and WM 12 
ſavage diſpoſition ; but to treat their enemies as men t 
who would ſoon be their friends. This is carrying WM th. 
_ morality to as great a perfection as could be expected m- 

from Heathens. eee 

With regard to the duty of judges and magiſtrates, 
after repreſenting to them, that, in pronouncing ſen- ¶ be 
tence, they ought never to ſuffer themſelves to be bi · ¶ va 
aſſed by friendſhip, hatred, or any other paſſion ; be for 
only exhorts them not to behave with the leaſt haugh-WM /'s 
tineſs or ſeverity towards the parties engaged in law, da 
ſince ſuch are but too unhappy, in being obliged to un · ¶ tic 
dergo all the toils and fatigues inſeparable from lau- tie. 
ſuits. The office indeed of judges, how laborious fo- lis 
ever it may be, is far from giving them a right to ule ( 
the contending parties with ill-nature ; the very form va 
and eſſence of thei employment requiring them to be- 
have with impartiality, and to do juſtice on all occa- 
ſions ; and when they diſtribute this even with mild: 
neſs and humanity, it is only a debt they pay, and not 
a favour they grant. ; * 

To baniſh luxury from his republic, which he look 
ed upon as the certain deſtructin of a governiceh 
he did not follow the practice ctiablitied in ſome na- 
e | | tions 


— 
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tions, where it is thought ſufficient, for the reſtrain» 
ing it, to puniſh, by pecuniary mulcts, ſuch as infringe 
the laws made on that occaſion. But he acted, ſays 
the hiſtorian, in a more artful and ingenious,- and at 
the ame time more effectual manner. He prohibited 
women from wearing rich and coſtly ſtuffs, embroi- 
dered robes, precious ſtones, ear-rings, necklaces, 
bracelets, gold rings, and ſuch like ornaments ; ex- 
cepting none from this law but common proſtitutes. 


cepting, in the ſame manner, from the obſervance of 
it, ſuch only as were willing to paſs for debauchees 
and infamous wretches. By theſe regulations he ea» 
fly, and without violence, preſerved the citizens from 
the leaſt approaches to luxury and effeminacy *. For 
no perſon was ſo abandoned to all ſenſe of honour, as 
to be willing to wear the badges of his ſhame, under 
the eye, as it were, of all the citizens ; ſince this would 
make him the public laughiag-ſtock, and reflect eter- 
nal infamy on his family. | 

tes, V. MiLo the champion. We have ſeen him at the 
ſen · bead of an army obtain a great victory. However, he 
bi vas ſtill more renowned far his athletic ſtrength, than 
he for his military bravery. He was ſirnamed Crotonieu- 
ugh · J, from Croton the place of his birth. It was his 
law, daughter, whom, as was before related, Democedes 
un · ¶ the famous phyſician, and Milo's countryman, mar- 
law · nied, after he had fled from Darius's court to Greece, 
s ſo · ¶ bis native country. 

(g) Pauſanias relates, that Milo, when but a child, 
was ſeven times victorious in one day at the Pythian 
games; that he won ſix victories, at wreſtling, in the 


occa · ¶ Olympic games, one of which was alſo gained in his 
mild: childhood; and that challenging a ſeventh time (in 
d not Olympia) any perſon to wreſtle with him, he could 


dot engage, for want of an opponent. He would 


(8) 1.6. p. 369. 370. 
| * More inter vetercs recepto, qui ſatis pœnarum adverſus impudicas 
a ipſa profeſſione flagitũ credebant. Tacit. anal. I, 2. c. 85%. 
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tions; 


He enacted a like law with regard to the men; ex- 
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hold a pomegranate in ſuch a manner, that, without 
breaking it, he would graſp it ſo faſt in his hand, that 1 
no force could poſſibly wreſt it from him. He would li 
. Nand ſo firm on a * diſcus, which had been oiled to ſc 
make it the more ſlippery, that it was impoſſible to te 
move him on thoſe occaſions. He would bind his t 
head with a cord, after which, holding his breath 
ſtrongly, the veins of his head would ſwell ſo prodi. nc 
giouſly as to break the rope. When Milo, fixing his ee 
elbow on his fide, ſtretched forth his right hand quite lat 
open, with his fingers held cloſe one to the other, his u. 
thumb excepted, which he raiſed, the utmoſt ſtrength ſo! 
of man could not ſeparate his little finger from tie o. p 
ther three. ou 
All this was only a vain and puerile oftentation of Nef 
his ſtrength. Chance, however, gave him an oppor. Ml tt: 
tunity of making a much more laudable uſe of it. Wl *9 
(% One day as he was attending the lectures of Py. | 
thagoras, (for he was one of his moſt conſtant diſci. ¶ fur 
ples), the pillar which ſupported the Teiling of the nu 
{chool in which the pupils were aſſembled, being ſha-· Vit 
ken by ſome accident, Milo ſupported it by his ſingle . 


ſtrength, gave the auditors time to get away, and af. Ne. 

terwards he eſcaped himſelf. bim 
What is related of the voracious appetite of the 4. ¶ be⸗ 

thletz is almoſt incredible. (7) Milo's appetite was 

ſcarce ſatiated with twenty-minz (pounds) of meat, the 

ſane quantity of bread, and three + congii of wine e. 

very day. Athenæus relates, that this champion ha. 

ving run the whole length of the ſtadium, with a bull e, 

of four years old on his ſhoulders, he afterward 

knocked him down with one ſtroke of his fiſt, and eat frſt 

the whole beaſt that very day. I will take it for grant ¶ tver 

ed, that all the other particulars related of Milo aro. 1 


true; but is it probable, that one man could devour 3 
whole ox in fo ſhort a time? 


0 Strab. I. 6. p. 263. (4) Athen. I. 10. p. 412. 


* This diſcus was a kind of quoit, flat and round. 
F Thirty pounds, or fiſteen quarts, 
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We are told, that Milo, when advanced to a 
very great age, ſeeing the reſt of the champions vreſt- 
ling, and gazing upon his own arms which once werg 
ſo vigorous and robuſt, but were then very much en- 
feebled by time, he burſt into tears, and cried, Alas! 
theſe arms are now dead. 

And yet he either forgot or concealed his weak- 
nefs from himſelf ; the ſtrong perſuaſion he entertain- 
ed of his own ſtrength, and which he preſerved to the 
aſt, proving fatal to him. Happening to meet, as he 
was travelling, an old oak, which had been opened by 
ſome wedges that were forced into it, he undertook to 
ſplit it in two by his bare ſtrength. But, after forcing 
out the wedges, his arms were catched in the trunk 
of the tree, by the violence with which it cloſed ; fo 
that being unable to diſengage his hands, he was de- 
roured by wolves, | 

(m) An author has judiciouſly obſerved, that this 
ſurpriſingly-robuſt champion, who prided himſelf fo 
much in his bodily ſtsength, was the weakeſt of men 
with regard to a paſlion, which often ſubdues and cap- 
tivates the ſtrongeſt; a courtezan having gained fo 
af. great an aſcendant over Milo, that ſhe tyrannized over 

him in the moſt imperious manner, and made him o- 
A. bey whatever commands ſhe laid upon him. 


the e H AP; I.. 

e e- | | | 

ha- The war of Peloponneſus. 

buy (n) \ HE Peloponneſian war, which I am now 


entering upon, began about the end of the 
oy erg year of the LXXXVIIth Olympiad, and laſted 
twenty-ſeven years. Thucydides has writ the hiſtory 
of it to the 21ſt year incluſively. He gives us an ac- 
curate account of the ſeveral tranſactions of every year, 
which he divides into campaigns and winter-quarters. 
However, I ſhall not be ſo minute, and ſhall only ex- 
(*) Cic. de ſenect. n. 27. (1) Pauſan. l. 6. p. 370. 

(7) Alan, I. 2. c. 24. (% A. M. 3573. Ant. J. C. 431. 
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tract ſuch parts of it as appear moſt entertaining and 
inſtructive. Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus will alſo be 
of great aſſiſtance to me on this occaſion. 


SECT. I. The ſiege of Platææ by the Thebans. Alter. 
nale ravages of Attica and Peloponneſus. Honours 
paid to the Athenians who fell in the firſt campaign, 


The firſt year of the war. 


() TEE firſt act of hoſtility by which the war be- 
* gan, was committed by the Thebans, who 
beſieged Platææ, a city of Bceotia, in alliance with A. 
thens. They were introduced into it by treachery ; 
but the citizens falling upon them in the night, killed 
them, about two hundred excepted that were taken 
priſoners, and who a little after were put to death, 
The Athenians, as ſoon as news was brought of the 
action at Platzz, ſent ſuccours and proviſions thither, 
and cleared the city of all perſons who were incapable 
of bearing arms. 
The truce being evidently broke, both ſides prepared 
openly for war; and ambaſſadors were ſent to all pla- 
ces, to ſtrengthen themſelves by the alliance of the 
Greeks and barbarians. Every part of Greece was in 
motion; ſome few ftates and cities excepted, which 
continucd neuter, till they ſhould ſee the event of the 
war. The majority were for the Lacedzmonians, as 
being the deliverers of Greece, and eſpouſed their in- 
tcreit very warmly, becauſe the Athenians, forgetting 
that the moderation and gentleneſs with which they 
commanded over others, had procured them many al. 
lies, had afterwards alicnated the greateſt part of them 
by their pride and the ſeverity of their government, and 
incurred the hatred, not only of thoſe who were then 
ſubject to them, but of all ſuch as were apprehenſive 
of becoming their dependents. In this temper cf 
(e Thueyd. |. 2. p. 99.—122.; Diod. l. 12. p. g7,—100:; Plut 

in Pericl. p. 170. | 
/ | mind 
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mind were the Greeks at that time. The confede- 
rates of each of thoſe ſtates were as follows. 

All Peloponneſus, Argos excepted, which ſtood 
neuter, had declared for Lacedæmonia. The Achai- 
ans, the inhabitants of Pellene excepted, had alſo join- 
ed them; but the latter alſo engaged inſenſibly in that 
var. Out of Peloponneſus were the people of Mega- 
n, Locris, Bœotia, Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, 
and Anactorium. 

The confederates of the Athenians were, the people 
of Chios, Leſbos, Platzzzx, the Meſſenians of Naupac- 
tus; the greateſt part of the Acarnanians, Corcyrans, 
Cephalenians, and Zacynthians ; beſides the ſeveral tri- 
dutary countries, as maritime Caria, Doria that lies 
near it, Ionia, the Helleſpont ; and the cities of 
Thrace, Chalcis and Potidza excepted ; all the iſlands 
between Crete and Peloponneſus, eaſtward ; and the 
Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted. 

Immediately after the attempt on Platzz, the La- 
cedxmonians had ordered forces to be levied both 
within and without Peloponneſus; and made all the 
preparations neceſſary for entering the enemy's coun- 
try. All things being ready, two thirds of the troops 
marched to the iſthmus of Corinth, and the reſt were 
ft to guard the country. Archidamus King of Lace- 
demonia, who commanded the army, aſſembled the 
generals and chief officers, and calling up the re- 
membrance of the great actions performed by their 
anceſtors, and thoſe they themſelves had done, or been 
eye - witneſſes to, he exhorted them to ſupport, with 


the utmoſt efforts of their valour, the priſtine glory of 


their reſpective cities, as well as their own fame. He 
declared, that the eyes of all Greece were upon them; 
and that, in expectation of the iſſue of a war which 
would determine its fate, they were inceſſantly addreſſ- 
ing heaven in favour of a people, who were as dear 
to them as the Athenians were become odious: That, 
however, he could not deny, but that they were going 
to march againſt an enemy, who though greatly in- 
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ferior to them in numbers and in ſtrength, were ne. 
vertheleſs very powerful, warlike, and daring; and ah 
whoſe courage would doubtlefs be ſtill more inflameq hin 
by the fight of danger, and the laying waſte of their all 


territories “: That therefore they muſt exert them. mo 
ſelves to the utmoſt, to ſpread an immediate terror in 10 
the country they were going to enter, and to inſpire wa 
the allies with new vigour. The whole army anſwered ly 
in the loudeſt acclamations of joy, and aſſured theis to 
generals, that they woutd do their duty. haz 

The aſſembly. breaking up, Archidamus, ſtill zea. WM for 
lous foi the welfare of Greece, and meditating how Tl 
he might beſt prevent a rupture, the dreadful conſe- ed 
quences of which he foreſaw, ſent a Spartan to A. MW i 
thens, to endcavour, before they ſhould come to ho- ole 


ſtilitics, to prevail, if paſſible, with the Athenians to to 
lay aſide thei deſigns, ſuice otherwiſe an army would trc 
ſoon march into Attica. But the Athenians, fo far ba 
from admitting him to audience, or hearing his 1ea- Wl - vi 
fons, would not fo much as ſuffer tim to come into co 
their city; Pericles baving prevailed with the people MW v! 
to make an order, that no herald or ambaſſador ſhould Wl an 
be received from the Lacedzmonians, till they had we 
fix ſt laid down their arms. In conſequence ot this, WI de 
the Spartan was commanded toleave the country that 
very day; and an [eſcort was ſent to guard him to 
the frontiers, and to prevent his ſpeaking to any per- 


W 
{on by the way. At his taking leave of the Athenians, et 
he told them, that, from that day, great calawitics 65 
would enſue to all Greece. Archidamus, f{ceirg no th 
Hopes of a reconciliation, marched for Attica, at the if 
head of ſixty thouſand chulen forces. e 
Pericles, before the Lacedæmonians had entered p! 
this country, declared to the Athenians, that ſhould e. 
Archidamus, when he was laying waſte their territories, t 
{pare his (Pericles's) lands, either on account of the U 
right of hoſpitality which ſublited between them, or l; 
, * Gnarus primis eventibus metum aut fiduciam gigni. Taci. Hunde 1 
4 13. . Als 
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to furniſh his enemies, and thoſe who envied him, with 
a handle to ſlander him; as holding intelligence with 
him, he declared, that, from that day, he made over 
all his lands and houſes to the city of Athens. He re- 
monſtrated to the Athenians, that it was their intereſt 
to conſume the enemy's troops, by protracting the 
war; and that, for this purpoſe, they muſt immediate - 
ly remove all their effects out of the country, retire . 
to the city, and ſhut themſelves up in it without ever 
hazarding a battle. The Athenians indeed had no 
forces enough to take the field, and oppoſe the enemy. 
Their troops, excluſive of thoſe in garriſon, amount- 
ed but to thirtcen thouſand heavy-armed ſoldiers, and 
ſixteen thouſand inhabitants, including the young and 
old, the citizens as well as others, who were appointed 
to deſend Athens; and beſides theſe, twelve hundred 
troopers, including the archers who rode on horſe- 
back, and fixteen hundred foot archers. This was the 


whole army of the Athenians. But their chief ſtrength 


conſiſted in a fleet of three hundred galleys, part of 
which were ordered to lay waſte the enemy's country, 
and the reſt to awe the allies on whom contributions 
were levied, without which the Athenians could not 
defray the expences of the war. 

The Athenians, animated by the warm exhorta- 
tions of Pericles, brought from the country their 
wives, their children, their- moveables, and all their 
effects; after which they pulled down their houſes, and 
even carried off the timber of them. With regard to 
the cattle of all kinds, they conveyed them into the 
iſland of Eubœa, and the neighbouring iſles, Hows 
ever, they were deeply afflic ed at this ſad and preci- 
pitate migration, and it even torced tears from their 
eyes. From the tine the Perſians left their country, 
that is, for near fiſty years, they had enjoyed the 
lwects of peace, wholly employed in cultivating their 
lands, and feeding their flocks. But now (lad fate of 
var !) they were obliged to abandon every things 
They took up their habuations in the city, as conve- 
«7+ oh, | nieutly 
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niently as they could, in the midft of ſuch confuſion, Ml z, 
retiring either to their relations or friends; and ſome 
withdrew'even to the temples and other public places. ; 
In the mean time, the Lacedæmonians being ſet 

out upon their march, entered the country, and in. a 
camped at Oenoe, which is the firſt fortreſs toward; of 
Beeotia, They employed a long time in preparing for Wl 
the attack, and raiſing the batteries; for which reaſon ge 
complaints were made againſt Archidamus, as if he ſp 
carried on the war indolently, becauſe he had not ap- 22 
proved of it. He was accuſed of being too flow in b 
his marches, and of incamping too long near Corinth, WM n. 
He was alſo charged with having been too dilatory in . 
raiſing the army, and having deſired to give the Athe. h. 
nians opportunity to carry off all their effects out of . 
the country; whereas, they ſaid, had he marched Wl jj 
ſpeedily into it, all they had might have been plun- 
dered and deſtroyed. His deſign, however, was, to 
engage the Athenians, by theſe delays, to agree to an 
accommodation ; and to prevent a rupture, the con- 
ſequences of which he foreſaw would be pernicious to 
all Greece. Finding, after making ſeveral aſſaults, 
that it would be impeſſible for him to take the city, 
he raiſed the ſiege, and entered Attica in the midſt of 
the harveſt. Having laid waſte the whole country, 
he advanced as far as Acharnz, one of the greateſt 
towns near Athens, and but fifteen hundred paces from 
the city. He there pitched his camp, in hopes that 
the Athenians, exaſperated to ſee him advanced ſo 
near, would ſally out to defend their country, and 
give him an opportunity of coming 10 a battle. 

It indeed was a great mortification to the Athenians, 
baughty and impericus, to be braved ard inſulted in 
this manner by an enemy, whom they did not think 
ſuperior to themſclves in courage. They were che- 
witneſſes of the dreadful havock made of their lands, 
and faw all their houſes and farms in a blaze. This 
ſad ſpectacle was now ſo ſhocking, that they could not : 
bear it any longer, and therefore demanded fiercely to WM ,.... 


* 
* * 
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he led out againſt the Lacedemonians, be the confe- 

vence what it would. Pericles faw plainly, that the 
Athenians would thereby hazard every thing, and ex- 
poſe their city to certain deſtruction, ſhould they march 
out to engage, under the walls of their city, an army 
of ſixty thouſand fighting men, compoled of the 
choiceſt troops at that time in Bœotia and Pelopon- 
neſus. Beſides, he had made it his chief maxim to 
are the blood of the citizens, ſince that was an irre- 
parable loſs. Purſuing inflexibly therefore the plan he 
had laid down, and ſtudious of nothing but how he 
might check the impatience and ardor of the Athe- 
nians, he was particularly careful not to aſſemble ei- 
ther the ſenate or the people, leſt they ſhould form 
ſome fatal reſolution, in ſpite of all the oppolition in 
his power. His friends uſed all the intreaties imagi- 
nable, to make him change his conduct. His enemies, 
on the other fide, endeavoured to ſtagger him, by 
their menaces and ſlanderous diſcourſes. They ſtrove 
to rouſe him by ſongs and ſatires, in which they a- 
ſperſed him, as a man of a cowardly inſenſible caſt of 
mind, who baſely gave up his country to the ſword 
of the enemy. But no man ſhowed ſo much rancour 
againſt Pericles as * Cleon, He was the fon of a cur- 
ner, and alſo followed that trade. He had raiſed him- 
ſelf by faction, and probably by a ſpecies of merit 
which thoſe muſt poſſeſs who would rife in popular go» 
vernments. He had a thundering, and at the ſame 
time a ſpecious voice; and beſides, he poſſeſſed, in a 
wonder manner, the art of gaining the people, and 
bringing them over to his intereſt, It was he who 
enacted a law, that three obi, not two as before, 
ſhould be given to each of the ſix thouſand judges. 
The characteriſtics which more immediately diſtinguiſn - 
ed him, were, an inſupportably vain opinion of his own 
abilities, a ridiculous perſuaſion of his uncommon me- 
tit; and a boldneſs of ſpeech, which he carried to fo 

* It is he whom Ariſtophanes has inveigbed ſo much againſt, in ſe- 
veral of his comedies. | 2 
| high 
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high a pitch of inſolence as to ſpare no man. But 
none of theſe things could move Pericles, His great 
— ſtrength of mind raiſed him above low, vulgar cla. 
mours. Like a good pilot in a raging ſtorm, who, 
after he has given out the proper orders, and taken all 
the precautions neceſſary, is ſtudious of nothing but 
how to make the beſt uſe of his art, without ſuffarin 
himſelf to be moved by the tears or intreaties of tho(e 
whom fear has diſtracted; Pericles, in like manner, 
after having put the city in a good pofture of defence, 
and poſted guards in all places to prevent a ſurpriſe, 
followed thoſe counſels which his prudence ſuggeſted, 
entirely regardleſs of the complaints, the taunts and 
licentious diſcourſes of the citizens ; from a firm per. 
ſuaſion, that he knew much better than they in what 
manner they were to be governed. ( It then ap- 
peared evidently, ſays Plutarch, that Pericles was ab. 
folute maſter of the minds of the Athenians, ſince he 
prevailed fo far (at ſuch a jucture as this) + as to keep 
them from ſallying out of the city, as if he had kept 
the keys of the city in his own poſſeſſion ; and fixed, 
on their arms, the ſeal of his authority, to forbid their 
making-uſe of them. Things happened exactly as Pe- 
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ricles had foretold: for the enemy, finding the Athe. A 
nians were determined not to ſtir out of their city, M riar 
and having advice that the enemy's fleet carried fire Wl fea 
and ſword into their territories, they raiſed their camp, Ml fol. 
and, after making dreadful havock in the whole ccun- WM to x 
try through which they marched, they returned to Pe. Ml reſe 
loponneſus, and retired to their ſeveral homes. the! 


It might here be aſked, why Pericles acted, on this Nut 
occaſion, in a quite different manner from what The- poſ 
miſtocles had done about fifty years before, when, at ; 
Xerxes's approach, he made the Athenians march out 
of their city, and abandon it to the enemy? but a 


"TM e?) Plut. An ſeni per. ſit reſp. p. 784. 
* Spernendis rumoribus validus. Tacit. 
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little reflection will ſhow, that the circumſtances dif- 
fered widely. Themiſtocles, being invaded by all the 
forces of the eaſt, juſtly concluded that it would be 
impoſſible for him to withſtand, in a- ſingle city, thoſe 
millions of barbarians who would have poured upon it 
le a deluge, and deprived him of all hopes of being 
ſuccoured by his allies. This is the reaſon given by 
Cicero: Fluctum enim totius barbaric ferre urbs una 
nn poterat. It was therefore prudent in him to retire 
for ſome time, and to let the confuſed multitude of 
barbarians conſume and deftroy -one another. But 
Pericles was not engaged in ſo formidable and oppreſ- 
ſve a war. The odds were not very great, and he 
foreſaw it would allow him time to breathe. Thus, 
like a judicious man and an able politician, he kept 
cloſe in Athens, and could not be moved either by the 
remonſtrances or murmurs of the citizens. (9 Cicero, 
writing to his friend Atticus, condemns abſolutely the 
reſolution which Pompey formed and executed, to a- 
bandon Rome to Czſar ; whereas he ought, in imita- 
tion of Pericles, to have ſhut himſelf up in it with the 
ſenate, the magiſtrates, and the worthieſt of the citi- 
zens who had declared in his favour. 

After the Lacedzemonians were retired, the Athe- 
nians put troops into all the important poſts both by 
ſea and land, purſuant to the plan they intended to 
follow as long as the war continued. They alſo came 
to a reſolution, to keep always a thouſand talents in 
reſerve *, and an hundred galleys ; and never to uſe 
them, except the enemy ſhould invade Attica by fea ; 
at the ſame time making it death for any man to pro- 
pole the employing them any other way 

The galleys which had been ſent into Peloponneſus, 
made dreadful havock there; which conſoled the Athe- 
nians, in ſome meaſure, for the loſſes they had ſuſ- 
tained. One day as the forces were going on board, 
and Pericles was entering his own ſhip, a ſudden and 


(9) 1. 7. epiſt. 11. 
* Three millions, 85 
total 
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total eclipſe of the ſun enſued, and the earth was over. 
ſpread with the deepeſt gloom. This phænomenon 
filled the minds of the Athenians with the utmoſt ter. 
ror; ſuperſtition, and the ignorance of natural cauſes, 
making them conſider ſuch events as fatal omens. 
Pericles ſeeing the pilot who was on board his (hi 
aſtoniſhed, and incapable of managing the helm, threw 
his cloak over his face, and aſked him whether he ſaw? 
the pilot anſwering, that the cloak took away all ob 
jects from his fight ; Pericles then gave him to under 
ſtand, that a like cauſe, viz. the interpolition of the 
vaſt body of the moon between his eyes and the ſun 
prevented his ſeeing its ſplendor. k 
Cr) The firſt year of the war of Peloponneſus being 
now elapſed, the Athenians, during the winter, ſolem- 
nized public funerals, according to ancient cuſtom, (. 
practiee truly humane, and expreſſive of a juſt grati 
tude), in honour of thoſe who had loſt their lives i 
that campaign, a ceremony they obſerved during the 
whole courſe of that war. For this purpoſe they ſet 
up, three days before, a tent, in which the bones o 
the deceaſed citizens were expoſed ; and every perſon 
ſtrewed flowers, incenſe, perfumes, and things of the 
{ame kind upon thoſe remains. They afterwards wer 
put on a kind of chariots, in coffins made of cypreſ 
wood, every tribe having its particular coffin and cha 
riot; but in one of the latter a large empty “ coli 
was carried, in honour of thoſe whoſe bodies had no 
been found. The proceſſion marched with a grave 
majeſtic, and religious pomp. A great number of inha 
bitants, both citizens and foreigners, aſſiſted at this 
mournful ſolemnity. The relations of the deceaſcd 
officers and ſoldiers ſtood weeping at the ſepulchre 
Theſe bones were carried to a public monument, in 
the fineſt ſuburb of the city, called the Ceramics; 
where were buried, in all ages, thoſe who loſt thei 
lives in the field, except the warriors of Marathon 


(7) Thucyd. I. 2. p. 122—130. 
* Theſe are called cenotaphia. 
who 
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who, to immortalize their rare valour, were interred 
in the field of battle. Earth was afterwards laid over 
them, and then one of the citizens of the greateſt dif 
tinction pronounced their funeral oration. Pericles 
was now appointed to exerciſe this honourable office. 
When the ceremony was ended, he went from the 
ſepulchre to the tribunal, in order to be the better 
WT and ſpoke the oration, the whole of which 
Thucydides has tranſmitted to us. Whether it was 
really compoſed by Pericles, or by the hiſtorian, we 
may affirm that it is truly worthy the reputativa of 
both thoſe great men, as well for the noble fimpli- 
city of the ſtyle, as for the juſt beauty of the thoughts, 
and the greatneſs of the ſentiments which thine in 
every part of it. (5s) After having paid, in fo ſolemn 
2 manner, this double tribute of tears and applaules, 
to the memory of thoſe brave ſoldiers who had ſacri- 
iced their lives to defend the liberties of their coun- 
try; the public, who did not confine their gratitude 
ſeiſſ to empty ceremonies and tears, maintained their wi- 
s 08 dows, and all their infant-orphans. This was a powers 
ron ful ® incentive to animate the courage of the citizens; 
| tho for great men are formed, where merit is belt re- 
welch warded. 

preßt About the cloſe of the Gate campaign, the Athe- 
cha nians concluded an alliance with Sitalces, King of the 
oft Odryſians in Thrace ; and, in conſequence of this 
| no treaty, his ſon was admitted a citizen oi Athens. They 
navegz allo made an accommodation with Perdiccas King of 
Macedonia, by reſtoring him the city of Therme ; 
alter which they joined their forces, in order to carry 
ealecg on the war in Chalcis. 
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SECT. II. The plague makes dreadful havock in Attica, 
Pericles is diveſted of the command. The Lacedę. 
monians addreſs the Perſians for aid. Potidæa i; 
taken by the Athenians, Pericles is reſtored 19 his 
employment, His death, and that of Anaxagaraz, 


Second and third years of the war. 
(t) IN the beginning of the ſecond campaign, the 


enemy made an incurſion into the country as 

before, and laid it waſte, But the plague made a 
much greater. devaſtation in Athens ; the like having 
never been known. It is related, that it began in 
Ethiopia, whence it deſcended into Egypt, from thence 
ſpread over Libya, and a great part of Perſia ; and at 
laſt broke at once, like a flood, upon Athens. Thu- 
cydides, who himſelf was ſeized with that deadly dif- 
_ eaſe, has deſcribed very minutely, the ſeveral circum- 
Nances and ſymptoms of it, in order, ſays he, that a 
faithful and exact relation of this calamity may ſerve 
as an inſtruction to poſterity, in caſe the like ſhould 
ever happen. («) Hippocrates, who was employed 
to viſit the ſick, has alſo deſcribed it in a medical, 
and (x) Lucretius in a poetical way. This peſtilence 
baffled the utmoſt efforts of art; the moſt robuſt con. 
Nitutions were unable to withſtand its attacks; and 
the greateſt care and ſkill of the phyſicians were a 
feeble help to thoſe who were infected. The inſtant 
a perſon was ſeized, he was ſtruck with deſpair, which 
quite diſabled him from attempting a cure. The al 
ſiſtance that was given them was ineffectual, and pro- 
ved mortal to all ſuch of their relations as had the 
courage to approach them. The prodigious quantity 
of baggage which had been removed out of the coun- 
try into the city, proved very noxious. Moſt of the 
inhabitants, for want of lodging, lived in little cotta- 
(1) A. M. 3574. Ant. J. C. 430. Thucyd. I. 2. p. 130 — 147. 
Diod. p. 101. 102. ; Plut. in Pericl. p. 171. (C Epidem. |. 3. $3 


{*) l. 2. c. 47. . 
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ges, in which they could ſcarce breathe, during tho 


raging heat of the ſummer ; fo that they were ſeen 
either piled one upon the other, (the dead, as well as 
thoſe who were dying), or elſe crawling through the 
ſtreets ; or lying along by the fide of fountains, to 
which they had dragged themſelves, to quench the 
raging thirſt which conſumed them. The very tem- 
ples were filled with dead bodies, and every part of the 
city exhibited a dreadful image of death ; without the 
leaſt remedy for the preſent, or the leaſt hopes with 
regard to futurity. 

() The plague, before it ſpread into Attica, had 
made wild havock in Perſia. Artaxerxes, who had 
been informed of the mighty reputation of Hippocrates 
of Cos, the greateſt phyſician of that or any other age, 
cauſed his governors to write-to him, to invite him 
into his dominions, in order that he might preſcribe to 
thoſe. who were infected. The King made him the 
moſt advantageous offers ; ſetting no bounds to his re- 
wards on the ſide of intereſt, and, with regard to ho- 
nours, promiſing to make him equal with the moſt 
conſiderable perſons in his court. The reader has al- 
ready been told the prodigious regard which was 
ſhown to the Grecian phyſicians in Perſia; and, in- 
deed, was it poſſible that ſo uſeful a man as Hippo- 
crates could be too well rewarded ? However, all the 
glitter of the Perſian riches and dignities was not ca- 
pable to corrupt him ; nor ſtifle the batred and aver- 
lion which was become natural to the ' Greeks for the 
Perſians, ever fince the latter had invaded them. This 
great phyſician therefore. ſent no other anſwer but 
this, that he was free from either wants or deſires: 
that he owed all his cares to his fellow-citizens and 
countrymen ; and was under no obligation to barba- 
tians, the declared enemies of Greece. Kings are not 
uled to denials. Artaxerxes, therefore, in the higheſt 
tranſports of rage, ſent to the city of Cos, the native 
place of Hippocrates, and where he was at that time; 

(5) Hippocrat, in epiſt. 
OS commanding 
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* commanding them to deliver up to him that inſolent 
wretch, in order that he might be brought to condign 
puniſhment ; and threatening, in caſe they refuſed, to 
lay waſte their city and ifland in ſuch a manner, that 
not the leaſt footſteps of it ſhould remain. However, 
the inhabitants of Cos were not under the leaſt terror, 
They made anſwer, That the menaces of Darius and 
Xerxes had not been able to prevail with them to gire 
them earth and water, or to obey their orders ; that 
Artaxerxes's threats would be equally impotent ; that, 
let what would be the conſequence, they would never 
give up their fellow-citizen ; and that they depended 
on the protection of the gods. 

Hippocrates had ſaid in one of his letters, that he 
owed himſelf entirely to his country. And indeed the 
inſtant he was ſent for to Athens, he went thither, 
and did not once ſtir out of the city till the plague was 
quite ceaſed. He devoted himſelf entirely to the fer- 
vice of the ſick; and to multiply himſelf, as it were, 
he ſent ſeveral of his diſciples into all parts of the 
country; after having inſtructed them in what manner 
to treat their patients. The Athenians were ſtruck 
with the deepeſt fenſe of gretitude for this generous 
care of Hippocrates. They therefore ordained, by a 
public decree, that Hippocrates ſhould be initiated in 
the moſt exalted myſteries, in the ſame manner as Her- 
cules the ſon of Jupiter; that a crown of gold {hould 
be preſented him, of the value of a thouſand ſtaters *, 
amounting to five hundred piftoles French money; 
and that the decree by which it was granted him, 
ſhould be read aloud by a herald in the public games, 
on the folemn feſtival of Panathenæa; that the free- 
dom of the city ſhould be given him, and himſelf be 
maintained, at the public charge, in the Prytaneum, 
all his lifetime, in caſe he thought proper; in fine, 
that the children of all the people of Cos, whoſe city 
had given birth to ſo great a man, might be maintain- 


The Attic ſtater was a gold coin weighing two drachms. It is n 
the original xpuoay xiAjave | 
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ed and brought up in Athens, in the ſame manner as if 
they had been born there. | 

In the mean time the enemy having marched into 
Attica, came down towards the coaſt, and advancing 
ſtill forward, laid waſte the whole country. Pericles 
ſtill adhering to the maxim he had eſtabliſhed, not to 
expoſe the ſafety of the ſtate to the hazard of a battle, 
would not ſuffer his troops to ſally out of the city: 
however, before the enemy left the plains, he failed to 


peloponneſus with an hundred galleys, in order to 


haſten their retreat by his making ſo powerful a di- 
verſion 3 and after having made a dreadful havock, (as 
he had done the firſt year), he returned into the ci- 
ty. The plague was ſtill there as well as in the fleet, 
and it ſpread to thoſe troops that were beſieging Po- 
ideea. | 

The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, 
who ſaw their country depopulated by two great 
ſcourges, war and peſtilence, began to deſpond, and 
to murmur againſt Pericles ; conſidering him as the 
author of all their calamities, as he had involved them 


in that fatal war. They then ſent a deputation to 


Lacedæmonia, to obtain, if poſlible, an accommoda- 
tion by ſome means or other, firmly refolved to make 
whatever conceſſions ſhould be demanded of them : 
bowever, the ambaſſadors returned back without being 
able to obtain any terms. Complaints and murmurs 
now broke out afreſh; and the whole city was in ſuch 
a trouble and confuſion, as ſeemed to prognoſtieate the 
worſt of evils. Pericles, in the midſt of this univer- 
ſal conſternation, could not forbear aſſembling the 
people ; and endeavoured to ſoften, and at the fame 
time to encourage them, by juſtifying himſelf. The 
* reaſons,” ſays he, which determined you to un- 


* dertake this war, and which you approved at that 


* time, are ſtill the ſame; and are not changed by 
the alteration of circumſtances, which neither you 
e nor myſelf could foreſee. Had it been left to your 
Option to make choice of peace or war, the former 
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& would certainly have been the more eligible : but 
as there was no other means for preſerving your li. 
berty, but by drawing the fword, was it poflible for 
you to heſitate? If we are citizens who truly loye 
© our country, will our private misfortunes make us 
neglect the common welfare of the ſtate? Every 
© man feels the evil which affliéts him, becaule it is 
reſent; but no one is ſenſible of the good which 
will reſult from it, becauſe it is not come. Have 
you forgot the ſtrength and grandeur of your em- 
pire? Of the two parts which form this globe of 
ours, viz. the land and fea, you have abſolute poſ- 
ſeſſion of the latter; and no king, or any other 
power, is able to oppoſe your fleets. It is now your 
duty to preſerve this glory and this empire, or to 
reſign it for ever. Be not therefore grieved becauſe 
you are deprived of a few country-houſes and gar. 
dens, which ought to be conſidered no otherwiſe 
than as the frame of the picture, though you would 
ſeem to make them the picture itſelf. Conſider, 
that if you do but preſerve your liberty, you will 
ealily recover them; but that fhould you ſoffer 
yourſe]ves to be deprived of this blefling, you will 
loſe every valuable poſſeſſion with it. Do not ſhow 
leſs generoſity than your anceſtors, who, for the 
fake of preſerving it, abandoned even their city; 
and who, though they had not inherited ſuch a 
glory from their anceſtors, yet ſuffered the worſt 
of evils, and engaged in the moſt perilous enter- 
priſes, to tranſmit it to you. I will. confeſs, that 
your preſent calamities are exceedingly grievouz, 
and I myſelf am duly ſenſible, and deeply afflicted 
for them. But is it juſt in you to exclaim againſt 
your general, merely for an accident that was net 
to be diverted by all the prudence of man; and to 
* niake him reſponſible for an event, in which he has 
not the leaſt concern? We muſt ſubmit patient) 
to thoſe evils which heaven inflicts upon us, ard 
vigorouſly oppoſe. ſuch as ariſe from our fellow- 
| | «© EXCATUIES. 
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« creatures. As to the hatred and jealouſy which 
attend on your proſperity, they are the uſual lot of 
« all who believe themſelves worthy of commanding. 
« However, hatred and envy are not long-lived, but 
a the glory that accompanies exalted actions is im- 
« mortal. Revolve therefore perpetually in your 
minds, how ſhameful and ignominious it is for men 
to bow the neck to their enemies, and how glorious 
« jt is to triumph over them ; and then, animated by 
this double reflection, march on to danger with 
„joy and intrepidity, and do not crouch ſo tamely in 
« yain to the Lacedæmonians; and call to mind, that 
© thoſe who diſplay the greateſt bravery and reſolu- 
« tion in dangers, acquire the, moſt eſteem and ap- 
« plauſe.” 

The motives of honour and fame, the remembrance 
of the great actions of their anceſtors, the ſoothing 
title of ſavereigns of Greece, and above all, the jea- 
buſy of Sparta, the ancient and perpetual rival of A- 
thens, were the uſual motives which Pericles employ- 
ed to influence and animate the Athenians, and had hi- 
therto never failed of ſucceſs. But, on this occaſion, 
the ſenſe of the preſent evils prevailed over every other 
confideration, and ſtifled all other thoughts. The A- 
thenians indeed did not deſign to ſue the Lacedæmo- 
mans any more for peace, but the ſight and preſence 
only of Pericles was inſupportable to them. The 
therefore deprived him of the command of the army, 
and ſentenced him to pay a fine, which, according to 
ſome hiftorians, amounted to fifteen talents *, and, ac» 
cording to others, fifty. 

However, this public diſgrace of Pericles was net 
0 be very laſting. he anger of the people was ap- 
peated by this firſt effort, and had ſpent itſelf in this 
murious treatment of him, as the bee leaves its ſting 
ln the wound. But he was not now fo happy with 
tegard to his domeſtic evils ; for, beſides bis having 
bolt a great number of his friends and relations by the 

Eilftcen or fifty thouſand French crowns 
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peſtilence, feuds and diviſions had long reigned in bis 
family. Xanthippus, his eldeſt ſon, who himſelf was 
extremely profuſe, and had married a young wife no 
leſs extravagant, could not bear his father's exact c. 
conomy, who allowed him but a very ſmall ſum for 
his pleaſures. This made him borrow money in his 
father's name. When the lender demanded his debt 
of Pericles, he not only refuſed tg pay, but even pro- 
ſecuted bim for it. Xanthippus was fo enraged, that 
he inveighed in the moſt hainous terms againſt his fa. 
ther, exclaiming againſt him in all places, and ridicu- 
ling openly the aſſemblies he held at his houſe, and his 
conferences with the Sophiſts. He did not know, that 
a ſon, though treated unjuſtly, (which was far other- 
wiſe in his caſe), ought to ſubmit patiently to the inju- 
ſtice of his father, as a citizen is obliged to ſuffer that 
of his country. | 

The plague carried off Tanthippus. At the ſame 
time Pericles loſt his ſiſter, with many of his relations 
and beſt friends, whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt wanted in 
the adminiſtration. But he did not fink under theſe 
loſſes ; bis ſtrength of mind was not ſhaken by them ; 
and he was not ſeen to weep or ſhow the uſual marks 
of ſorrow at the grave of any of his relations, till the 
death of Paralus, the laſt of bis legitimate children. 
That rude ſtroke quite amazed him, though he did his 
utmoſt to preſerve his uſual tranquillity, and not ſhow 
any outward ſymptoms of ſorrow. But when he was 
to put the crown of flowers upon the head of his dead 
ſon, he could not ſupport the cruel ſpectacle, nor ſtiſle 
the tranſports of his grief, which forced its way in 
cries, in ſubs, and a flood of tears. 

. Pericles, mifled by the principles of a falſe philoſo- 
phy, imagined, that bewailing the death of bis rela- 
tions and children, would betray a weakneſs that no 
way ſuited the greatneſs of fov] he had ever ſhewn; 
and that, on this occaſion, the ſenſibility of the father 
would fully the glory of the conqueror. Excceding 
error! childiſh lluGon! which either makes hol 
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conſiſt in wild and ſavage cruelty ; or leaving the ſame 
grief and confuſion in the mind, aſſumes a vain outſide 
of conſtancy and reſolution, merely to be admired. 
But does martial bravery extinguiſh nature ? Is a man 
read to all humane ſentiments, becauſe he makes a con- 
is WM iderable figure in the ſtate? Antoninus the Emperor 
ot had a much juſter way of thinking, when, on occa» 
0» WH fon of Marcus Aureliys's lamenting the death of the 
at perſon who had brought him up, he ſaid, * Suffer 
-in to be a man; for neither philoſophy nor ſavercign- 
u- ty renders us inſenſible. 
is Fickleneſs and inconſtancy were the prevailing cha- 
at WM raters of the Athenians ; and as theſe carried them 
r · Won a ſudden to the greateſt exceſſes, they ſoon brought 
u- them back again within the bounds of moderation and 
at Wl gentleneſs. It was not long before they repented the 
mury they had done Pericles, and earneſtly wiſhed to 
me WW ce him again in their aſſemblies. By dint of ſuffer- 
ons ing, they began to bear patiently their. domeſtic miſ- 
in WM fortunes, and to be fired more and more with a zeal 
cle WW for their country's glory; and in their ardor for rein- 
m; hing its affairs, they did not know any perſon more 
rks WF czvable than Pericles of the adminiſtration. Pericles, 
at that time, never ſtirred out of his kouſe, and was 


ren. in the utmoſt grief for the loſs he had ſuſtained. Hows 


bis erer, Alcibiades and the reſt of his friends intreated 
30W him to go abroad, and ſhow himſelf in public. The 
was people aſked him pardon for their ungrateful uſage of 
_ him; and Pericles, moved with their intreaties, and 
ille 


perſuaded that it did not become a good man to har- 
Yu door the leaſt reſentment againſt his country, reſumed 
be government. - 
lolo. About the end of the ſecond campaign, ſome am- 
baſſadors had ſet out from Lacedæmon, in order to 


nog lolicit the King of Perſia's alliance, and engage him 
Vito furniſh a ſum of money for maintaining the fleet: 
ith this reflected great ignominy on the Lacedzmonians, 
ing | 


-* Permitte illi ut homo fit : neque enim vel philoſophia vel impe- 
7 bs tollit allectus. Jul. Capitol. in vit. Antonint Pi. 
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they thereby retracted or ſullied the glorious actions 
they had formerly atchieved in her defence again 
Perſia. -They went by the way of Thrace, in order 
to diſengage, if poſlible, Sicalces from the alliance of 
the Ather.ians, and prevail with him to ſuccour Poti. 
dæa. But they here met with ſome Athenian ambaſ. 
ſadors, who cauſed them to be arreſted, as diſturbers of 
the public peace, and afterwards to be ſent to Athens; 
where, without ſuffering them to be heard, they were 
put to death the fame day, and their bodies thrown 
into the open fields, by way of repriſal on the Lace- 


party in the ſame inhumane manner. It is ſcarce pol- 
{ible to conceive how two cities, which, a little be- 
fore, were ſo ſtrongly united, and ought to have ſhewn 
a mutual civility and forbearance for each other, could 
contract fo inveterate an hatred, and break into ſuch 
cruel acts of violence, as infringe all the laws of war, 
humanity, and nations; and prompted them to ex- 
erciſe greater cruelties upon one another, than if they 
had been at war with barbarians. 
Potidæa had now been beſieged almoſt three years; 
when the inhabitants, reduced to extremities, and in 
ſuch want of proviſions that ſome fed on human fleſh, 
and not expecting any ſuccours from the Peloponne- 
fians, whoſe attempts in Attica had all proved abor- 
tive, ſurrendered on conditions. 'The circumſtances 


were, the ſeverity of the weather, which exceeding: 
ly annoyed the beſiegers; and the prodigious expence 


of the ſiege, which had already colt * two thouſand BY A 
talents T. They therefore came out of the city with 1 
f | ſt 

The army which beſieged Potidæa conſiſted of three thouſand 
men, excluſive of the ſixteen hundred who bad been ſent under ths . ( 
command of Phormio. Every ſoldier received daily two drachme, & % f 
twenty pence French, for maſter and man; and thoſe of the gelle); ex 
bad 1 * ſame pa Thucyd. J. 3» 2 182. 5 a 
1 Six millions. : 5 
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their wives and children, as well citizens as foreign- 
ers, with each but one ſuit of cloaths, and the wo- 
men too, and only a little money to carry them 
home. The Athenians blamed their generals for 
granting this capitulation without their order ; becauſe 
otherwiſe, as the citizens were reduced to the utmoſt 
extremities, they would have ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
They ſent a colony thither. 

(z) The firſt thing Pericles did, after his being re- 
elected generaliſſimo, was, to propoſe the abrogating 
of that law, which he himſelf had cauſed to be enact- 
ech againſt baſtards, when there were legitimate chil- 
dren, It declared, that ſuch only ſhould be conſider- 
ed as true and legitimate Athenians, whoſe fathers 
and mothers were both natives of Athens; and it had 
been executed juſt before with the utmoſt rigor. For 
the * King of Egypt having ſent to Athens a preſent of 
forty thouſand meaſures of corn to bediſtributedamong 
the people, the baſtards, on account of this new law, 
were involved in a thouſand difficulties, till then un- 
practiſed, and which had not been ſo much as thought 
of, Near five thouſand of them were condemned and 
irs ld as flaves, whilſt fourteen thouſand and forty cis 
4 in tens were confirmed in their privileges, and recog- 
eſs, Mriſed as true Athenians. It was thought very ſtrange, 
me- that the author and promoter of this law ſhould him- . 
ſelf deſire to have it repealed. But the Athenians 
were moved to compaſſion at the domeſtic calamities 
of Pericles; fo that they permitted him to enter his 
baſtard, in his own name, in the regiſter of the citi- 
ace Mens of his tribe. | 
A little after he himſelf was infected with the peſti- 
lence, Being extremely ill, and ready to breathe his 
ſt, the principal citizens, and ſuch of his friends as 


(23 A. M. 357s- Ant. J. C. 49:2. | 2 
Plutarch does not name this King. Perhaps it was Inarus, ſon to 
ammetichus King of Libya, who had cauſed part of the Egyptians to 
ke up arms againſt Artaxerxes, and to whom the Athenians, above 
lirty years before, had ſent ſuccours againſt the Perſians, Thucyd. 
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had not forſaken him, diſcourſing together in his bed 
chamber about his rare merit, they ran over his ex 
ploits, and computed the number of his victories; for 
whilſt he was generaliflimo of the Athenians, he ha; 
erected, for the glory of their city, nine trophies, i; 
of as many battles gained by him. They ii 

not imagine that Pericles heard what they were ſaying 
becauſe he ſeemed to have loſt his ſenſes. But it wa 
far otherwiſe ; for not a ſingle word of their diſcourſ 
had eſcaped him; when, breaking ſuddenly from hi 
ſilence 3 © I am ſurpriſed,” ſays he, © that you ſhoul 
ct treaſure up ſo well in your memories, and extol ſe 
« highly, a ſeries of actions in which fortune had ſe 
great a ſhare, and which are common to me with ( 
« many other generals; and at the ſame time ſhoul, 
tc forget the molt glorious circumſtance in my life, 
ee mean, my never having cauſed a ſingle citizen t 
« put on mourning.” Excellent words! which ver 
few in high ſtations can declare with truth. The A 
thenians were deeply afflicted at his death. 
The reader has doubtleſs obſerved, from what hat 
been ſaid of Pericles, that in him were united mo 
qualities which conſtitute the great man; as thoſe o 
the admiral, by his great {kill in naval affairs; of tht 
great captain, by his conqueſts and victories ; of the 
high-treaſurer, by the excellent order in which he put 
the finances; of the great politician, by the exten 
and juſtneſs of his views, by his eloquence. in public 
deliberations, and by the dexterity and addreſs wit 
which he tranſacted affairs; of a miniſter of ſtate, b 
the methods he employed to increaſe trade and pro 
mote the arts in general; in fine, of father of hi 
country, by the happineſs he procured to every indi 
vidual, and which he always had in view, as the trut 
ſcope and end of his adminiſtration. 
But I muſt not omit another characteriſtic whic 
was peculiar to him, He acted with ſo much wil 
dom, moderation, diſintereſtedueſs, and zeal for thi 
public good; he diſcovered, in all things, ſo great 
| ſuperiori 
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ſuperiority of talents, and gave ſo exalted an idea of 
bis experience, capacity, and integrity, that he acqui- 

red the confidence of all the Athenians; and fixed 

in his own favour, during forty years that he go- 

rerned the Athenians, their natural fickleneſs and in- 
conſtancy. He ſuppreſſed that jealouſy, which an ex- 

treme fondneſs for liberty had made them entertain 

zgainſt- all citizens diſtinguiſhed by their merit and 

great authority. But the moſt ſurpriſing circumſtance 

I, he gained this great aſcendant merely by .perſua- 

lon, without employing force, mean artifices, or any 

of thoſe arts which a mean politician excuſes in him- 

If, upon the ſpecious pretence, that the neceſſity of 

the public affairs, and reaſons of ſtate, make them 

neceſſary. 

(a) Anaxagoras died the ſame year as Pericles. 
Putarch relates a circumſtance. concerning him, that 
tappened ſome time before, which muſt not be omit- 
ted. He fays, that this philoſopher, who had volun- 
urily reduced himſelf to exceſlive poverty, in order 
tat he might have the greater leiſure to purſue his ſtu- 
des; finding himſelf neglected in his old age by Pe- 
ncles, who, in the multiplicity of the public affairs, 
had not always time to think of him; * wrapt his 
tloak about his head, and threw himſelf on the ground, 
n the fixed reſolution to ſtarve himſelf. Pericles hear- 
ng of this accidentally, ran with the utmoſt haſte-to 
be philoſopher's houſe, in the deepeſt affliction. He 
conjured him, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt moving terms, 
dot to throw his life away; adding, that it was not 
anaxagoras but himſelf that was to be lamented, if he 
was ſo unfortunate as to loſe ſo wiſe and faithful a 
ſrend ; one who was ſo capable of giving him whole- 
bme counſels, with regard to the preſſing occaſions of 
the ſtate. Anaxagoras then uncovering a litt'e his 
bead, ſpoke thus tohim : Pericles, thoſe whou/e a lam 


(a) Plut. in Pericl. p. 162. | Sh 
* It was the cuſtom for thoſe to cover their heals with their c[oaks, 
ho were reduced to deſpair, and reſolved to die. ' 
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take care to feed it with oil. This was a gentle, and 
at the ſame time a ſtrong and piercing reproach. Pe. 
ricles ought to have ſupplied his wants unaſked. Many 
lamps are extinguiſhed in this manner in a country, 
by the criminal negligence of thoſe who ought to ſup. 
ply them. 


SECT. III. The Lacedemonians beſiege Platæœæ. Ni. 
tylene is taken by the Athenians. Plate ſurrend. 
ers. The plague breaks out again in Athens, 


Fourth and fifth years of the war, 


(b) T HE moſt memorable tranſaction of the fol- 
lowing years, was the ſiege of Platææ by 

the Lacedæmonians. This was one of the moſt fa- 
mous ſieges in antiquity, on account of the vigorous 
. efforts of both parties ; but eſpecially for the glorious 
reſiſtance made by the beſieged, and their bold and Abl 
induſtrious ſtratagem, by which ſeveral of them got I he 
out of the city, and by that means eſcaped the fury of uh 
the enemy. The Lacedzmonians beſieged this place the 
in the beginning of the third campaign. As ſoon as 
they had pitched their camp round the city, in order 
to lay waſte the places adjacent to it, the Platæans in! 
ſent ſome deputies to Archidamus, who commanded mo 
on that occaſion, to repreſent, that he could not at- to! 
tack them with the leaſt ſhadow of juſtice, becavie]M wit! 
that, after the famous battle of Platææ, Pauſanias the fide 
Grecian general offering up a ſacrifice in their city o in: 
Jupiter the Deliverer, in preſence of all the allics, bal wh. 
given them their freedom, to reward their valour and inte 
zcal; and therefore that they ought not to be diſturb ·¶ (1c 
ed in the enjoyment of their liberties, ſince it ball wor 
been granted them by a Lacedæmonian. ArchidanuM. 7 

_ anſwered, that their demand would be very reaſonable, the) 
had they not joined with the Athenians, the profeſſe city 
enemies to the liberty of Greece ; but that, if the ale. 


(6) A. M 3576. Ant. J. C. 428. Thucyd. J. 2. p. 147- 1 this 
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would diſengage themſelves from their preſent alliance, 
or at leaſt remain neuter, they then ſhould be left in 
the full enjoyment of their privileges. The deputies 
replied, that they could not poſſibly come to any a- 
greement, without firſt ſending to Athens, whither their 
wives and children were retired. The Lacedæmo- 
nians permitted them to ſend thither ; when the Athe- 
nians promiſing ſolemnly to ſuccour them to the ute 
moſt of their power, the Platzans reſolved to ſuffer 0 
the laſt extremities rather than ſurrender; and accor- - i 
dingly they informed the Lacedzzmonians from their | 
walls, that they could not comply with what was 
deſired. 

Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to 
witneſs, that he did not firſt infringe the alliance, and 
was not the cauſe of the calamities which might befal 
the Platæans, for having refuſed the juſt and reaſon- 
able conditions offered them, prepared for the ſiege. 
He ſurrounded the city with a circumvallation of trees, 
which were laid longwiſe, very cloſe together, with 
their boughs interwoven, and turned towards the city, 
to prevent any perſon from going out of it. He af- 
terwards threw up a platform to ſet the batteries on; 
in hopes, that as ſo many hands were employed, they 
ſhould ſoon take the city. He therefore cauſed trees 
to be felled on mount Cithæron, and interwove them 
with faſcines, in order to ſupport the terraſs on all 
ſides ; he then threw into it wood, earth, and ſtones ; 
in a word, whatever could help to fill it up. The 
whole army worked night and day, without the leaft 
intermiſſion, during ſeventy days; one half of the 
ſoldiers repoſing themſelves, whilſt the reſt were at 
work. 

The beſieged obſerving that the work began to riſe, 
they threw up a wooden wall upon the walls of the 
city oppoſite to the platform, in order that they might 
always out · top the beſiegers; and filled the hollow of 
this wooden wall with the bricks they took from the 
rubbiſh of the neighbouring houſes ; fo that the wall 
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of timber ſerved in a manner as a defence to keep the 
wall from falling, as it was carrying ups It was cg. 
vered, on the outſide, with hides both raw and dry, 
in order to ſhelter the works and the workmen from 
the fires diſcharged againſt it. In proportion as it roſe, 
the platform was raiſed alſo, which in this manner wag 
carried to a great height. But the beſieged made à 
hole in the oppoſite wall, in order to carry off the 
earth that ſuſtained the platform; which the beſiegers 
perceiving, they put large panniers filled with mortar, 
in the place of the earth which had been removed, be- 
cauſe theſe could not be ſo eaſily carried off. The be- 
ſieged therefore, finding their firſt ſtratagem defeated, 
made a mine under ground as far as the platform, in 
order to ſhelter themſelves, and to remove from it the 
earth and other materials of which it was compoſed, 
and which they gave from hand to hand, as far as the 
city. The beliegers were a conſiderable time without 
perceiving this, till at laſt they found that their work 
did not go forward, and that the more earth they laid 
on, the weaker it grew. But the beſieged judging, 
that the ſuperiority of numbers would at length pre- 
vail ; without amuſing themſelves any longer at this 
work, or carrying the wall higher on the fide towards 
the battery, they contented themſelves with building 
another within, in the form of a half-moon, both 
ends of which joined to the wall; in order that the 
beſieged might retire behind it when the firſt wall 
ſhould be forced ; and fo oblige the enemy to make 
freſh works. 

In the mean time the beſiegers having ſer up their 
machines, (doubtleſs after they had filled up the ditch, 
though Thucydides does not ſay this), ſhook the city 
wall in a very terrible manner; which, though it a- 
larmed the citizens very much, did not however dil- 
courage them. They employed every art that for- 
tification could ſuggeſt againſt the enemy's batteries. 
They prevented the effect of the battering-rams, by 

ropes 
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ropes ® which turned aſide their ſtrokes. They alſo 
employed another artifice : The two ends of a great 
beam were made faſt by long iron chains to two large 
pieces of timber, ſupported at due diſtance upon the 
wall in the nature of a balance; ſo that whenever the 


enemy played their machine, the beſieged lifted up this 


beam, and let it fall back on the head of the battering= 
ram, which quite deadened its force, and conſequent- 
ly made it of no effect. | 

The beſiegers finding the attack did not go on ſue- 
ceſstully, and that a new wall was raiſed againſt their 
platform, deſpaired of being able to ſtorm the place, 
and therefore changed the fiege into a blockade. How- 
ever, they firſt endeavoured to ſet fire to it, imagining 
that the town might caſily be burnt down, as it was fo 
ſmall, whenever a ſtrong wind ſhould rife; for they 
employed all the artifices imaginable, to make them- 
ſelves maſters of it as ſoon as poſlible, and with little 
expence. They therefore threw faſcines into the in- 
tervals between the walls of the city and the intrench- 
ment with which they had ſurrounded them; and fill- 
ed theſe intervals in a very little time, becauſe of the 
multitude of hands employed by them; in order to ſet 
fire, at the ſame time, to different parts of tne city. 
They then lighted the fire with pitch and ſulphur, 
which in a moment made ſuch a prodigious blaze that 
the like was never ſeen. 'FThis invention was ver 
near carrying the city, which had baftted all others: 
for the beſieged could not make head at once againſt 
the fire and the enemy in ſeveral parts of the toon; 
and had the weather favoured the beſiegers, as they 
flattered themſelves it would, it had certainly been ta- 
ken : but hiſtory informs us, that an exceeding heavy 
rain fell, which extinguiſhed the fire. 

This laſt etfort of the beſiegers having been defcated 
as ſucceſsfully as all the reſt, they now turned the ſiege 


The end (downward) of theſe ropes formcd a variety of flip knots, 
vith x hich they catched the head of the bat rmg-ram, which they rat 
lel up by the help of the machine. 
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into a blockade, and ſurrounded the city with a brick 
wall, ſtrengthened on each ſide with a deep foſse. The 
whole army was engaged ſucceſſively in this work, and 
when it was finiſhed, they left a guard over half of it; 
the Bœotians offering to guard the reſt; upon which 
the Lacedzmonians returned to Sparta, about the 
month of October. There were now, in Platzx, but 
four hundred inhabitants, and fourſcore Athenians ; 
with an hundred and ten women to dreſs their victuals, 
and no other perſon, whether freeman or flave ; ll 
the reſt having been ſent to Athens before the ſiege. 
During the campaign, ſome engagements were 
fought both by ſea and land, ' which 1 omit, becauſe of 
No importance. 
+ (Cc) The next ſummer, which was the fourth year 
of the war, the people of Leſbos, the citizens of Me. 
thymne excepted, refolved to break their alliance with 
the Athenians. They had deſigned to rebel before the 
war was declared, but the Lacedæmonians would not 
receive them at that time. 'T he citizens of Mcthymne 
ſent advice of this to the Athenians, affuring them, 
that if an immediate ſuccour was not ſent, the iſland 
would be inevitably loſt. The affliction of the Athe- 
nians, who had ſuſtained great loſſes by the war ard 
the plague, was greatly increaſed, when news was 
brought of the revolt of ſo conſiderable an ifland, 
whoſe forces, which were quite frefh, would now jcin 
the enemy, and reinforce them on a ſudden by the ad. 
dition of a powerful fleet. The Athenians thercfere 
{ent forty galleys deſigned ſor Peloponneſus; which ac. 
cordingly failed for Mitylene, The inhabitants, 
though in great conſternation becauſe they were quite 
unprepared, however put on an appearance of brave- 
ry, and failed out of the port with their ſhips : but, 
being repulſed, they propoſed an accommodation; 
which the Athenians liſtened to, from an apprebenſoo 
that they were not ſtrong enough to reduce the iſland 
to their allegiance. A ſuſpenſion of arms was therefore 
c Thucyd. |. 3. P. 174.—20%.; Diod. I. 12. p. 108. 109. 
| | agree 
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eed upon, during which the Mitylenians ſent am- 
baſſadors to Athens. The fear of not obtaining their 
demands, made them ſend others to Lacedæmonia, to 
delire ſuccours. This was not ill judged, the Athe- 
nians ſending them an anſwer which they had no rea- 
ſon to interpret in their favour, | 

The ambaſſadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous 
royage, being arrived in Lacedzmonia, the Spartans 


deferred giving them audience, till the ſolemnization 


of the Olympic games, in order that. the allies might 
hear the complaints they had to make. I ſhall repeat 
their whole ſpeech on that occaſion, as it may ſerve at 
once, to give a juſt idea of Thucydides's ſtyle, and of 
the diſpoſition of the ſeveral ſtates with regard to the A- 
thenians and Lacedæmonians. We are ſenſible,” ſaid 
the ambaſſadors, © that it is the cuſtom to uſe deſerters 
« well at firſt, becaule of the ſervice they do thole whom 
« they fly to; but to deſpiſe them afterwards, as trai- 
« tors to their country and friends. This is far from 
« being unjuſt, when they have no inducement to ſuch 
« a change; when the ſame union ſubliſts, and the fame 
« ids are reciprocally granted. But it is far other- 
« wiſe between us and the Athenians ; and we intreat 
you not to be prejudiced againſt us, becauſe, after 
«having been treated mildly by the Athenians during 
« the peace, we now renounce their alliance when 
they are unfortunate. For being come hither to de- 
% mand admittance into the number of your friends 


by ſhowing the juſtice and neceſſity of our proce- 
dure; it being impoſlible for a true friendſhip to be 
eſtabliſhed between individuals, or a ſolid alliance 
between cities, unleſs both are founded on virtue, 
and uniformity of principles and ſentiments. 
« To come to the point: The treaty we concluded 
with the Athenians, was not to inflave Greece, 
but to free it from the yoke of the barbarians ; and 
it was concluded after. the retreat of the Perſians, 
* when you renounced the command, We adhered 
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« to it with pleaſure, ſo __ the Athenians con. 
ce tinued to entertain juſt deſigns ; but when we (ay 
t that they diſcontinued the war they were carrying 
4 on againſt the enemy, merely to oppreſs the allies, 
« we could not but ſuſpect their conduct. And 28 
« it was extremely difficult, in fo great a diverſity of 
4 intereſts and opinions, for all of them to continne in 
« ſtrift union; and ſtill harder to make head againſt 
% them, when alone and ſeparated ; they have ſub. 
« jected, by inſenſible degrees, all the allies, except 
cc the inhabitants of Chios, and our people; and uſed 
&« our own forces for this end. For, at the ſame time 
ce that they left us ſeemingly at our liberty, they ob- 
« liged us to follow them; though we could no longer 
ec rely on their words, and had the ſtrongeſt reaſon to 
« fear the like treatment. And indeed, what pro. 
« bability is there, after their inſlaving all the other 
« ſtates, that they ſhould ſhow a regard to us only, 
„ and admit us upon the foot of equals, if they may 
“ become our maſters whenever they pleaſe ; eſpecial- 
« ly as their power increaſes daily, in proportion as 
& qurs leſſens? A mutual fear between confederates, 
« is a ſtrong motive to make an alliance laſting, and 
« to prevent unjuſt and violent attempts, by its keep- 
« ing all things in an equilibrium. Their leaving us 
< the enjoyment of our liberties, was merely becauſe 
« they could not intrench upon them by open force, 
« but only by that equity and ſpecious moderation 
& they have ſhown us. Firſt, they pretended to 
« prove from their moderate conduct in regard to us, 
« that, as we are free, we ſhould not have marched 
« in conjunction with them againſt the other allies, 
« had they not given them juſt grounds for com- 
ce plaint. Secondly, by attacking the weakelt firſſ, 
ce and ſubduing them one after another, they enabled 
te themſelves, by their ruin, to ſubje& the moſt pover- 
ce ful without difficulty, who at laſt would be left a 
« lone and without ſupport : whereas, had they be- 
gun by invading us, at the time that the alſies were 
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« poſſeſſed of all their troops, and were able to make 


* « ſome ſtand, they could not fo eaſily have comple- 
x « ted their deſigns. Beſides, as we had a large fleet, 
*. « which would ſtrengthen conſiderably whatever party 


« we ſhould declare for, this was a check upon them, 
Add to this, that the high regard we have always 
% ſhown for their. republic, and the endeavours we 
nn WM © bave uſed to gain the favour of thoſe who com- 
\. W © panded it, have ſuſpended our ruin. But we had 
ept & been undone, had not this war broke out; which 
ed © the fate of others leaves no room to doubt. 

oy « What friendſhip then, what laſting alliance can 
ob. Wl © be concluded with thoſe who never are friends and 
oor “ allies, but when force is employed to make them 
% © continue ſuch? for, as they were obliged to careſs 
ro. us during the war, to prevent our joining with the 
her “ enemy; we were conſtrained to treat them with 
ay, WM © the ſame regard in time of peace, to prevent their 
nay ll © falling upon us. That which love produces in other 
io]. “ places, was with us the effect of fear. It was this 
ag! circumſtance that made an alliance ſubſiſt ſome time, 
es, “ vhich both parties were determined to break upon 
and “ the very firſt favourable occaſion. Let therefore no 
cp. one accuſe us for-the advantage we now take. We 
» vs Wl © had not always the fame opportunity to ſave, as they 
aſe Ml © had to ruin us; but were under a neceſſity of waiting 
ce, “ one, before we could venture to declare ourſelves. 
« Such are the motives which now oblige us to ſo- 
licit your alliance; the equity and juſtice of which 
appear very ſtrong to us, and conſequently call up- 
on us to provide for our ſafety. We ſhovld have 
claimed your protection before, had you been ſoon- 
er inclined to afford it us ; for we offered ourſelves 
to you, even before the war broke out. We are 
now come, at the perſuaſion of the Bœotians your 


Greece, and join our arms with its defenders z and 
to provide for the fecurity of our ſtate, which 1s 
now in imminent danger. If any thing can be ob- 

| cc jected 
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to fruſtrate the hopes of the Greeks, nor reject up 


jected to our conduct, it is, our declaring ſo preci. 
pitately, with more generoſity than prudence, and 
without having made the leaſt preparations. But 
this alſo ought to engage you to be the more ready 
in 8 us; that you may not loſe the op. 
portunity of protecting the oppreſſed, and aven. 
ging yourſelves on your enemies. There never way 


a more favourable conjuncture than that which now ; 
offers itſelf ; a conjuncture, when war and peſtilence the 
have conſumed their forces, and exhauſted their te 
treaſure : not to mention that their fleet is divided, and 
by which means they will not be in a condition to 
reſiſt you, ſhould you invade them at the ſame time -#hq 
by ſea and land. For they either will leave us to * 
attack you, and give us an opportunity of ſuccour- Ne 
ing you; or they will oppoſe us altogether, and Att 
then you will have but half their forces to deal Wl 
with. : to! 
For the reſt, let no one imagine that you will the 
expole yourſelves to dangers for a people incapable | 
of doing you ſervice. Our country indeed lies at a tha 
conſiderable diſtance from you, but our aid is near fron 
at hand. For the war will be carried on, not in dec 
Attica, as is ſuppoſed, but in that country whoke oy 
revenues are the fupport of Attica, and we are not a f 
far from it. Conſider alſo, that in abandoning us, e. 
ou will increaſe the power of the Athenians by the et 
addition of ours; and that no ſtate will then dare io bor 
take up arms againſt them. But in ſuccouring us, dre 
you will ſtrengthen yourſelves with a fleet which you ſely 
ſo much want; you will induce many other people, ple. 
after our example, to join you; and you will tabe “ 
off the reproach caſt upon you, of abandoning thok | 
who have recourſe to your protection, which vile 
be no inconſiderable advantage to you during the and 
courle of the war. | em 
« We therefore implore you, in the name of ]u like 
piter Olympius, in whoſe temple we now are, nt ” 


6 pliants 


* 


« geous, and whoſe ruin may be infinitely pernicious 
« to you. Show yourſelves ſuch now, as the idea 
« entertained of your generoſity, and the extreme dan- 
« ger to which we are reduced, may demand ; that is, 
« the protectors of the afflifted, and the deliverers of 
« Greece.” 

The allies, ſtruck with theſe reaſons, admitted 
them into the alliance of Peloponneſus. An incurſion 
into the enemy's country was immediately reſolved, 
and that the allies ſhould rendezvous at Corinth with 
two thirds of their forces. The Lacedzmonians ar- 
rived firſt, and prepared engines for tranſporting the 
ſhips from the gulf of Corinth into the ſea of Athens, 
in order to invade Attica both by ſea and land. The 
Athenians were no leſs active on their ſide ; but the 
allies, being employed in their harveſt, and beginning 
to grow weary of the war, were a long time before 
they met. f 

During this interval, the Athenians, who perceived 
that all theſe preparations were made. againſt them, 
from a ſuppoſition that they were very weak ; to un- 


deceive the world, and ſhow that they alone were able 


to ſupport a fleet without the aid of Leſbos, put to ſea 
a fleet of an hundred fail, which they manned with 
citizens. as well as foreigners ; not exempting a ſingle 
citizen, except ſuch only as were obliged to ſerve on 


horſeback, or whoſe revenue amounted to five hun- 


dred meaſures of corn. After having ſhewed them- 
ſelves before the iſthmus of Corinth, the more to diſ- 
play their power, they made deſcents into whatever 
parts of Peloponneſus they pleaſed. 

The world never faw a finer fleet. The Athenians 
guarded their own country, and the coaſts of Eubcea 
and Salamis, with a fleet of an hundred ſhips: they 
cruiſed round Peloponneſus with another fleet of the 
like number of veſſels, wichuut including their fleet 
before Leſbos and other places. The whole amounted 
to upwards of two hundied and fifty galleys. The ex- 

| pences 
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« pliants, whoſe preſervation may be highly advanta- 
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pences of this powerful armament entirely exhauſted 
their treaſure, Which had been very much drained be 
fore, by that of the ſiege of Potidæa. 
. The Lacedzmonians, greatly ſurpriſed at ſo formi 
dable a fleet, which they no wiſe expected, returned 
with the utmoſt expedition to their own country, and 
only ordered forty galleys to he fitted out for the ſuc 
cour of Mitylene. The Athenians had ſent a rein 
forcement thither, conſiſting of a thouſand heavy 
armed troops; by whoſe aſſiſtance they made a contra 
vallation, with forts in the moſt commodious places 
ſo that it was blocked up, both by ſea and land, i 
the beginning of winter. The Athenians were in ſuc 
great want of money for carrying on this ſiege, that 
they were reduced to aſſeſs themſelves, which they had 
never done before, and by this means two hundrec 
* talents were ſent to it. 

Cd) The people of Mitylene being in want of all 
things, and having waited to no purpoſe for the ſuc 
cours which the Lacedæmonians had promiſed them 
ſurrendered, upon condition that no perſon ſhould be 
put to death or impriſoned, till the ambaſſadors, who 
they ſhould ſend to Athens, were returned ; and that 
in the mean time, the troops ſhould be admitted inte 
the city. As ſoon as the Athenians had got poſſeſſion 
of the city, ſuch of the factious Mityleneans as had 
fled to the altars for refuge, were conveyed to Tene 
dos, and afterwards to Athens. There the affair of 
the Mityleneans was debated, As their revolt had 
greatly exaſperated the people, becauſe not preceded b 
any ill treatment, and it ſeemed a mere effect of their 
© batred for the Athenians; in the firſt tranſports of 
their rage, they reſolved to put all the citizens tc 
death indiſcriminately, and to make all the wome 
and children flaves ; and immediately they ſent a gal 
ley to put the decree in execution. 

But night gave them leiſure to make different 10Woyj 


(4) A.M. 3577. Ant. J. C. 427. 
Two hundred thouſand crowns, about 45,0001. Sterling. 
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gections. This ſeverity was judged too cruel, and 
carried farther than conſiſted with juſtice. They imaged 
to themſelves the fate of that unhappy city, entirely 
tbandoned to ſlaughter, and repented their having 
involved” the innocent with the guilty. This ſadden 
change of the Athenians gave the Mitylencan ambaſ- 
adors ſome little glimmerings of hope; and they pre- 
mailed ſo far with the magiſtrates, as to have the af- 
für debated a ſecond time. Cleon, who had ſuggeſted 
the firſt decree, a man of a fiery temper, and who 
had great authority over the people, maintained his 


change with every wind, and to annul in the morning 
what they had decreed the night before ; and that it 
was highly important to take an exemplary vengeance 
E the Mityleneans, in order to awe the reſt of their 
allies, who were every where ready to revolt. 
Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the firſt 
iſembly, now oppoſed his reflections more ſtrongly 
than before. After deſcribing, in a tender and pathe- 
tic manner, the deplorable condition of the Mitylene- 
that ans, whoſe minds; he ſaid, muſt neceſſarily be on the 
int ay whilſt they were expecting a ſentence that was 
on to etermine their fate; he repreſented to the Athe- 
bac nians, that the fame of their mildneſs and clemency 
ene bad always reflected the higheſt honour on them, and 
ur oi diſtinguiſhed them gloriouſly from all other nations: 
badzz be obſerved, that the citizens of Mitylene had been 
ed bi drawn involuntarily into the rebellion; a proof of 
their which was, their ſurrendering the city to them, the 
ts tant it was in their power to do it: they therefore, 
ns d dy this decree,” would murder their benefactors, and 
omeußz eon ſequently be both unjuſt and ungrateful, in puniſh» 
ing the innocent with the guilty. He obſerved far- 
ther, that ſuppoſing the Mityleneans in general were 
pilty, it would however be for the intereſt of the 
Athenians to diſſemble, in order that the rigorous pu- 
niſhment they had decreed might not exalperate the 
VoL, III. . H h reſt 


opinion with great vehemence and heat. He repre- 
ſented, that it was unworthy a wile government to 
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reſt of the allies 3- and that the beſt way to put a ſtop 
to the evil, would be, to leave room for repentance, 
and not plunge people into deſpair, by the abſolute 
and irrevocable refuſal of a pardon. His opinion 
therefore was, that they ſhould examine very delibe. 
rately the cauſe of thoſe factious Mityleneans who had 
been brought to Athens, and pardon all the reſt. 
The aſſembly was very much divided, ſo that Dig. 
dorus carried it only by a few votes. A ſecond galley 
was therefore immediately fitted out. It was furniſhed 
with every thing that might accelerate its courſe ; and 
the ambaſſadors of Mitylene promiſed a great reward 
to the crew, provided they arrived time enough- They 
therefore did not quit their oars, even when they took 
ſuſtenance, but eat and drank as they rowed, and took 
their reſt alternately ; and, very happily for them, the 
wind was favourable. The firſt galley had got a day 
and night's fail before them ; but as thoſe on board 


carried ill news, they did not make great haſte. Its - 
arrival before the city had ſpread the utmoſt conſterna- M® 
tion in every part of it; but it-increaſed infinitely, .“ 
when the decree, by which all the citizens were ſen- 4 2 


tenced to die, was read in a full aſſembly. Nothing 
was now heard in all places but cries and loud laments, 
The moment that the ſentence was going to be put in 
execution, advice came that a ſecond galley was ar- 
rived, Immediately the cruel maſſacre was ſuſpended. 
The aſſembly was again convened z and the decree 
which granted a pardon, was liſtened to with ſuch a ſi- 
Tence and joy as is much eaſier conceived than expreſſed, 
All the factious Mityleneans, though upwards ot a 
thouſand, were put to death. The city was afterwards 
diſmantled ; the ſhips delivered up; and the whole 
3ſland, the city of Methymne excepted, was divided 
| Into three thouſand parts or portions; three hundred 
of which were conſecrated to the ſervice of the gods; 
and the reſt divided by lot, among ſuch Athenians as 


were ſent thicher, to whom the natives of the country 
7 gave 
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e a revenue of two * minæ for every portion; on 
wich condition they were permitted to keep poſſeſ- 
eon of the iſland, but not as proprietors. The cities 
" Wh which belonged to the Mityleneans on the coaſt of 
, were all ſubjected by the Athenians, | 
| (ec) During the winter of the preceding campaign, 
the inhabitants of Platz, having loft all hopes of 
” Wh faccour, and being in the utmoſt want of proviſions, 
3 formed a reſolution to cut their way through the ene- 
WE but half of them, ſtruck with the greatneſs of 
; ee danger, and the boldneſs of the enterpriſe, entire- 
1 y loſt courage when they came to the execution; but 


1 bt reſt, who were about two hundred and twenty fol- 
5 diers, perſiſted in their reſolution, and eſcaped in the 
following manner. 


w Before I begin the deſcription of their , eſcape, it 
ind vill de proper to inform my readers, in what ſenſe I 
Its ule certain expreſſions I ſhall employ in it. In ſtrictneſs 
a of ſpeech, the line or fortification which is made round 
cy a cy when beſieged, to prevent ſallies, is called con- 
(on. NVvallatien; and that which is made to prevent any 
Jing ſuccours fr om without, is named circumvallation, 
Both theſe fortifications were uſed in this ſiege; how- 
i iner, for brevity's lake, I ſhall uſe only the former term. 
: The contravallation conſiſted of two walls, at ſix- 
ged. Ween feet diſtance one from the other. The ſpace be- 


tween the two walls being a kind of platform or ter- 


*. aſs, ſeemed to be but one ſingle building, and com- 
ged., Poeſed a range of caſerns or barracks, where the ſol - 
; tiers had their lodgings. Lofty towers were built a- 
nds found it at proper diſtances, extending from one wall 
ole the other, in order that they might be able to de- 
vided end themſelves at the ſame time againſt attacks from 
adredithin or without, There was no going from one 
* alern to another, without croſſing thoſe towers. And 
as n the top of the wall was a parapet on both ſides, 


(e) Thucyd. 1 3. Þ 185.— 188. ; | 


The Attic mina was worth an hundred drachms, that is, fifty 
rench lyres, *» | 
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where a guard was commonly kept; but in rainy 
weather, the ſoldiers uſed to ſhelter themſelves in the 
towers, which ſerved in the nature of guard-houſes. 
Such was the contravallation ; on both ſides of which 
was a ditch, the earth of which had been employed in 
making the bricks of the wall. 

The beſieged firſt took the height of the wall, by al 


counting the rows of bricks which compoſed it ; and - 
this they did at different times, and employed ſeveral : 
men for that purpoſe, in order that they might nor Ml © 
miſtake in the calculation. This was the eaſier, be. yy 
cauſe as the wall ſtood but at a ſmall diſtance, cveyM *: 
part of it was very viſible. They then made ladders ra 
of a proper length. | Fo on - 

All things being now ready for executing the deſign, MW 
the beſieged left the city one night when there was no * 
moon, in the midſt of a ſtorm of wind and rain. Af. 92 
ter croſſing the firſt ditch, they drew near to the wall 5 | 
undiſcovered, throvgh the darkneſs of the night; not © 
to mention that the noiſe made by the rain and wind * 
prevented their being heard. They marched at ſon *© 
diſtance from one another, to prevent the Claſhing 0 5 0 
their arms, which were light, in order that thoſe whe er 
carried them might be the more active; and one H 
their legs was naked, to keep them from ſliding ſ . 
eaſily in the mire. Thoſe who carried the ladders 5 
laid them in the ſpace between the towers, where the 1 1 
knew no guard was poſted, becauſe it rained. Tb ©-* 
inſtant twelve men mounted the ladders, armed witli * 
only a coat of mail and a dagger, and marched d hp 
rectly to the tower, fix on each fide. They wer 5 | 
followed by ſoldiers armed only with javelins, tha * 
they might mount the eaſier; and their ſhields welt > 
carried after them, to be uſed in the charge. 7 

When moſt of theſe were got to the top of ti es 
wall, they were diſcovered by the falling of a tile, whic "a 
one of their comrades, in taking hold of the para l 
had thrown down. The alarm was immediately giv 1 


from the towers, and the whole camp approached i 
| h | i wal 
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wall, withont diſcovering the occaſion of the outery, 
from the gloom of the night, and the violence of the 
florm. Beſides which, thoſe who had ſtaid behind 
in the city, beat an alarm at the ſame time in ano» 
ther guarter, to make a diverſion ; ſo that the enemy 
did not know which way to turn themſelves, and were 
afraid to quit their poſts. - But a corps-de-reſerve of 
three hundred men, who were kept for any unfore- 
ſeen accident that might happen, quitted the contra - 
vallation, and ran to that part where they heard the 
noiſe; and torches were held up towards Thebes, to 
ſhow that they muſt run that way. But thoſe in the 
city, to render the ſignal of no uſe, made others at 
the ſame time in different quarters, having prepared 
them on the wall for that purpoſe. 
8, In the mean time, thoſe who had mounted firſt 
having poſſeſſed themſelves of the two towers which 
flanked the interval where the ladders were ſet, and 
having killed thoſe ho guarded them, poſted them- 
ſelyes there to defend the paſſage, and keep off the 
beſiegers. Then ſetting ladders from the top of the 
wall againſt the two towers, they cauſed a good num- 
ber of their comrades to mount, in order to keep off, 
by che diſcharge of their arrows, as well thoſe who 
were advancing to the foot of the wall, as the others 
who were haftening from the neighbouring towers. 
Whilſt this was doing, they had time to ſet up ſeveral 
adders, and to throw down the parapet, that the reſt 
might come up with greater caſe. As faſt as they 
came up, they went down on the other ſide, and drew 
up near the foſze on the outſide, to thootat thoſe who 
appeared. After they were paſted over, the men who 
were in the towers came down laſt, and made to the 
folse to follow after the reſt. e 
That inſtant the guard of three hundred, with 


th Jos 
1 torches, came up. However, as the Platæans ſaw 
phic . . - . 1 
rel their enemies by this light better than they were ſeen 
ri by them, they took a ſurcr aim; by which means the 


laſt croſſed the ditch, , without being attacked in their 
| 5 A pallage 3 


* 
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cht 

paſlage : however, this was not done without difficul-· Wl geſ 
ty, becauſe the ditch was froze over, and the ice hac 
would not bear, on account of the thaw and heavy Lad 
rains. The: violence of the ſtorm was of great ad. Wl to 
vantage to them. SLID fur 
Alfter all were paſſed, they took the road towards det 
Thebes, the better to conceal their retreat; becauſe oll 
it was not likely that they had fled towards a city of W fon 
the enemy's. Immediately they perceived the beſie- MW nia! 
gers, with torches in their hands, purſaing them in the Wl hol 
road that led to Athens. After keeping that of Thebes, ¶ plo 
about fix or ſeven “ ſtadia, they turned ſhort toward Wl poſ 
the mountain, and reſumed the route of Athens; whi- W whi 
ther two hundred and twelve arrived, out of two ere 
hundred and twenty who had quitted the place; the Wl for! 
reſt having returned back to it through fear, one M * i 
archer excepted, who was taken on the fide of the “t 
foſse of contravallation. The beſiegers, after having Wl * « 
purſued them to no purpoſe, returned to their camp. 6:1 
In the mean time, the Platzans who remained in 
the city, ſuppoſing that all their companions had been 
killed, (becauſe thoſe who were returned, to juſlify Wl © : 
themſelves, affirmed they were), ſent a herald to de. Ml © t 
mand the dead bodies; but being told the true ſtate MW © | 
of the affair, he withdrew. ' | - 121 4 
About the end of the following campaign, MW * 1 
which is that wherein Mitylene was taken, the Pla- WM © 1 
tæans being in abſolute want of provifions, and un- © 1 
able to make the leaſt defence, ſurrendered, upon con- WM * | 
dition that they ſhould not be puniſhed till they had“ 
been tried and adjudged in form. of juſtice. Five com-“ 
miſhoners came for this purpoſe from Lacedzmon ; “ 
and theſe, without charging them with any crime, bare- MW . « 
ly aſked them whether they had done any ſervice to Ml ſho 


the Lacedæmonians and the allies in this war. The nia 
Platzans were much ſurpriſed, as well as puzzled, at WW Tt 
this queſtion ; and were ſenſible, that it had been ſug-¶ hat 
NY Y Thvcyd. J. 3. p. 208.— 220; Died. I. 12. P- Log. del 
;  * Upwards of a quarter of a league, cec 
5 = 2 geſted 


* 
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geſted by the Thebans, their profeſſed enemies, who 


had vowed their deſtruction. They therefore put the 


Lacedæmonians in mind of the ſervices they had done 
to Greece in general, both at the battle of Artemi. 


ſum, and that of Platzz ; and particularly in Lace- 


dæmonia, at the time of the earthquake, which was 
followed by the revolt of their ſlaves. The only rea- 
ſon, they declared, of their having joined the Athe- 
mans afterwards, was, to defend themſelves from the 
hoſtilities of the Thebans, againſt whom they had im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of the Lacedzmonians to no pur. 
poſe : That if that was imputed to them as a crime, 
which was only their misfortune, it ought not how- 
ever entirely to obliterate the remembrance of their 
former ſervices. © Caſt your eyes,” ſaid they,“ on the 
* monuments of your anceſtors which you ſee here, 
© to whom we annually pay all the honours. which 


« can be rendered to the manes of the dead. You 


thought fit to intruſt their bodies with us, as we 
« were eye-Witnelles of their bravery: and yet you 
„will now give up their aſhes to their murderers, in 
* abandoning us to the Thebans, who fought againſt 
them at the battle of Platxz. Will you inſlave a 
« province where Greece recovered its liberty? Will 
you deſtroy the temples of thoſe gods to whom 
you owe the victory? Will you aboliſh the memo- 
4 ry of their founders, who contributed ſo greatly to 
your ſafety? On this occaſton, we may venture to 
« ſay, our intereſt is inſeparable from your glory; and 
% you cannot deliver up your ancient friends and be- 
© nefaCtors to the unjuſt hatred of the Thebans, with- 
cout eternal infamy to yourſelves.” Erie 

One would conclude, that theſe juſt remanſtrances 
ſhould have made ſome impreſſion on the Lg&edemo- 
mans; but they were biaſſed more by the anſwer the 
Thebans made, and which was expreſſed in the moſt 


havghty and bitter terms againſt the Platzans ; and 


deſides, they had brought their inſtructions from La- 
cedæmon. They ſtood therefore to their * 
ſtion, 
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ſion, Whether the Platæans had done them any fer. 
vice ſence the war ? and making them paſs one after 
another, as they ſeverally anfwered No, he was im. 
mediately butchered, and not one eſcaped. About 
two hundred were killed in this manner; and twenty. 
five Athenians, who were among them, met with the 
ſame unhappy fate. Their wives, who had been ta- 
ken priſoners, were made ſlaves. The Thebans after. 
wards peopled their city with exiles from Megara and 
Platiez ; but the year after they demoliſhed it entirely, 
It was in this manner the Lacedæmonians, in the 
hopes of reaping great advantages from the Thebans, 


ſacrificed the Platæans to their animoſity, ninety · three 


after their firſt alliance with the Athenians. 
(Ce) In the ſixth year of the war of Peloponneſus, 
the plague broke out anew in Athens, and again 


ſwept away great numbers. 


src. IV. The Athenians poſſeſs themſelves of Pylus, 


and are afterwards beſieged in it. The Spartans 
are ſhut up in the little iſland of Sphaeria. Clem 
mates himſelf maſter of it. Artaxerxes dics. 


The ſixth and ſeventh years of the war. 


1 Pass over ſeveral particular incidents of the ſuc- 
1 ceeding campaigns, which differ very little from 
one another; the Lacedzemonians making regularly 
every year incurſions into Attica, and the Athenians 
into Peloponneſus: I likewiſe omit ſome ſieges in 
different places. ( That of Pylus, a little city of 
Meſſenia, only * four hundred furlongs from Lacedæ- 
mon, was one of the moſt conſiderable. The Athenians, 
headed by Demoſthenes, had taken that city, and for- 
tified themſelves very ſtrongly in it. This was tlie ſe - 


- venth year of the war. The Lacedæmonians left At- 


* 


2 A. M. 2578. 'Ant. J. * 425. Thueyd. J. 8. p. 232. 
(b) A. M. 3579. Ant. J. C. 425, Thucyd. I. 4. p. 253-— 200 


Diod. I. 12. p. 112.—1 14. 


Twenty French leagues. 


ticd 


meat; with half this quantity for the ſervants, $ 
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tica immediately, in order to go and recover, if poſlible, 
that place; and accordingly they attacked it both by 
ſea and land. Braſidas, one of their leaders, ſignali- 
ſed himſelf here by the moſt extraordinary aëſs of 
bravery. Oppoſite to the city was a little iſland called 
Sphatteria, whence the beſieged might be greatly an- 
noyed, and the entrance of the harbour ſhut up. They 
therefore threw a choſen body of Lacedæmonians in- 
to it, making in all four hundred and twenty, exclu- - 
five of the Helots. A battle was fought at ſea, in 
which the Athenians were victorious, and accordingly 
erected a trophy. They ſurrounded the iſland ; and 
ſet a guard in every part of it, to prevent any of the 
inhabitants from going out, or any proviſions from be- 
ing brought in to them. ö 

The news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the 
magiſtrate thought the affair of the utmoſt importance, 
and therefore came himſelf upon the ſpot, in order that 
he might be better able to take proper meaſures; 
when concluding that it would be impoſſible for him 
to ſave thoſe who were in the iſland, and that they at 
Jaſt muſt neceſſarily be ſtarved out, or be taken by 
ſome other means, he propoſed an accommodation. 
A ſuſpenſion of arms was concluded, in order to give 
the Lacedzmonians time to fend to Athens; but up- 
on condition that in the mean time they ſhould ſur- 
render up all their galleys, and not attack the place 
either by ſea or land, till the return of the ambaſſa- 
dors: That if they complied with theſe conditions, 
the Athenians would permit them to carry proviſions 
to thoſe who were in the iſland, at the“ rate of fo 
much for the maſter, and bait for the ſervant; and 


that the whole ſhould be done publicly, and in ſight 


of both armies: That, on the other ſide, the Athe- 
nians ſhould be allowed to keep guard round the iſland, 


to prevent any thing from going in or out of it, but 


For the maſters, two Attic chanices of flour, making about four 
pounds and a half, two cotyles, or half. pints of wine, and a piece of 


ſhould 
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| ſhould not attack it in any manner: That in caſe this 
agreement ſhould be infringed in the leaſt, the truce 
would be broke; otherwiſe that it ſhould continue in 
full force till the return of the ambaſſadors, whom tit; 
Athenians obliged themſelves, by the articles, to con. 
vey backwards and forwards ; and that then the Lace. 
dzmonians ſhould have their ſhips reſtored, in the ſame 
condition in which they had been delivered up. Such 
were the articles of the treaty. The Lacedæmonians 
began to put it in execution, by ſurrenderivg «bout 
threeſcore ſhips ; after which they ſent ambaſſadors to 
Athens. 

Being admitted to audience before the people, they 
began by ſaying, that they were come to the Athe. 
nians to ſue for that peace, which they themſelves were, 
a little before, in a condition to grant : That they now 
might acquire the glory of having reſtored the tran- 
quillity of all Greece, as the Lacedemonians conſent. 
ed to their being arbitrators in this treaty : That the 
danger to which their citizens were expoſed in the iſland, 
had determined them to take ſuch a ſtep as could not 
but be very grating to the Lacedæmonians: however, 
that their affairs were far from being deſperate, and 
therefore that now was the time to eſtabliſh, between 
the two republics, a firm and ſolid friendſhip ; be 
cauſe the affairs of both were ſtill fluctuating, and for- 
tune had not yet declared abſolutely in favour of ei- 
ther: That the gods frequently abandon thoſe whom 
ſucceſs makes proud, by ſhifting the ſcene, and ren- 
dering them as unfortunate as they before had been 
happy : That they ought to conſider, that the fate of 
arms is very uncertain; and that the means to eſta- 
bliſh a laſting peace, is not to triumph over an enemy 
by oppreſſing him, but to agree to a reconciliation on 
juſt and reaſonable terms: for then, conquered by ge- 
neroſity, and not by violence, his future thoughts be- 
ing all employed, not on revenge, but on gratitude, he 
is delighted, and thinKs it his duty to obſerve his en- 
gagements with inviolable fidelity. 
Le The 
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The Athenians had now an happy opportunity for 
terminating the war, by a peace which would have 
deen as-glortous to them, as advantageous to all Greece. 
But Cleon, who had a great aſcendant over the people, 
prevented its taking effect. They therefore anſwered, 
by his advice, that thoſe who were in the iſland ſhould 
firſt ſurrender at diſcretion ; and afterwards be carried 
to Athens, on the condition of being ſent back from 
it, as ſoon as the Lacedzmonians ſhould have reſto- 
red the cities, c. which the Athenians had been for- 
ced to give up by the laſt treaty ; and that theſe things 
being done, a firm and laſting peace ſhould be conclu- 


ded. The Lacedzmonians demanded, that deputies. 


hould be appointed, and that the Athenians ſhould 
engage to ratify what they ſhould conclude. But Cle- 
on exclaimed againſt this propoſal, and ſaid, it was 
plain they did not deal fairly, ſince they would. not 
tranſat with the people, but with particular men, 
whom they might eaſily bribe ; and that, if they had 
any thing to offer, they ſhould do it immediately. The 
Lacedæmonians, finding there was no poſlibility for 
them to treat with the people, without adviſing with their 
allies ; and that if any thing had been granted by them 
to their prejudice, they mult be reſponſible for it, went 
away without concluding any thing ; fully perſuaded, 


that they muſt not expect equitable treatment from 


the Athenians, in the preſent ſtate of their affairs and 
dipoſition from proſperity. 3 

As ſoon as they were returned to Pylus, the ſuſpen- 
lon ceaſed: but when the Lacedæmonians came to 
demand back their ſhips, the Athenians refuſed to give 
them up, upon pretence that the treaty had been in- 
ringed in ſome particulars of little conſequence. The 


Lacedæmonians inveighed ſtrongly againſt this refuſal, 


as being a manifeſt perfidy ; and immediately prepared 
for war with greater vigour and animoſity than before. 
A baughty carriage in 3 and want of faith in the 
obſervation of treaties, never fail, at laſt, to involve a 
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people in great calamities. This will appear by what 
follows. 

The Athenians continued to keep a ſtrict guard 
round the iſland, to prevent any proviſions from being 
brought into it, and hoped they ſhould ſoon be able 
to ſtarve out the inhabitants. But the Lacedzmoniang 
engaged the whole country in their intereſt by the 
views of gain, laying a heavy tax upon proviſions, 
and giving ſuch ſlaves their freedom as ſhould run any 
into it. Provifions were therefore now brought, at 
the hazard of mens lives, from all parts of Peloponne- 
ſus. There were even divers, who ſwam from the 
coaſt to the iſland, oppoſite to the harbour, and drew 
after them goats {kins filled with pounded linſeed, and 
poppies mixed with honey. | ; 

Thoſe who were beſieged in Pylus were reduced to 
almoſt the like extremities, being in want both of wa. 
ter and proviſions. When advice was brought to A. 
thens, that their-countrymen, ſo far from reducing the 
enemy by famine, were themſelves almoſt ſtarved; it 


was feared, that as it would not be poſſible for the 
fleet to ſubſiſt during the winter, on a deſert coaſt 


which belonged to the enemy, nor to lie at anchor in 
ſo dangerous a road, the iſland muſt by that means be 
leſs ſecurely guarded, which would give the priſoners 
an opportunity of eſcaping. But the circumſtance they 
chiefly dreaded was, leſt the Lacedæmonians, after 
their countrymen were once extricated from their 
danger, ſhould refuſe to hearken to any conditions of 
peace; ſo that they now repented their having refuſed 

it when offered them. : | 
Cleon faw plainly that theſe complaints would termi- 
nate in him. He therefore began by aſſerting, that it 
was all a falſe report concerning the extreme want © 
proviſions, to which the Athenians, both within and 
without Pylus, were ſaid to be reduced. He next ex- 
claimed, in preſence of the people, againſt the ſupine- 
neſs and inactivity of the leaders who beſieged the 
iftand ; pretending, that were they to exert the leak 
| | © bravery) 
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bravery, they might ſoon take the iſland; and that 
had he commanded, he would ſoon have taken it. 
Upon this he was immediately appointed to command 
the expedition; Nicias, who was before elected, re- 
figning voluntarily that honour to him, either through 
weaknels, for he was naturally timid, or out of a po- 
litical view, in order that the ill ſucceſs which it was 
generally believed Cleon would meet with in this en- 
terpriſe, might loſe him the favour of the people. But 
now Cleon was greatly ſurpriſed, as well as imbarraſſ- 
ed; for he did not expect that the Athenians would 
take him at his word, he being a finer talker than 
ſoldier, and much more able with his. tongue than his 
ſword, However, he deſired leave to wave the honour 
they offered him, for which he alledged ſeveral excuſes : 
but finding that the more he declined the command, 
the mare they preſſed him to accept it, he changed his 
note; and ſupplying his want of courage with rodo- 
montade, he declared before the whole aſſembly, with 


a firm and reſolute air, that he would bring, in twenty 


days, thoſe of the iſland priſoners, or loſe his life. 
The whole aſſembly, on hearing thoſe words, ſet up a 
laugh; for they knew the man. 
Cleon however, contrary to the expectation of eve- 
ry body, made good his words. He, and Demoſthe- 
nes, the other chief, landed in the iſland, attacked 
the enemy with great vigour, drove them from poſt 
to poſt, and gaining ground perpetually, at laſt forced 
them to. the extremity of the iſland. The Lacedz- 
monians had ſtormed a fort that was thought inacceſſi- 
ble. There they drew up in battle-array, faced about 
to that ſide only where they could be attacked, and de- 
tended themſelves like ſo many lions. As the engage- 
ment had held the greateſt part of the day, and the 
ſoldiers were oppreſſed with heat and wearineſs, and 


parched with thirlt, the general of the Meſſenians, di- 


reting himſelf to Cleon and Demoſthenes, ſaid, that 
all their efforts would be to no purpoſe, unleſs they 


charged their enemies rear; and promiſed, if they 
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would give him but ſome troops armed with miſſive 
weapons, that he would endeavour to find a paſſage, 
Accordingly he and his followers climbed up certain 
ſteep and craggy places which were not guarded ; when 
coming down unperceived into the fort, he appeared 
en a ſudden at the backs of the Lacedzmonians, which 
entirely "damped their courage, and afterwards com- 
eted their overthrow. © They now made but a very 
teeble reſiſtance ; and being oppreſſed with numbers, 
attacked on all ſides, and dejected through fatigue and 
deſpair, they began to give way : but the Athenians 
ſeized on all the paſſes to cut off their retreat. Cleon 
. and Demoſthenes, finding that, ſhould the battle con- 
tinue, not a man of them would eſcape, and being de- 
ſirous of carrying them alive to Athens, they com- . 
manded their ſoldiers to deſiſt ; and cauſed proclama- 
tion to be made by a herald, for them to lay down 
their arms, and ſurrender at diſcretion. At theſe words, 
the greateſt part lowered their ſhields, and clapped 


their hands in token of approbation. A kind of ſuf. {M.7 
penſion of arms was agreed upon; and their com- 11 
mander deſired leave might be granted him, to diſpatch — 
a-meſſenger to the camp, to know the reſolution of 


the generals. This was not allowed; bur they called 
heralds from the coaſt ; and after ſeveral] meſlages, a 
Lacedæmonian advanced forward, and cried aloud, 
that they were permitted to treat with the enemy, pro- 
vided they did not ſubmit to diſhonourable terms. 
Upon this they held a conference; after which they 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, and were kept till the next 
day. The Athenians then raiſing a trophy, and reſto- 
ring the Lacedæmonians their dead, imbarked for their 
own country, after diſtributing the priſoners among 
the ſeveral ſhips, and committing the guard of them 
to the captain of the galleys. 

In this battle an hundred and twenty-eight Lacedæ- 


monians fell, out of four hundred and twenty, which Na F 
was their number at fiſt z ſo that there ſurvived not 
quite three hundred, an hundred and twenty of whom 
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were Spartans, that is, inhabitants of the city of Spar- 
ta. The ſiege of the iſland, to compute from the be- 
inning of it, including the time employed in the truce, 
bad laſted threeſcore and twelve days. They all now left 
Pylus ; and Cleon's promiſe, though fo vain and raſh, 
was found literally true. But the molt ſurpriſing cir- 
cumſtance was, the capitulation that had been made; 
for it was believed, that the Lacedzzmonians, fo far 
from ſurrendecing their arms, would die ſword in hand. 

Being come to Athens, they were ordered to re- 
main priſoners till a peace ſhould be concluded, pro- 
vided the Lacedzmonians did not make any incurſions 
into their country, for that then they ſhould all be 
put to death. They leſt a garriſon in Pylus. The 
Meſſenians of Naupactus, who had formerly poſſeſſed 


* Wit, ſent thither the flower of their youth, who. very 
N much infeſted the Lacedæmonians by their incurſions; 
z 


and as theſe Meſſenians ſpoke the language of the coun- 
u. Ny, chey prevailed with a great number of ſlaves to 
U Wl join them. The Lacedzmonians, dreading a greater 
evil, ſent ſeveral deputations to Athens, but to no pur- 
of poſe; the Athenians being too much elated with their 
led proſperity, and eſpecially their late ſucceſs, to liſten to 
any terms. | 

(i) In the ſeventh year of the Peloponneſian war, 
Artaxerxes ſent to the Lacedzmonians an ambaſſador 
named Artaphernes, with a letter written in the Aſſy- 


as lian language, in which he ſaid, that he had received 
7 many embaſſies from them, but the purport of them 
2 al differed ſo widely, that he could not comprehend 
Heir in any manner what it was they requeſted : that, in 


this uncertainty, he had thought proper to ſend a Per- 
Jan, to acquaint them, that if they had any propoſal 
o make, they ſhould ſend a perſon in whom they 
ould confide along with him, from whom he might 
de exactly informed in what they deſired. This am- 
aſſador, arriving. at Eion on the river Strymon ia 
Ibrace, was there taken priſoner, about the cloſe of 
(1) Thacyd. La. p- 285. 286. | 

. this 


. 


this year, by one of the admirals of the Athenian flect, 
who ſent him to Athens. He was treated with the 
utmoſt civility and reſpect ; the Athenians being x. 
tremely deſirous of recovering the favour of the King 
his maſter. 
The year following, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would 

ermit the Athenians to put ro fea, they ſent. the am. 
Padador back in one of their ſhips at the public ex. 
Pence; and appointed ſome of their citizens to wait 

upon bim to the court of Perſia, in quality of ambaſ- 
ſadors. Upon landing at Epheſus, they were inform. 
ed that Artaxerxes was dead; when the Athenian am- 
baſſadors, thinking it not adviſable to proceed farther 
after this news, took leave of u and re- 
turned to their own country. | 
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PERRSIANS and GRECIANS. 


HIS book contains the hiſtory of the Perſians 
| : and Greeks, and of the Peloponneſian war, 
in the reigns of Zerxes II. of Sogdianus, and 

of Darius Nothus. 
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His chapter contains the thirteen years of the 


Peloponneſian war, to the nineteenth inclu- 
lively. 


SECT. I. The very ſhort reigns of Xerxes II. and Sog- 
dianus. They are ſucceeded by Darius Nothus. He 


puts a ſtop to the inſurrectian of Egypt, and that 
of Media. He beſtows on Cyrus, his youngeſt ſon, 


the ſupreme command of all Afia Minor. 


(a) A RTAXERXES died about the beginning of the 

forty - ninth year of his reign. Xerxes, Who 
ſucceeded him, was the only ſon which the Queen his 
wife brought him: but he had ſeventeen others by 


b (a) A. NM. 3579. Ant. J. C. 425. Cteſ. c. 47.—51.; Diod. I. 12. 
11g. » | 
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his concubines, among whom was Sogdianus, (who 
is called Secondianus by Cteſias), Ochus, and Ariites, 
(b) Sogdianus, in concert with Pharnacias, one of 
Rerxes's eunuchs, came inſidiouſly, one feſtival-day, 
to the new King, who, after drinking toe immode. 
rately, was retired to his chamber, in order to give 
the fumes of the wine he had drank time to evapo- 
rate; where he killed him without any difficulty, 
after he had reigned but forty-five days; and was de- 
clared King in his ſtead, 


He was ſcarce on the throne, but he put to death 
Bagorazus, the moſt faithful of all his father's eunuchs. 
It was he who had been appointed to ſuperintend the 
interment of Artaxerxes, and of the Queen, Xerxes's 

mother, who died the ſame day with her royal con- 
ſort. After having depoſited the two bodies in the 
mauſolæum, where the kings of Perſia were interred, 
he found, at his return, Sogdianus on the throne ; 
who did not receive him favourably, upon account of 
{ome difference with him in the lifetime of his father. 
But the new King did not ſtop here: not long after, 
he took an opportunity to quarrel with him, on ſome 
trifling circumſtance relating to the obſequies of his 
father, and cauſed him to be ſtoned. 

By theſe two murders, that of his brother Xcrxes 
and of Bagorazus, he became the horror of the army 
and nobility ; ſo that he did not think himſelf ſafe on 
a throne, to which he had forced his way by ſuch 
horrid murders. . He ſuſpected that his brothers har- 
boured the like deſign; and Ochus, to whom his fa— 
thor had left the government of Hyrcania, was the 
chief object of his ſuſpicion. Accordingly he ſent for 
him, with the intention of getting him murdered as 
ſoon as he arrived. However, Ochus, who ſaw through 
his deſign, delayed coming, upon various pretences ; 
which he continued till he advanced at the head of a 
ſtrong army, which he openly declared he would em- 


(®) A. M. 35%. Ant, J. C. 424+ 
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ploy to revenge the death of his brother Xerxes. This 
declaration brought over to. him a great number of 
the nobility, and ſeveral governors of the provinces, 
they being juſtly diffatisficd at Sogdianus's cruelty and 
ill conduct. They put the tiara on Ochus's head, and 
proclaimed him King. Sogdianus ſeeing himſelf a- 
bandoned in this manner, was as mean and cowardly 
in the ſlight defence he made to maintain his crown, 
as he had before been unjuſt and barbarous in uſurp- 
ing it. Contrary to the advice of his beſt friends, and 
the wiſeſt perſons who ſtill adhered to him, he con- 
h WW cluded a treaty with his brother; who getting him in- 
s. W to his hands, cauſed him to be thrown into aſhes, 
he W where he died a cruel death. (c) This was a kind of 
s puniſhment peculiar to the Perſians, and exerciſed only 
n- W on great criminals. One of the largeſt towers was 
he Wl filled to a certain height with aſhes : the criminal then 
d, vas thrown headlong from the top of the tower into 
e; them; after which, the aſhes were by a wheel turned 
of MW perpetually round bim, till he was ſuffocated. Thus 
er. Wl this wicked prince loſt his life and empire, which he 
er, MW enjoyed fix months and fifteen days. 


Sn 5 WW. IT 


his d) Ochus, by the death of Sogdianus, now ſaw 
bimſelf poſſeſſed of the empire. As ſoon as he was 
xcs well ſettled in it, he changed his name from. Ochus 
my WW to that of Darius. To diſtinguiſh him, hiſtorians add 
on il the epithet v, ſignifying brd. He reigned nine- 
uch teen years. | | 
ar- Arſites, ſeeing in what manner Sogdianus had ſup- 
ta- ¶ planted Xerxes, and had himſelf been dethroned by 
the MW Ochus, meditated to ſerve the latter in the ſame man- 
for MW ner. Though he was his brother by the father's as 
as well as mother's ſide, he openly revolted againſt him, 
voh and was aſſiſted in it by Artyphius, ſon of Megaby- 
es; us. Ochus, whom hereafter we ſhall always call 
fa Darius, ſent Artaſyras, one of his generals, againſt 


(c) Val. Max. I. 9. c. 2.; 2 Maccab. Xii. cd) A. M. 3581. 
; Ant. J. 3 423» : 
loy 8 | Artyphius; 
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Artyphius; and himſelf, at the head of another army, 
marched againſt Arſites. Artyphius, with the Gre. 
cian troops in his pay, defeated twice the general ſent 
againſt him. But engaging a third time, the Greeks 
were corrupted, and he bimſelf was beat, and forced 
to ſurrender, upon his being flattered with hopes that 
a pardon would be granted him. 'The King would 
have had him put to death, but was diverted from that 
reſolution by Queen Paryſatis, Darius's ſiſter and queen, 
She alſo was the daughter of Artaxerxes, but not by 
the ſame mother as Darius: ſhe was an intriguing, 
artful woman, and the King her huſband was govern- 
ed by her on moſt occaſions. The counſel ſhe now 
gave was perfidious to the laſt degree. She adviſed 
him to exerciſe his clemency towards Artyphius, and 
ſhow him kind uſage, in order that his brother might 
hope, when he heard of his treating a rebellious ler. 
vant with ſo much generoſity, that he himſelf ſhould 
meet at leaſt with as mild treatment, and thereby be 
prompted to lay down his arms. She added, that 
when once he ſhould have ſeized that prince, he might 
diſpoſe of him and Artyphius as he pleaſed. Darius 
followed her counſel; which proved ſucceſsful, Arſites 
being informed of the gentle uſage which Artyphius 
met with, concluded, that, as he was the King's bro- 
ther, he ſhould conſequently meet with ſtill more indul- 
gent treatment; and, with this hope, he concluded a 
' treaty, and ſurrendered himſelf. Darius was very much 
inclined to fave his life: but Paryſatis, by inculcatingto 
him, that he ought to puniſh this rebel to ſecure bimſelf, 
at laſt prevailed with bim to put his brother to death ; 

and accordingly he was ſuffocated in aſhes with Arty- 
phius. However, Darius had a violent ſtruggle with 
himſelf, before he could give orders for this ſacrifice; 
having a very tender affection for his brother. He af- 


terwards put ſome other perſons to death; which exe- 
cutions did not procure him the tranquillity he had ex: 
pecled from them: for his reigu was afterwards diſturbed 
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with ſuch violent commotions, that he enjoyed but 
little repoſe. 

(e. One of the moſt dangerous commotions was 
oecaſioned by the rebellion of Piſuthnes, who being 
governor of Lydia, wanted to throw off his allegiance 
to the Perſian empire, and make himſelf king in his 
province. What flattered him with the -hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding in this attempt, was, his having raiſed a con- 
ſderable body of Grecian troops, under the command 
of Lycon the Athenian. Darius ſent Tiſſtphernes 
zzainſt this rebel, and gave him, with a conſiderable 
amy, the commiſſion of governor of Lydia, of which 
he was to diſpoſſeſs Piſuthnes. Tiſſaphernes, who was 
an artful man, and capable of acting in all characters, 
found means of tampering with the Greeks under Pi- 
ſuthnes; and, by dint of preſents and promiſes, brought 
over the troops with their general to his party. Pi- 
ſuthnes, who, by this deſertion, was unable to carry 
on his deſigns, ſurrendered, upon his bcing flattered 
with the hopes of obtaining his pardon ; but the in- 
ſlant he was brought before the King, he was ſenten- 
ced to be ſuffocated in aſhes, and accordingly met 
with the ſame fate as the reſt of the rebels. But his 
death did not put an end to all troubles; (0 for A- 
morges his ſon, with the remainder of his army, {till 
oppoſed Tiſſaphernes; and for two years laid waſte 
the maritime provinces of Aſia Minor, till he at laſt 
was taken by the Greeks of Peloponnelus, in Iafus, a 
city of Ionia, and delivered up by the inhabitants to 
Tiſſaphernes, who put him to death. | 

(g) Darius was involved in freſh troubles by one 
of bis eunuchs. This kind of officers had, for many 
years, ingroſſed all power in the court of Perſia ; and 
we ſhall find by the ſequel of this hiſtory, that they al- 
ways governed abſolutely in it. () We may know 
their character, and the danger to which they expoſe 


(ec) A. M. 3590. Ant. J. C. 414. Cteſ. c. 51. ( f) Thucyd. 
l. 8. p. 554-—567. 568, (8) Ctel. c. 52. (6) Vopiſ. in 
vit. Aurelian. Imper. FR 
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princes, by the picture which Diocleſian, after he had 
reſigned the empire, and reduced himſelf to a private 
ſtation of life, drew of freedmen, who had gained x 
like aſcendant over the Roman emperors. © Four of 
« five perſons,” ſays he, „who are cloſely united, 
& and reſolutely determined to impoſe on a prince, 
* may do it very eaſily. They never ſhew things to 
“ him but in ſuch a light as they are ſure will pleaſe, 
& They conceal whatever would contribute to en. 
c lighten him: and as they only beſiege him conti. 
% nually, he cannot be informed of any thing but 

* through their canal, and does nothing but what they 
« think fit to ſuggeſt to him. Hence it is, that he 
© beſtows employments on thoſe he ought to exclude 
« from them; and; on the other ſide, removes from 
& offices ſuch perſons as are moſt worthy of filling 
« them. In a word, the beſt prince is often ſold by 
te theſe men, though he be ever ſo vigilant, and even 
c ſuſpicious of them.” Quid multa? Ut Diccleti- 
anus ifſe dicebat, bonus, cautus, opimus venditur im- 

rator. : 

In this manner was Darius's court governed. Three 
eunuchs had uſurped all power in it; “ an infallible 
mark that a government is bad, and the prince of little 
merit. But one of thole three eunuchs, whoſe name 
was Artoxares, preſided over, and governed the reſt. 
He had found Darius's weak ſide, by which he inſi- 
nuated himſelf into his confidence. He had ſtudied 
all his paſſions, to know how to indulge them, and go- 
vern his prince by their means. He plunged him con- 
tinually in pleaſures and amuſements, to ingroſs his 
whole authority to himſelf. In fine, under the name 
and protection of Queen Parylſatis, to whoſe will and 
pleaſure he was the moſt devoted of ſlaves, he diſpoſed 
of all the affairs of the empire, and nothing was tranſ- 
acted but by his orders. Intoxicated by the ſupreme Wh. 
authority which the favour of his ſovereign gave him, 


- * $eis præcipuum eſſe indicium non mzgni principis, magnos libertos. (1 
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he reſolved to make himſelf king, inſtead of being 
time miniſter ; and accordingly formed a deſign to 
get Darius out of the way, and afterwards aſcend the 
throne. However, his plot being diſcovered, he was 
ized, and delivered up to Paryſatis ; who put him to 
; moſt ignominious and cruel death. Tu. 

(i) But the greateſt misfortune which happened in 
Darius's reign, was the revolt of the Egyptians. This 
terrible blow fell out the fame year with Piſuthnes's 
rebellion. But Darius could nor reduce Egypt as he 
had done that rebel. (2) The Egyptians, weary of 
the Perſian government, flocked from all parts to A- 
myrtæus of Sais, who at laſt was come out of the 
fens where he had defended himſelf, from the ſuppreſ- 
fon of the revolt of Inarus. The Perſians were drove 
cut, and Amyrtæus proclaimed King of Egypt, where 
he reigned ſix years. 

After having eſtabliſhed himſelf ſecurely on the 
throne, and entirely expelled the Perſians out of E- 
oypt, he prepared to purſue them as far as Phœnicia, 
and had already concerted meaſures with the Arab - 
ans, to attack them in that country. News of this 
being brought to the King of Perſia, he recalled the fleet 
which he had promiſed the Lacedzmonians, to em- 
ploy it in the defence of his own dominions. 

Whilſt Darius was carrying on the war in Egypt 
and Arabia, the Medes rebelled ; however, they were 
defeated, and reduced to their allegiance by force of 
ums. To puniſh them for this revolt, their yoke 
(till then eaſy enough) was made heavier : a fate that 
rebellious ſuvjefts always experience, when the go- 
rernment which they endeavoured to throw off, gains 
the upper hand. 

(!) Darius's arms ſeem to have had the like ſucceſs 
gainſt the Egyptians. Amyrtzus dying after he had 
reigned fix years, (he poſſibly was killed in a battle), 
Herodotus obſerves, it was by the aſſiſtance of the 

„ Euſeb. in Chron. (k) Thucyd. I. 1. p. 72, 73. 

(1) Herod. I. 3. c. 15. | | 
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to pay the army. In fine, they were extremely glad 
to embrace that opportunity, to rid themſelves of the 
Helots, whom they expected to riſe in rebellion, from 
the taking of Pylus. They had already made away 
with two | thouſand of them in a moſt horrid manner. 
Upon the ſpecious pretence of rewarding merit even in 
ſaves, but, in reality, to get rid of a body of men 
whoſe courage they dreaded, they cauſed proclama- 
tion to be made, that ſuch of the Helots as had done 
the greateſt ſervice to the ſtate in the laſt campaigns, 
ſhould enter their names in the public regiſters, in or- 
der for their being made free. Accordingly two 
thouſand gave in their names, They were carried in 
proceſſion through the temples, with chaplets of flowers 
on their heads, as if they were really to be ſet at li- 
berty. After this ceremony, they all diſappeared, and 
were never heard of more. We have here an inſtance, 
in what manner an umbrageous policy, and power 
when filled with jealouſy and diſtruſt, excite men to the 
commiſſion of the blackeſt crimes, without ſcrupling 
to make even religion itſelf, and the authority of the 
gods, ſubſervient to their dark deſigns. 

They therefore ſent ſeven hundred Helots with 
Braſidas, whom they had appointed to head this en- 
terpriſe. This general brought over ſeveral cities, ei- 
ther by ferce or intelligence, and ſtill more by his 
wiidom and moderation. The chief of theſe were 
Acanthus and Stagyra, which were two colonies from 
Andros. v He alſo marched afterwards towards 
Amphipolis, an Athenian colony, on the river Strymon. 
The inhabitants immediately diſpatched a meſſenger 
to * Thucydides the Athenian general, who was then 
in Thaſus, a little iſland of the Agæan ſea, half a 
day's journey from Amphipolis. He inſtantly ſet ſail 
with ſeven ſhips that were near him, to ſecure the 
place before Braſidas could ſeize it; or, at worſt, to 
get into Eion, which lay very near Amphipolis. Bra- 


(p) Thucyd. l. 4 p. 320.324 
00 * The fame who wrote the hiſtory of the Peloponneſian wars 
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Chap 
ſidas, who was afraid of Thucydides, from his great „ co 
credit in all that country, where he was poſſeſſed of equit 
ſome gold-mines, made all the diſpatch imaginable to Wl 3:4; 
get thither before him; and offered ſuch advantageous tion! 
conditions to the beſieged, who did not expect ſuccours perſu; 
ſo ſoon, that they ſurrendered. Thucydides arrived WM that t 
the ſame evening at Eion ; and had he failed to come Ml their 
that day, Braſidas would have taken poſſeſſion of it ¶ this e 
the next morning by day-break. Although Thucy. W cnem. 
dides had made all imaginable diſpatch, the Atheni. (4. 
ans however charged him with being the cauſe of the Ml Hoſth 

. taking of Amphipolis, and accordingly baniſhed him, pectin 
The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loſs of Ml nent 
that city, as well becauſe they drew great revenues W o me 
from it, and timber to build their ſhips, as becauſe it MW nent 
was a kind of gate for entering Thrace. They were and pt 
afraid that all their allies in that neighbourhood would ¶ and L 
revolt ; eſpecially as Braſidas diſcovered great modera- gives t 
tion and juſtice, and continually gave out, that he W the re 
came with no other view but to free the country. He W the A; 
declared to the ſeveral nations, that, at his leaving W before 
Sparta, he had taken an oath in preſence of the magi- W who fl. 
ſtrates, to leave all thoſe the enjoyment of their liber- MW borſeb. 
ties, who would conclude an alliance with bim; and not Gi; 
that he ought to be conſidered as the moſt abandoned braver 
of men, ſhould he employ oaths to inſnare*their cre-W Afte 


_ , dulity. © For,” according to Braſidas, „a fraud mong 
 & cloaked with a ſpecious pretence, reflects infinitely they u 
cc greater diſhonour-on perſons in high ſtations, than was a 
open violence; becauſe the latter is the effect of the aſterw- 
„ power which fortune has put into our hands; andi fnape ; 
ec the former is founded wholly on perfidy, which is te end 
&« the peſt of ſociety. Now I,” ſaid he, © ſhould do don h. 
ce a great diſſervice to my country, beſides diſhonour- bws at 
ing it eternally, if, by procuring it ſome flight ad being e 
* vantages, I ſhould ruin the reputation it enjoys great f 
& being juſt and faithful to its promiſes ; which ren cauldro 
& ders it much more powerful than all its forces un ER 
ted together, becauſe it acquires it the eſteem any. 2. 
Sos confidence 


* = 
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« confidence of other ſtates.” Upon ſuch noble and 
equitable principles as theſe Braſidas always formed his 
eonduct; believing, that the ſtrongeſt bulwark of a na- 
tion is juſtice, moderation, integrity, and the firm 
perſuaſion which their neighbours and allies entertain, 
that they are not ſo baſe as to harbour a deſign to uſurp 
their dominions, or deprive them of their liberty. By 
this conduct he brought over a great number of the 
enemy's allies. 92 

(4) The Athenians, under the command of De- 
moſthenes and Hippocrates, had entered Bœotia, ex- 
pecting that ſeveral cities would join them the mo- 
ment they ſhould appear. The Thebans marched out 
to meet them near Delium. A conſiderable cngage - 
ment enſued, in which the Athenians were defeated 
and put to flight. Cr) Socrates was in this battle; 
and Laches, who accompanied that great man in it, 
gives the following teſtimony of him in Plato, That had 
the reſt of the army behaved as gallantly as Socrates, 


the Athenians would not have ſuſtained fo great a lots - 


before Delium. He was borne away by the crouds 
who fled, and was on foot ; Alcibiades, who was on 
horſeback, when he ſaw him, rode up to him, and did 
not ſtir from him, but defended him with the utmoſt 
bravery from the enemy, who were purſuing him. 
After the battle, the victors beſieged the city. A- 
mong other engines employed. by them to batter it, 
"Wl they uſed one of a very extraordinary kind. This 
was a long piece of timber, cut into two parts, and 
afterwards made hollow and joined again, fo that its 
ſhape reſembled very much that of a flute. At one of 
the ends was fixed a long iron tube, to which a caul- 
don hung; ſo that by blowing a large pair of bel- 
bws at the other end of the piece of timber, the wind 
deing carried from thence into the tube, lighted a 
great fire, with pitch and brimſtone, that lay in the 
cauldron, This engine being carried on carts as far as 


in conviy, p. 221+; Plut. in Aleib. p. 195. n 
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the rampart, to that part where it was lined with 
ſtakes and faſeines, threw out ſo great a flame, that 
the rampart being immediately abandoned, and the 
paliſades burnt, the city was eaſily taken. 


SECT. III. A twelvemonths truce is agreed upon be- 

- tween the two ſtates. Clern and Braſidas die. A 
treaty of peace for fifty years concluded between 
the Athenians and Lacedeemonians. 


Ninth, tenth, and eleventh years of the war, 


(5) THE loſſes and advantages on hoth ſides were 

pretty equal; and the two nations began to 
grow weary of a war, which put them to great ex- 
pence, and did not procure them any real advantage. 
A truce, for a year, was therefore concluded between 
the Atheizians and Lacedæmonians. The former re- 
ſolved on it, in order to check the progreſs of Braſi- 
das's conqueſts, to ſecure their cities and fortreſſes, 
and afterwards to conclude a general peace, in caſe 
they judged it would be of advantage to them. The 
latter were induced to it, in order that, by the ſweets 
of repoſe, peace might become deſirable to their enemy; 
and to get out of their hands ſuch of their citizens as 
the Athenians had taken priſoners in the ifland of 
Sphacteria; and which they could never expect to do, 
if Braſidas extended his conqueſts farther. The news 
of this accommodation ſenſibly afflicted Braſidas, as it 
ſtopped him in the midſt of his career, and diſcon- 
certed all his projects. He could not even prevail with 
bimſelf to abandon the city of Scione, which he had 
taken two days before, but without knowing that a 
truce was concluded. He went till farther ; and did 
not ſcruple to take Mende, a little city not far from 
Scione, that ſurrendered to him as the former had done, 
which was a direct violation of the treaty. But Bralr 


(5) Thucyd. I. 4. p. 328.—333· Diod. I. 12. p. 120. A. M. 3501. 
Ant. J. C. 423. 5 1 
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I. 

das pretended he had other infractions to object to the 
h Athenians. | 

at It will naturally be ſuppoſed, that they were far 


he from being pleaſed with this conduct of Braſidas. Cle 
on, in all public aſſemblies, was for ever inflaming the 
minds of the Athenians, and blowing up the fire of 
be- WH war. (t) His great ſucceſs in the expedition of Sphac- 
AY teria had raiſed his credit infinitely with the people: 
en be now was grown inſupportably proud, and his auda- 
cioulneſs was not to be reſtrained. He had a vehement, 
impetuous, and furious kind of eloquence, which 
prevailed over the minds of his auditors, not ſo much 
cre dy the ſtrength of his arguments, as by the boldneſs 
to and fire of his ſtyle and utterance. It was Cleon who 
ex- firſt ſet the example of bawling in aſſemblies, where 
ge. Wl the greateſt decorum and moderation had till then been 
cen MW obſerved ; of throwing his robe behind him, to give 
re- bim the more liberty to diſplay his arms; of ſtriking 
-aſi-W his thigh ; and of running up and down the roſtra 
ſes, MW whilſt he was making bis ſpeech. In a word, he firſt 
caſe W introduced among the orators, and all thoſe who were 
Ihe in public employments, an ungovernable licentiouſ- 
ects neſs, and a contempt of decency ; a licentiouſneſs and 
my; W contempt which ſoon introduced terrible irregulari. 
s as MW ties and confuſion in public affairs. 
| of (4) Thus two men, each on his own fide, oppoſed 
do, MW the tranquillity of Greeee, and raifed, but in a very 
ews different way, an invincible obſtacle to its peace. Theſe 
as it MW were Cleon and Braſidas. The former, becauſe the 
con- war ſcreened. his vices and malverſations ; and the lat- 
with ter, becauſe it added a new luftre to his virtues. And 
had MW indeed it gave Cleon an opportunity of committing, 
at a enormous oppreſſions, and Braſidas of performing great 
didi and noble actions. But their death, which happened 
rom about the ſame time, made way for a new accommo- 
one, dation. 
rafi- (x) The Athenians had appointed Cleon to com- 
(t) Plut. in vit. Niciæ, p. 328. Cu.) Id. ibid. (x) A. M. 3582. 
35% Aut, . C. 422. Thucyd. |, 3. Pp. 342.—351· 3 Diod. I. 12. P. 121. 122. 
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mand the troops which were to oppoſe Braſidas, and re. Wl ſpi 
duce thoſe cities that had revolted from their allegiance, Wl him, 
The Athenians were ſolicitous for none of them ſo WM city, 
much as Amphipolis ; and Braſidas threw himſelf int» Wl caut 
that city, in order to defend it. Cleon had written to ¶ Braſ 
Perdiccas King of Maecdonia, and to the King of the den 
Odomantes, to furniſh him with as many troops as this 
poſſible, and with the utmoſt expedition. He waited Wl mea 
for them, and had refolved not to march immediately he n 
towards the enemy: but finding his ſoldiers, who had Wl and 
followed bim involuntarily and with regret, grow wea- ¶ left 
ry of continuing ſo long inactive, and begin to com- fda: 
pare his cowardice and inexperience with the ability 
and valour of Braſidas, he could no longer bear their 
contempt and murmurs; and imagining himſelf a great 
captain by his taking Sphacteria, he now fancied the 
| fame good fortune would attend him at Amphipolis, 
He therefore approached it, as he ſaid, to take a view 
of the place, and till ſuch time as all his forces ſhould: 
be come up; not that he thought he wanted them for 
carrying that city, or that he doubted in any manner 
his ſucceſs, for he was perfuaded that no one would 
dare to oppoſe him, but only to enable him to inveſt 
the place on all ſides, and afterwards to take it by 
ſtorm. Accordingly he incamped before Amphipolis ; 


when viewing very leiſurely its ſituation, he fondly Aft 
{uppoſed that it would be in his power to retire when- fun 
ever he pleaſed, without drawing the ſword; for not a Wl the 
man came out, or appeared on the walls; and all the no. 
gates of the city were kept ſhut ; fo that Cleon began MMI gat 
to repent his not having brought the engines, imagi- Wl as 
ving that he wanted only theſe to make himſelf maſter bir 
of the city. Braſidas, who was perfectly well ac- ba 
quainted with Cleon's diſpoſition and character, ſtu- W ov 
diouſly affected an air of fear and reſerve, to increaſe Wl far 
his temerity, and the good opinion he had of himſelf : MW wt 
beſides, he knew that Cleon had brought with him the Ml At 
flower of the Athenian forces, and the choiceſt troops of 


of Lemnas and of Imbrus. Accordingly Cleon, de- 
. N | | ſpiſing 
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ſpiſing an enemy who did not dare to appear before 
bim, but ſhut himſelf up in a cowardly manner in the 
city, went boldly from place to place, without pre- 
caution, or obſerving any diſcipline among his ſoldiers; 
Braſidas, whoſe intention was to attack him on a ſud- 
den before all his forces ſhould be come up, thought 
this the critical juncture. He had concerted proper 
meaſures, and given the orders neceſſary. Accordingly 
he made a ſudden ſally on the Athenians, which ſurpriſed 
ind diſconcerted them exceedingly. Immediately the 
left wing drew off from the main body and fled. Bra- 
fdas then turned the whole force of his arms againſt 
the right wing, which gave him a warm reception. 
Here he was wounded and diſabled ; upon which his 
ſoldiers carried him off, unperceived by the Athe- 
mans. As for Cleon, not having reſolved to fight, he 
led, and was killed by a ſoldier who happened to meet 
him. The troops he commanded defended themſelves 
for ſome time, and ſuſtained two or three attacks 
without giving ground, but at laſt they were univerſal- 
ly broke and routed: Braſidas was then carried into 
the city, where he ſurvived his victory but a few mo- 
ments. 

The whole army being returned from the purſuit, 
tripped the dead, and afterwards ſet up a trophy. 
After which all the allies under arms folemnized the 
funeral obſequies of Braſidas in a public manner; and 
the inhabitants of Amphipolis celebrated funeral ho- 
aours every year to his memory, as to a hero, with 
games, combats, and facrifices. They conſidered him 
as their founder; and to ſecure this title the better to 
him, they demoliſhed all the monuments of him“ who 
had really been fo; ſo that they might not appear to 
owe their eſtabliſhment to an Athenian, and at the 
lame time make their court to the Lacedæmonians, on 
whom they depended wholly for their fecurity. The 
Athenians, after having carried off, with the conſent 
of the victors, their dead, returned to Athens; du- 


Agnon tbe Athenian. 5 
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ring which the Lacedzmonians ſettled the affairs 0 
Amphipolis.,  _ _ - t 
0A ſaying is aſcribed to the mother of Braſidas, 
which ſtrongly intimates the Spartan character. a 
ſome-perſons were applauding, in her NN the fine 
qualities and exalted actions of her ſon, and declared 
him ſuperior to all other generals: Tow are miſtaken, 
fays ſhe; my ſon was a valiant man, but Sparta has 
many citizens braver than him. A mother's genero- 
ſity, in thus preferring the glory of the ſlate to that 
of her fon, was admired; and did not go unrewarded; 
for the Ephori paid her public honours, 

(z) After this laſt engagement, in which the two 
perſons who were the greateſt obſtacles to the peace loſt 
their lives, both nations ſeemed more inclined to an 
accommodation, and the war was ſuſpended in a man- 
ner on both ſides. The Athenians, from the loſs of 
the battles of Delium and Amphipolis, - which had 
very much brought don their haughtineſs, were un- 
deceived with regard to the opinion they had hither- 
to entertained of their own ſtrength, that had made 
them refuſe the advantageous offers of their ene- 
mies. Beſides, they were afraid of the revolt of their 
allies, who, being diſcouraged by their lofſes, might 
thereby be induced to abandon them, as ſeveral had 
already done. Theſe reflections made them ſtrongly 
repent their nat having concluded a treaty, after the 
advantages they had gained at Pylus. The Lacedz- 
momans, on the other fide, no longer flattered them- 
ſelves with the hopes of being able to ruin the Athe- 
nians by laying waſte their country ; and were belides 
dejected and terrified by their loſs in the ifland, the 
greateſt they had ever ſuſtained. They alfo conſider- 
ed, that their .country was depopulated by the garri- 
fon of Pylus and Cythera; that their flaves deſerted ; 
that they had reaſon to dread a more conſiderable re- 
volt; and that as the truce they had concluded with 
the inhabitants of Argos was near expiring, they had 

Y Diod. l. 12. p. 122. (z) Thucyd. J. 5: 1 · 110 0 
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reaſon to be apprehenſive of being abandoned by ſome 
of their allies of Peloponneſus, as they accordingly 
were. Theſe ſeveral motives, inforced by the deſire 
they had of recovering the priſoners, the greateſt part 
of whom were the moſt conſiderable citizens of Spar- 
ta, made them deſire a peace. | | 
Thoſe who were moſt ſolicitous for having it con- 
duded, and whoſe intereſt it was chiefly to wiſh it, 
were the chiefs of the two ſtates, viz. Pliſtonax king 
of Lacedæmonia, and Nicias general of the Athenians. 
The former was lately returned from baniſhment, to 
which he had been ſentenced, on account of his being 
ſuſpected to have receiveda bribe, in order to draw off 
his troops from the Athenian territories ; and to this 


precipitate retreat was- aſcribed ſeveral misfortunes 7 


which followed after it. He alſo was charged with ha- 
ring corrupted by gifts the prieſteſs of Delphos, who 
had commanded the Spartans, in the name of the god, 
to recall him from his exile. Pliſtonax was therefore 
deſirous of peace, in order to put an end to the re- 
proaches, Which, on account of the perpetual calami- 
ties of the war, were daily revived. As for Nicias, the 
moſt fortunate general of his age, he was afraid leſt 
ſome unhappy accident ſhould eclipſe his glory; and he 
wiſhed to enjoy the fruits of peace in eaſe and tran- 


1 
4 * 
* 

7 — 


quillity, and that his country might poſſeſs the ſame 


happineſs. | 

(a) Both ſtates began by agreeing to a ſuſpenſion 
of arms for twelve months, during which, being every 
day together, and taſting the ſweets of ſecurity and 
repoſe, and the pleaſure of correſponding with their 
friends and with foreigners, they grew paſſionately de- 
ſirous of leading an eaſy undiſturbed life, remote from 
the alarms of war, and the horrors of blood and flaugh- 
ter. They heard with the utmoſt demonſtrations of 
joy the choruſes of their tragedies ſing, May ſpiders 
henceforward weave their cobwebs on our lances and 
ſrields ! And they remembered with pleaſure him 


(4) Thacyd. I. 5. p. 354-; Plut. in Nic. p. 528. 529. | 
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| who ſaid,” Thoſe -who ſleep in the arms of peace, 1; 
not ſtart from it at the ſound of the trumpet ; and 
nothing interrupts their ſlumbers but the peaceful ci ow. 
ing of the cock. | 
© - (6) The whole winter was ſpent in conferences and 
interviews, in which each party propoſed their rights 
and pretenſions. (c) At laſt, a peace was concluded 
and ratified for fifty years ; one of the chief articles of 
which was, that they ſhould reciprocally reſtore the 
priſoners on each ſide. This treaty was concluded 
ten years and ſome days from the firſt declaration of 
the war. The Bœotians and Corinthians were exceed- 
ingly diſguſted at it, and for that reaſon uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours to excite freſh troubles. Cd) But Ni. 
cias perſuaded the Athenians and Lacedzmonians to give 
the laſt hand to this peace, by concluding an alliance of. 
| fenſive and defenſive, which would render them more 
formidable to thoſe who ſhould defire to break with them, 
and more aſſured with regard to each other. The Athe- 
nians, in conſequence of this treaty, at laſt reftored the 
priſoners they had taken in the iſland of Sphacteria. 
SECT. IV. Alcibiades begins to appear. His charac: 
ter. He oppoſes Nicias in every thing, and breaks 
the treaty he bad concluded. The baniſhment ef 
Hyperbolus puts an end to the Oſtraciſm. 
Tue year of the war. 
Ce). ALeunpzs began now to advance himſelf in 
A the ſtate, and appear in the public aſſem- 
blies. Socrates had attached bimſelf to him for many 
years, and adorned his mind with a great variety cf 
the nobleſt erudition. 
The ſtrict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates, 
is one of the - mdſt remarkable circumſtances in his 
life. This philoſopher obſerving excellent natural qua- 
lities in him, which were greatly heightened by the 
Y Diod. l. 13. p. 122. (c) A. M. 3583. Ant. J. C. 421. 
(4) Thueyd. I. 5. p. 35 8. 359. (e. Plot. in Alcib. p. 192.— 194. 
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beauty of his perſon, beſtowed incredible pains in eul- 
tirating ſo valuable a plant, leſt, being neglected, it 
ſhould wither as it grew, and abſolutely degenerate. 


And 


indeed Alcibiades was expoſed to numberleſs 


dangers ;'the greatneſs of his extraction, his vaſt riches, 
the authority of his family, the credit of his guardians, 
his perſonal talents, his exquiſite beauty, and,. ſtill 
more than theſe, the flattery and complaiſance of all 


who 


approached him. . One would have concluded, 


fys Plutarch, that Fortune had ſurrounded and inveſt- 
ed him with all theſe pretended advantages as with fo 
many ramparts and bulwarks, to render him inacceſſible 
and invulnerable to all the darts of philoſophy ; thofe ſa- 
latary darts which ſtrike to the very heart, and leave in 
it the ſtrongeſt incitements to virtue and ſolid glory. 
But thoſe very obſtacles redoubled the zeal of Socrates. 
— Notwithſtanding the ' ſtrong. endeavours that were 


uſed 


ence 


to divert this young Athenian from a correſpond- 
which alone was capable of ſecuring him from 


ſo many ſnares, he devoted himſelf entirely to it. . As 
he had abundance of wit, he was fully ſenſible of So- 
crates's extraordinary merit, and could not reſiſt the 
charms of his ſweetly-inſinuating eloquence, which at 


that 


time had a greater aſcendant over him than the 


allurements of pleaſure. He was ſo zealous a diſciple 
of that great maſter, that he followed him where-ever 
he went, took the utmoſt delight in his converſation, 
was extremely well pleaſed with his principles, recei- 
red his inſtructions, and even his reprimands, with won- 
derful docility, and would be fo moved with his dif- 
courſes, as even to ſhed tears, and abhor himſelf; ſo 
weighty was the force of truth in the mouth of Socra- 
tes, and in ſo ugly and odious a light did he expoſe 
the vices to which Alcibiades abandoned himſelf. 
Alcibiades, in thoſe moments when he liſtened to So- 
crates, differed ſo much from himſelf, that he appeared 
quite another man. However, his headſtrong, fiery 


tem 


der, and his natural fondneſs for pleaſure, which was 


heig 


htened and inflamed by the diſcourſes and advice of 
A | | young 
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young people, ſoon plunged him into his former irre. 
. gularities, and tore him, as it were, from his maſter; 
who was obliged to run after him as after a flave who 
had eſcaped, | This viciſſitude of flights and returns, 
of virtuous reſolutions.and relapſes into vice, continued 
a long time; but ſtill Socrates was not diſguſted by bis 
levity, and always flattered himſelf with the hope of 
bringing him back to his duty. And hence certainly 
aroſe the ſtrong mixture of good and evil that always 
appeared in his conduct; the inſtructions which his 
maſter had given him, ſometimes prevailing, and at 
other times, the fire of his paſſions hurrying him, in a 
manner againſt his own will, into things of a quite op- 
poſite nature. | 
This intimacy, which continued as long as they li- 
ved, did not paſs uncenſured. But ſome perſons * of 
great learning pretend, that theſe cenſures and ſuſpi- 
cions, when duly examined, quite diſappear, and that 
they ought to be conſidered as the effect of the malice 
of the enemies of both. Plato, in one of his dialogues, 
gives us a converſation between Socrates and Alci- 
iades, by which the genius and character of the latter 
may be known; who henceforward will have a very 
great ſhare in the affairs of the republic of Athens. | 
ſhall make a very ſhort extract from it in this place, 
which I hope will not diſpleaſe my readers. 
ln this dialogue, Socrates is introduced conver- 
ſing with Alcibiades, who at that time was under the 
guardianſhip of Pericles. He was then very young, 
and had been educated like the reſt of the Athenians ; 
that is, he had been taught polite literature, and to 
play on inſtruments, and had practiſed wreſtling and 
other bodily exerciſes. It does not appear that Peri- 
cles had hitherto taken much pains in Alcibiades's 
education, a fault too common in the greateſt men, 
ſince he had put him under the tutorage of Zopyrus, a 


Flut. in Alcib. I. | 


* Abbe Fraguier juſtifies Socrates in one of his diſſertations. Mem. ef 
the academy of belles lettres, tem. 4+ p. 372. | 


| 'Thracian, 


J 
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Thracian, a man far advanced in years, and who, of 
all Pericles's ſlaves, both from his turn of mind and 
age, Was the leaſt qualified to educate this young A- 
thenian. And indeed Socrates told Alcibiades, that, 
ſhould he compare him with the youths of Lacedæ- 


monia, who diſplayed a ſpirit of valour, a greatneſs of 


ſoul, a ſtrong deſire of glory, a love of labour, attend- 
ed with gentleneſs, modeſty, temperance, and a per- 
fett obedience to the laws and diſcipline of Sparta, he 
would ſeem a mere child to them. Nevertheleſs, his 
high birth, his riches, the great families he was rela- 
ted to, and the authority of his guardian; all theſe 
things had conſpired to make him exceedingly vain 
and haughty. He was full of eſteem for himſelt, and 
of contempt for all others. He was preparing to enter 
upon the adminiſtration of the public affairs, and pro- 
miſed himſelf no leſs than to eclipſe entirely the glory 
of Pericles, and to attack the King of Perſia, even up- 
on his throne: Socrates ſceing him going to mount 
the roſtra, in order to give the people ſome advice re- 
lating to the public affairs, demonſtrates to him, by 
various queſtions, and by Alcibiades's anſwers, that he 
is quite ignorant of the affairs about which he is going 
to ſpeak, as he had never ſtudied them himſelf, nor 
been informed in them by others. After making Alci- 
biades confeſs this, he paints in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
the abſurdity of his conduct, and makes him fully ſen- 
ſible of it. What, ſays Socrates, would Ameſtris (the 
mother of Artaxerxes who then reigned in Perſia) ſay, 
were ſhe to hear, that there 1s a man now in Athens 
who is meditating war againſt her ſon, and even in- 
tends to dethrone him ? She doubtleſs would ſuppoſe 
him to be ſome veteran general, a man of intrepid 
courage, of great wiſdom, and the moſt conſuminate 
experience; that he is able to raiſe a mighty army, 
and march it where-ever he pleaſes; and, at the fame 
time, that he has long before taken the proper mea- 
ſures for putting ſo vaſt a deſign in execution. But 
were ſhe to hear, that there are none of theſe circum- 
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ſtances; and that the perſon in queſtion is not twenty 
years old; that he is utterly ignorant of public affairs; 
has not the leaſt knowledge of war, and no credit with 
the citizens or the allies ; would it be poſſible for her 
to refrain from laughing at the folly and extravagance 
of ſuch an enterpriſe? This, nevertheleſs, ſays Socra- 
tes, directing himſelf to Alcibiades, is your picture; 
and unhappily reſembles moſt of thoſe who thruſt 
themſelves into the public employments. Socrates 
however excepts Pericles on this occaſion ; his ſolid 
merit and exalted reputation being acquired by his 
cloſe ſtudy, during a long courſe of years, of every 
thing capable of forming his mind, and of qualifying him 
for public employments. Alcibiades could not deny 
that this was his caſe; he was aſhamed of his conduct; 
and bluſhing to ſee himſelf ſo void of merit, he aſks 
how he muſt act for the attainment of it. Socrates, 
being unwilling to diſcourage his pupil, tells him, that 
as he is ſo young, theſe evils might be remedied ; and 
afterwards continually gave him the wiſeſt counſels. 
He had entire leiſure to improve from them ; as up- 
wards of twenty years paſſed between this converſa- 
tion and his engaging in public affairs, 

Alcibiades was of a convertible genius, that would 
take any impreſſion which the difference of times and 
circumſtances might require, ſtill veering either to good 
or evil, with the ſame facility and ardor, and ſhitting 
almoſt in an inſtant from one extreme to its oppolite; 
ſo that people applied to him what Homer obſerves of 
the land of Egypt, That it produces a great number 
of very excellent medicinal drugs, and at the ſame 
time as many poiſons, (g) It might be ſaid of Alci- 
biades, that he was not one ſingle man, but, if ſo 
bold an expreſſion might be uſed, a compound of ſe- 
veral men ; either ſerious or gay ; auſtere or affable; 
an imperious maſter, or a groveling ſlave ; a friend to 
virtue and the virtuous, or abandoned to vice and vi. 

(s) Quemyis hominem ſecum attulit ad nos. Juvenal. = 
| * dious 


entert 
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tious men; capable of ſupporting the moſt painful fa- 
tigues and toils, or inſatiably deſirous of voluptuous 
deligbts. 
* (4) His irregvlarities and diſſolute conduct were bes» 
come the talk of the whole city; and Alcibiades would 
very willingly have put a ſtop to theſe reports, but 
without changing his courſe of life ; as appears from 
a ſaying of his. He had a very handſome dog, of a 
prodigious ſize, which had coſt him threeſcore and 
ten minz, or three thouſand five hundred French 
livres. By this we find, that a fondneſs for dogs was 
of great antiquity. Alcibiades cauſed his tail, which 
was the greateſt beauty he had about him, to be cut 
off, His friends cenſur;d him very much on that ac- 
count, and ſaid, that the whole city blamed him very 
much for ſpoiling the beauty of ſo handſome a crea» 
ture. This is the very thing I want, replied Alcibia- 
des with a ſmile. 7 would have the Athenians diſtourſ? 
about what I have done to my dog, that they may not 
entertain themſelves with ſaying worſe things of me. 

(i) Among the various paſſions that were diſcover- 
ed in him, the ſtrongeſt and moſt prevailing was a 
haughty turn of mind, which would force all things 
to ſubmit to ir, and could not bear a ſuperior, or even 
an equal. Although his birth and uncommon talents 
ſmoothed the way to his attaining the higheſt employ- 
ments in the republic; there was nothing, however, to 
which he was to fond of owing the credit and autho- 
rity he wanted to gain over the people, as to the force 
of his eloquence, and the perſuaſive grace of his ora- 
tions. To this his intimacy with Socrates might be 
of great ſervice. 

Ck) Alcibiades, with fuch a caſt of mind as we have 
here deſcribed, was not born for repoſe, and had ſet 

Y Plut. in Alcib. p. 195. (i) To pixovurov, % T3 pironperoy, 


Plut. in Alcib. p. 195. 196. (KJ) A. M. 3584. Ant. J. C. 420. Thu- 
cyd. I. 5. p. 368.—378.; Plut. in Alcib. p. 197. 198. 


* About 160 l. Sterling. The Attic mina was worth an hundred 
drachmas, and the drachma ten pence, French money. 
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every engine at work to traverſe the treaty lately con- 
cluded between the two ſtates; but not ſucceedingin his 
attempt, he endeavoured to prevent its taking effect. 
He was diſguſted at the Lacedzmonians, becauſe they 
directed themſelves only to Nicias, of whom they had 
a very high opinion; and, on the contrary, ſeemed to 
take no manner of notice of him, though his anceſtors 
had enjoyed the rights of hoſpitality among them. 
The firſt thing he did to infringe the peace was 
this: Having been informed that the people of Argos 
only wanted an opportunity to break with the Spar- 
tans, whom they equally hated and feared, he flat- 
tered them ſecretly with the hopes that the Athenians 
would fuccour them, by ſuggeſting to them, that they 
were ready to break a peace which was no way ad- 
vantageous to them. TR 

And indeed the Lacedæmonians were not very care · 
ful to obſerve the ſeveral conditions of it religiouſly, 
having concluded an alliance with the Bceotians, in 
direct oppoſition to the deſign and tenor of the treaty ; 
and having ſurrendered up the fort of Panacton to the 
Athenians, not fortified, and jn the condition it was in 
at the concluding of the treaty, as they had ſtipulated 
to do, but quite diſmantled. Alcibiades obſerving the 
Athenians to be extremely exaſperated at this breach of 
faith, did his utmoſt to widen the difference ; and ta- 
king this opportunity to imbarraſs Nicias, he made 
him odious to the people, by cauſing them to enter- 
tain a ſuſpicion of his being too ſtrongly attached to 
the Lacedæmonians; and by charging him with crimes 
which were not altogether improbable, though they 
were abſolutely falſe. 

Thbis new attack quite diſconcerted Nicias; but, hap- 
pily for him, there arrived, at that very inſtant, ambaſ- 
1adors from Lacedæmonia, who were inveſted with 
full powers to put an end to all the diviſions. Being 
introduced into the council or fenate, they ſet forth 
their complaints; and made their demands, which 
every one of the members thought very juſt and rea- 
e | ſonablc. 
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ſonable. The people were to give them audience the 
next day. Alcibiades, who was afraid they would 
ſucceed with them, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to en- 

the ambaſſadors in a conference with him. He 
reprefented to them, that the council always behaved 
with the utmoſt moderation and humanity towards 
thofe who addreffed them; but that the people were 
haughty and extravagant in their pretenſions ; that 
ſhould the ambaſſadors mention full powers, they (the 
people) would not fail to take advantage of this cir- 
cumſtance, and oblige them to agree to whatever they 
ſhould take it into their heads to aſk. He concluded 
with” afftring them, that he would aſſiſt them with all 
his credit, in order to get Pylus reſtored to them; to 
prevent the alliance with the people of Argos, and to 
get that with them renewed : and he confirmed all 
thefe promiſes with an oath. The ambaſſadors were 
extremely well pleaſed with this conference, and great- 
ly admired the profound policy and vaſt abilities of 
Aleibiades, whom they looked upon as an extraordi- 
nary man; and indeed they were not miſtaken in their 
conjecture. . 

On the morrow, the people being aſſembled, the 
ambaſſadors were introduced. Alcibiades afked them, 
in the mildeft terms, the ſubject of their embaſſy, and 
the purport of the powers with which they were in- 
veſted. They immediately arifwered, That they were 
come to propoſe an accommodation, but were not 
impowered to conclude any thing. Theſe words were 
no ſooner ſpoke, but Alcibiades exclaims againſt .- 
thenr; declares them to be treacherous knaves ; calls 
upon the council as witneſs to the ſpeech they had 
made the night before; and defires the people not to 
believe or hear men who ſo impudently advanced 
falſehoods, and ſpoke and prevaricated ſo unaccount- 
ably, as to ſay one thing one day, and the very reverſe 
the next. 1 

Words could never expreſs the ſurpriſe and confu- 
Gon with which the ambaſſadors were ſeized, who, 


L1.3 garing 


\ 
F 
— 


1 


gazing wildly on one another, could not believe either 
their eyes or cars. - Nicias,, who did not know the 


- treacherous ſtratagem of Alcibiades, could not con- 


ceive the motive of this change, and tortured his brain 


to no purpole to find out the reaſon of it. The people 


were that moment going to ſend for the ambaſſadors 
of Argos, in order to conclude the league with them; 
when a great earthquake came to the aſſiſtance of Ni- 
cias, and broke up the aſſembly. It was with the ut- 
moſt difficulty he prevailed ſo far, in that of next day, 
as to have a ſtop put to the proceedings, till ſuch time 
as ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Lacedæmon. Nicias 
was appointed to head them ; but they returned with- 
out having done rhe leaſt good. The Athenians then 
repented very much their having delivered up, at his 
perſuaſion, the prifoners they had taken in the iſland, 
and who were related to the greateſt families in Sparta. 
However, though the people were highly exaſperated 
at Nicias, they did not proceed to any exceſſes againſt 
him, but only appointed Alcibiades their general ; 
made a league with the inhabitants of Mantinea and 
Elis, who had quitted the party of the Lacedzmonians, 
in which the Argives were included; and ſent troops 
to Pylus, to lay waſte Laconia. In this manner they 
again involved themſelves in the war which they were 
ſo lately, deſirous of, avoiding. 

(Plutarch, after relating the intrigue of Alcibi- 
ades, adds: No one can approve the methods he 
« employed to ſucceed in his deſign ; however, it was 


4 a maſter-ſtroke, to diſunite and ſhake a!moſt every 


“ part of Peloponneſus in this manner, and raiſe up, 
« in one day, ſo many enemies againſt the Lacedz- 
« monians.” In my opinion, this is too ſoft a cen- 


| fure of ſo knaviſh and perfidious an action, which, 


bow ſucceſsful ſoever it might have been, was not- 
withſtanding horrid in itſelf, and of a nature never to 


| be ſufficieatly deteſted. 


(1) Io Alcib. p. 199. 
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(m) There was in Athens a citizen, Hyperbolus by 
name, a very wicked man, whom the comic poets ge- 
nerally made the object of their raillery and invectives. 
He was hardened in evil, and become inſenſible to in- 
famy, by renouncing all ſentiments of honour, which 
could only be the effect of a ſoul abandoned entirely 
to vice. Hyperbolus was not agreeable to any one; 
and yet the people made uſe of him to humble thoſe 
in high ſtations, and involve them in difficulties. Two 
citizens, Nicias and Alcibiades, — Sp at that time 
alt authority in Athens. The diſſolute life of the lat- 
ter ſhocked the Athenians, who beſides dreaded his 
audacity and haughtineſs. On the other ſide, Nicias, 
by always oppoſing, without the leaſt reſerve, their 
unjuſt deſires, and by obliging them to take the moſt 
uſeful meaſures, was become very odious to them. 
One would have imagined, that as the people were 
thus alienated from both, they would not have failed 
to put the oſtraciſm in force againſt one of them. Of 
the twoparties which prevailed at that time in the city, 
one, which conſiſted of the young men, who were ea» 
ger for war, the other of the old men, who were deſi- 
tous of peace; the former endeavoured to procure 
the baniſhment of Nicias, and the latter of Alcibiades. 
Hyperbolus, whoſe only merit was his impudence, in 
hopes of ſucceeding, which ſoever of them ſhould be 
removed, declared openly againſt them, and was e- 
ternally exaſperating the people againſt both. Howe» 
ver, the two factions being afterwards reconciled, he 
himſelf was banithed by, and put an end to the oſtra- 
iſm, which ſeemed to have been demeaned, in being 
employed againſt a man of ſo baſe a character; for 
hitherto there was a kind of honour and dignity an- 
nexed to this puniſhment. Hyperbolus was therefore 
the laſt who was ſentenced by the oftraciim ; as Hip- 
parchus, a near relation of Piſiſtratus the tyrant, had 
been the firſt. : 


(=) Plut. in Alcib, p. 196. 197. in Nis. p- 530. 531. 
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Sz cu. v. Alciblades engager the Athenians in 1} 


war of Sicily. | 


| Sixteenth and ſeventeenth years of the war, 


() 1 Pass over ſeveral inconſiderable events, to haſte 


to the relation of that of the greateſt import 
ance, the expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, te 
which they were eſpecially excited by Alcibiades 


This is the ſixteenth ycar of the Peloponneſian war. 


(o) Alcibiades had gained a ſurpriſing aſcendant ove 


the minds of the people, though they were perfect. 


well acquainted with his character. For his great qua- 
ties were united with ſtill greater vices, which he did 
not take the leaſt pains to conceal. He paſſed his life 
in ſuch an exceſs of luxury and voluptuouſneſs, as was 

| Nothiog was ſeen in his houſe 

but feſtivals, rejoicings, and parties of pleaſure and 
debauchery. He ſhewed very little regard to the cu- 
ſtoms of his country, and leſs to religion and the gods. 
All perſons of ſenſe and judgment, beſides the ſtrong 

_ averſion they had for his irregularities, dreaded exceed- 
ingly the conſequences of his audacity, profuſion, and 
utter contempt of the laws, which they conſidered as 
ſo many ſteps by which Alcibiades would riſe to tyran- 


a ſcandal to that city. 


nical power. 


Ariſtophanes, in one of his comedies *, ſhows ad- 
mirably well, in a ſingle verſe, the diſpoſition of the 
2 with regard to him: They hate Aletbiades, ſays 

e, and yet cannot do without him. And indeed the 
prodigious ſums he ſquandered on the people; the pom- 
pous games and ſhows he exhibited to pleaſe them; 
the magnificent and almoſt incredible preſents which 
he made the city; the grace and beauty of his whole 
perſon ; his eloquence, his bodily ſtrength, joined to 


(n) Thucyd. l. 8. p. 350.-—409. A. M. 3588. Ant. J. C. 416. 


(0) Plut. in Alcib. p. 198.— 200.; in Nic. p. 53m. 
= The Frogs, act 5. ſcene 4. 
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his courage and experience; in a word, this aſſem- 
blage of great qualities made the Athenians wink at 
is faults, and bear them patiently, always endeavour- 
ing to leſſen and ſcreen them under ſoft and favourable 
names ; for they called them ſports, 'polite paſtimes, 
and indications of his humanity and good-nature. 
Timon the man-hater, moroſe and ſavage as he 
was, formed a better judgment of this conduct of Al- 
cibiades. Meeting him one day as he was coming out. 
of the aſſembly, vaſtly pleaſed at his having been gra- 
ified in all his demands, and to ſee the greateſt ho- 
nours paid him by the people in general, who were 
attending him in crouds to his houſe ; ſo far from 
hunning him as he did all other men, on the contrary 
he ran to meet him, and ſtretching out his hand to 
bim in a friendly way; Courage, my ſon, ſays he, 
thiu doſt right in puſhing thy fortune; for thy ad- 
vancement wall be the ruin of all theſe people. The 
war of Sicily will ſhow that Timon was not miſtaken. 
The Athenians, from the time of Pericles, had me- 
ditated the conqueſt of Sicily. However, that wiſe 
guide had always endeavoured to check this ambitious 
and wild project. He uſed frequently to inculcate to 
them, that by living in peace, by ſupporting their 
fleet, by contenting themſelves with the conqueſts 
they had already gained, and by not engaging in ha- 
zardous enterpriſes, they would raiſe their city to a 
flouriſhing condition, and be always fuperior to their 
enemies. The authority he had at that time over the 
people, though it kept them from invading Sicily, 
could not ſuppreſs the defire they had 'to conquer it, 
and - their eyes were continually upon that ifknd. 
(p) Some time after Pericles's death, the Leontines 
being invaded by the Syracuſans, had ſent a deputation 
to Athens, to demand aid. They were originally of 
Chalcis, an Athenian colony, The chief of the de- 
puties was Gorgias, a famous rhetorician, who was 


Cf) Diod. I. 12. p. 9. | 
reputed 
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reputed the moſt eloquent man of his times. His ele- 
gant and florid diftion, heightened by ſhining figures 
which he firſt employed, charmed the Athenians, who 
were prodigiouſly affected with the beauties and graces 
of eloquence. Accordingly the alliance was conclu- 
ded, and they ſent ſhips to Rhegium to the aid of the 
Leontines. The year following they ſent a greater 
number. Two years after they ſent a new flect, 
ſomething ſtronger than the former. But the Sicilians 
having put an end to all their diviſions, by the advice 
of Hermocrates, the fleet was ſent back; and the 
Athenians, not being able to prevail with themſelves 
to pardon their generals for not conquering Sicily, 
ſent two of thera, Pythodorus and Sophocles, into ba- 
niſument; and ſentenced the third, Eurymedon, to 
pay a heavy fine ; their proſperity having blinded them 
to ſo prodigious a degree, that they were perſuaded no 
power was able to reſiſt them. They made ſeveral at- 
tempts afterwards, and, upon pretence of ſending from 
time to time arms and ſoldiers to ſuch cities as were 
unjuſtly treated or oppreſſed by the Syracuſans, they 
by that means were preparing to invade them with a 
greater force. | 

But the perſon who moſt inflamed this ardor was 
Alcibiades, by his feeding the people with ſplendid 
hopes, with which he himſelf was for ever filled, or 
rather intoxicated. He was every night, in his dreams, 
taking Carthage, ſubduing Africa, croſling from thence 
into Italy, and poſſeſſing himſelf of all Peloponneſus; 
looking upon Sicily not as the ſcope and end of this 
war, but as the beginning and the firſt ſtep of the ex- 
ploits he revolved in his mind. All the citizens fa- 
voured his views, and, without inquiring ſeriouſly into 
matters, were inchanted with the mighty hopes he 
gave them. I his expedition was the only topic of all 
converſations. The young men, in the places where 
the public exerciſes were performed, and the old men 
in their ſhops and elſewhere, were employed in no- 
thing but in drawing the plan of Sicily; in diſcourſing 
| | | on 
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on the nature and quality of the ſea with which it is 
ſurrounded ; on its good harbours, and flat ſhores to- 
wards Africa: for theſe people, infatuated by the 
ſpeeches of Alcibiades, were, like him, * Ae. 
that they ſhould make Sicily only their place of arms 
and their. arſenal, from whence they ſhould ſet out for 
the conqueſt of Carthage, and make themſelves maſters 
of all Africa and the tn as far as the pillars of Her- 
cules. | 

(4) It is related, that neither Socrates, nor Methon 
the aſtronomer, believed that this enterpriſe would be 
ſucceſsful ; the former, being inſpired, as he inſinua- 
ted, by his familiar ſpirit, who always warned him of 
the evils with which he was threatened ; and the o- 
ther, directed by his reaſon and good ſenſe, which, 
pointing out what he had to apprehend in reſpect to 
the future, induced him to act the madman on this 
occaſion, and to demand, in conſideration of the un- 
happy condition to which he was reduced, that the 
Athenians would nor force away his ſon, and would 
diſpenſe with his carrying arms. | 


SECT. VI. Account of the ſeveral people who inhabi- 
| ted Sicily. | 


REFORE I enter on the relation of the war of Sici- 
ly, it will not be improper to give a plan of the 
country, and of the nations who inhabited it. Thu- 
cydides begins in the ſame manner. 1 
(r) It was firſt inhabitated by the Leſtrygones and 
the Cyclopes, of whom we do not know any particulars, 
except what we are told by the poets. The moſt an- 
cient, after theſe, were the Sicani, who called them. 
ſelves the original inhabitants of this country; though 
they are thought to have come into it from the neigh- 
bourhood of a river in Spain, called Sicauus; whoſe 
name they gave to the iſland, which before was called 
Trinacria. Theſe people were afterwards confined to 


(4) Plut. in Alcib. p. 199. in Nic. p. 32. (fr) Thucyd. |. 6. 
5.410.413. o . 
Cx | the 


. the weſtern part of the iſland. Some Trojans, after the 
burning of their city, came and ſettled near them, and 
built Erix and “ Egeſta, who all aſſumed the name o 
Elymei ; and were afterwards joined by ſome inhabi. 
tants of Phocis, at their return from the ſiege of 
Troy. Thoſe who are properly called Sicilians came 
from Italy in very great numbers ; and having gained 
a conſiderable victory over the Sicani, confined them 
to a corner of their iſland, about three hundred years 
before the arrival of the Greeks; and in Thucydides'; 
time, they ſtill inhabited the middle part of the iſland, 
and the northern coaſt. From them the iſland was 
called Sicily. The Phœnicians alſo ſpread themſclve; 
along the coaſt, and in the little iſlands which border 
upon it, for the convenience of trade: but after the 
Greeks began to ſettle there, they retired into the 
country of the Elymæi, in order to be nearer Carthage 
and abandoned the reſt, It was in this manner the 
barbarians farſt ſettled in Sicily. 

() With regard to the Greeks, the firſt of them 
who croſſed into Sicily were the Chalcidians of Eubcea, 
under Theocles, who founded Naxos. The year after, 
which, according to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, was the 
third of the xviith Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian 
laid the foundations of Syracuſe. Seven years after, 
the Chalcidians founded Leontium and Catana, after 
having drove out the inhabitants of the country, who 
were Sicilians. Other Greeks, who came from Ne. 
gara a city of Achaia, about the ſame time, founded 
Megara, called Hyblæa, or barely Hybla, from Hy: 
blon a Sicilian king, by whoſe permiſſion they ſettled 
in his dominions. It is well known that the Hybl:an 
honey was very famous among the ancients. An hun- 
dred years after, the inhabitants, of that city built Se. 
linunta. Gela, built on a river of the ſame name, 
forty-five years after the founding of Syracuſe, found 
ed Agrigentum about an hundred and eight years after 


(s) A. M. 3294. Ant. J. C. 710. | 
It is called Segeſta by the Romans. 
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Zancle, called afterwards Meſſauna or Meſſæne by Ana- 
xilas tyrant of Rhegium, who was of Meſſene a city of 
Peloponneſus, had ſeveral founders, and at different 
periods. The Zanclians built the city of Himera ; 
the Syracuſans built Acre, Caſmene, and Camarina. 
Theſe are moſt of the nations, whether Greeks: or 
Barbarians, who ſettled in Sicily. 


SzcT. VII. The people of Egeſta implore aid of the 
Athenians. Nicias oppoſes, but to us purpoſe, the 
war of Sicily. Alcibiades carries that point. 
They both are appointed generals with Lamachus. 


(t) A THENS was in the diſpoſition above related, 
when ambaſſadors were fent from the people 
of Egeſta, who, in quality of their allies, came to im- 
plore their aid againſt the inhabitants of Selinunta; 
who were aſſiſted by the Syracuſans, It was the ſix- 
teenth year of the Peloponneſian war. They repre- 
ſented, among other things, that ſhould they be aban- 
doned, the Syracuſans, after ſeizing thcir city as the 
had done that of Leontium, would poſſeſs themſelves 
of all Sicily, and not fail to aid the Peloponneſians who 
were their founders; and, that they might put them 
to as little charge as poſlible, they offered to pay the 
troops that ſhould be ſent to ſuccour them. The A- 
thenians, who had long waited for an opportunity to 
declare themſelves, ſent deputies to Egeſta to inquire 
into the ſtate of affairs, and to ſee whether there was 
money enough in the treaſury to defray the expence of 
ſo great a war. The inhabitants of that city had been 
ſo artful, as to borrow from the neighbouring nations 
a great number of gold and ſilver vaſes, worth an im- 
menſe ſum of money ; and of theſe they made a ſhow 
when the Athenians arrived. (2) The deputies re- 
turned with thoſe of Egeſta, who carried threeſcore 
talents in ingots, as a month's pay for the galleys 
(t) A.M. 3588. Ant. J. C. 416. Thucyd. I. 6. p. 413-—415:; 


Diod. I. 12. p. 129. 130.; Plut. in Alcib. p. 200. in Nic. p- 531 
(a) A. M. 3589. Ant. J. C. 415. 
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which they demanded; and a promiſe of larger ſums, 
which, they ſaid, were ready both in the public trea. 
fury and in the . temples. The people, ſtruck with 
theſe fair appearances, the truth of which they did not 

ive themſelves the leiſure to examine ; and ſeduced 
| the advantageous reports which their deputies made, 
in the view of pleaſing them; immediately granted | 
the Egeſtans their demand, and appointed Alcibiades, 
Nicias, and Lamachus to command the fleet ; with 
full power, not only to ſuccour Egeſta, and reſtore 
the inhabitants of Leontium to their city; but alſo to 
regulate the affairs of Sicily, in ſuch a manner as might 
beſt ſuit the intereſts of the republic. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his 
very great regret ; for, beſides other motives which 
made him dread that command, he ſhunned it becauſe 
Alcibiades was to be his e But the Athenians 
promiſed themſelves greater ſucceſs from this war, 
ſhould they not reſign the whole conduct of it to Al- 
Cibiades, but temper his ardor and audacity with the 
coldneſs and wiſdom of Nicias. 

(x) Five days after, to haſten the execution of the 
decree, and make the neceſſary preparations, a ſecond 
aſſembly was held. Nicias, who had had time enough 
to reflect deliberately on the affair propoſed, and was 
ſill better convinced of the difficulties and dangers 
' Which would enſue from it, thought himſelf obliged 
to ſpeak with ſome vehemence againſt a project, the 
| conſequences of which he foreſaw might be very fatal 
to the republic. He ſaid, © That it was ſurpriſing ſo 
« important an affair ſhould have been determined, 
« the moment almoſt it was taken into deliberation : 
« That, without once inquiring into matters, they 
& had given credit to whatever was told them by 
c“ foreigners, who were very laviſh of their promiſes ; 
* and whoſe jatereſt it was to offer mighty things, in 
& order to extricate themſelves from their imminent 
danger. After all, what advantage,” ſays he, © can 
(x) Thucyd, 1, 6. p. 415.—428. | 
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accrue from thence to the republic ? Have we fo few 
enemies at our doors, that we need go in ſearch of 
others at a diſtance from us? Will you act wiſely, 
to hazard your preſent poſſeſſions, on the vain 
hopes of an uncertain advantage ? to meditate new 
conqueſts, before you have ſecured your ancient 
ones ? to ſtudy nothing but the aggrandizing of 
your ſtate, and quite neglect your own ſafety ? Can 
you depend in any manner on a truce, which you 
yourſelves know is very precarious ; which you are 
ſenſible has been infringed more than once ; and 
which the leaſt defeat on onr ſide may ſuddenly 
change into an open war? You are not ignorant 
how the Lacedæmonians have always been, and 
ſtill continue, diſpoſed with regard to us. They 
deteſt our government as difterent from theirs ; it 
is with grief and diſdain they fee us poſſeſſed of the 
empire of Greece; they conſider our glory as their 
ſhame and confuſion; and there is nothing they 
would not attempt, to humble a power which ex- 
cites their jealouſy, and keeps them perpetually in 


« fear. Theſe are our real enemies, and it is they 


we ought to guard againſt. Will it be a proper 
time to make theſe reflections, when (after having 
divided our troops, and our arms will be employed 
elſewhere, and unable to reſiſt them) we ſhall be 
attacked at once by all the forces of Peloponneſus ? 
We do but juſt begin to breathe, after the calami- 
ties in which war and the plague had plunged us ; 
and we are now going to plunge ourſelves into 
greater danger. If we are ambitious of carrying our 
arms into diſtant countries, would it not be more 
expedient to march and reduce the rebels of Thrace, 
and other nations who are ſtill wavering, and un- 
fixed in their allegiance, than to fly to the ſuccour 
of the inhabitants of Egeſta, about whoſe welfare 
we ought to be very indifferent? And will it ſuit 
our intereſt, to attempt to revenge their injuries, 
at a time that we do not diſcoyer the leaſt reſent- 
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«. ment for thoſe we ourſelves receive? Let us leave 
ec the Sicilians to themſelves, and not engage in their 
« quarrels, which it is their buſineſs to decide. As 
« the inhabitants of Egeſta undertook the war with- 
« out us, let them extricate®themſelves from it as 
« well as they can. Should any of our generals ad- 
« viſe you to this enterpriſe, from an ambitious or 
ſelf. intereſted view, merely to make a vain parade 
« of his ſplendid equipages, or to raiſe money to ſup- 
« port his extravagance ; be not guilty of ſo much 
% imprudence as to ſacrifice the intereſt of the repu- 
« blic to his, or permit him to involve it in the ſame 
“ ruin with himſelf. An enterpriſe of ſo much im- 
« por tanee ought not to be committed wholly to the 
« conduct of a young man. Remember it is pru- 
ce dence, not prejudice and paſſion, that gives ſucceſs 
« to affairs.” Nicias concluded with declaring it is 
opinion, that it would be proper to deliberate again 
on the affair, in order to prevent the fatal conſequences 
with which their taking raſh reſolutions might be at- 
tended. =D 
It was plain be had Alcibiades in view, and that his 
enormous luxury was the object of his cenſure. And 
indeed he carried it to an incredible height; and la- 
viſhed prodigious ſums of money, on horſes, equi- 
pages, and moveables; not to mention the delicacy 
and ſumptuouſneſs of his table, He diſputed the prize 
in the Olympic games with feven fects of chariot-horles, 
which no private man had ever done before him ; 
and he was crowned more than once on that occaſion. 
Extraordinary reſources were neceſſary for ſupporting 
ſuch luxury; and as avarice often ſerves as a reſource 
to ambition, there were ſome grounds to believe, that 
Alcibiades was no leſs ſolieitous for conquering Sicily 
and Carthage, (which be pretended to poſſeſs after- 
wards as his own), to enrich his family, than to ren- 
der it glorious. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that Alcibia- 
des did not let this ſpeech of Nicias go unanſwered. 
The 5 | 4 This, 
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c This,” ſays Alcibiades,“ is not the firſt time that 
merit has excited jealouſy, and glory been made the 
object of envy. That very thing which is imputed 
to me for a crime, is, I will preſume to fay it, the 
honour of my country, and ought to gain me ap- 
plauſe. The ſplendor in which I live; the great 
ſums I expend, particularly in the. public aſſem- 
blies; beſides their being juſt and lawful, at the 
ſame time give foreigners a greater idea of the glory 
of Athens; and ſhow, that it is not in ſuch want of 
money as our enemies imagine. But this is not 
our preſent buſineſs. Let the world form a judg- 
ment of me, not from paſſion and prejudice, but 
from my actions. Was it an inconſiderable ſervice 
I did the republic, in bringing over in one day to 
its alliance, the people of Elis, of Mantinea, and 
of Argos, that is, the chief ſtrength of Peloponne- 
ſus? Make uſe therefore, to aggrandize your em- 
pire, of Alcibiades's youth and folly, fince his ene- 
mies give it that name, as well as of the wiſdom 
and experience of Nicias; and do not repent, from 
vain and idle fears, your engaging in an enterpriſe 
publicly reſolved upon, and which may redound 
infinitely both to your glory and advantage. The 
cities of Sicily, weary of the unjuſt and cruel-go-» 
vernment of their princes, and ſtill more of the ty- 
rannical authority which Syracuſe exerciſes over 
them, wait only for a favourable opportunity to 
declare themſelves, and are rcady to open their 
gates to whomlſoever ſhall offer to take off the yoke 
under which they have ſo long groaned. Though 
the citizens of Egeſta, in quality of your allies, 
ſhould not have a right to your protection; yet the 
glory of Athens ought to engage you to ſupport 
them. Republics aggrandize themſelves by ſuc- 
couring the oppreſſed, and not by living inactive. 
In the preſent ſtate of your affairs, the only way 
to diſpirit your enemies, and ſhow that you are not 
afraid of them, will be, to haraſs one nation, to 
A Mm 3. check 
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4 check the progreſs of another, to keep them all em. 
64 ployed, and carry your arms into diſtant countries, 
& Athens was not formed for eaſe; and it was not 
« by inactivity that your anceſtors” raiſed it to the 
height ia which we now ſee it. For the reſt, what 
« hazards will you run by engaging in the enterpriſe 
« in queſtion ? If it ſhould be crowned with ſucceſs, 
« you will then poſſeſs yourſelves of all Greece ; and 
« thould it not anſwer your expectations, your flect 
« will give you an opportunity of retiring whenever 
« yob pleaſe. The Lacedzmonians indeed may make 
4 an incurſion into our country; but, beſides that it 
would not be in our power to prevent it, though 
« we ſhould not invade Sicily, we ſtill ſhall preſerve 
« the empire of the ſea, in ſpite of them; a circum- 
ſtance which makes our enemies entirely deſpair of 
« ever being able to conquer us. Be not therefore 
& biaſſed by Nicias's reafons. The only tendency of 
« them is, to ſow the feeds of diſcord between the 
« young and old men, who can do nothing without 
t one another; ſince it is wiſdom and courage, coun- 
4 fel and execution, that give ſucceſs to all enter- 
6e priſes ; and this in which we are going to imbark, 
& cannot but turn to your advantage.” 
Cy) The Athenians, flattered and pleaſed with Al- 
cibiades's ſpeech, perſiſted in their firſt opinion. Ni- 
cias, on the other ſide, did not depart from his; but 
at the ſame time did not dare to oppoſe Alcibiades any 
further. Nicias was naturally of a ſoft and timid diſ- 
poſition. He was not, like Pericles, maſter of that 
lively and vehement eloquenee, which, like a torrent, MW dy 
bears down all things in its way. And indeed the the 
latter, on ſeveral occaſions, and at ſeveral times, had Ml thi 
never failed to check the wild ſtarts of the populace, I en 
who, even then, meditated the expedition into Sicily; of 
becauſe he was always inflexible, and never ſlackened WW tr 
the reins of that authority, and kind of ſovereignty, IM tic 
Cy) Plut. in prac, de ger. rep. p. 802, | 
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which he had acquired over the people ; whereas 
*Nicias, both by acting and ſpeaking in an eaſy, 
gentle manner, fo far from winning over the people, 
ſuffered himſelf to be forcibly and involuntarily car- 
ried away : and accordingly he at laſt yielded to the 
people, and accepted the command in a war which 
he plainly foreſaw would be attended with the moſt 
fatal conſequences. : 
Plutarch makes this reffection in his excellent trea- 
tile, where, ſpeaking of the qualities requiſite in a 
ſtateſman, he ſhows how very neceſſary eloquence and 
inflexible conſtancy and perſeverance are to him. 
Nicias, not daring to oppoſe Alcibiades any longer 
openly, endeavoured to do it indirectly, by ſtarting 
a great number of difficulties, drawn eſpecially from 
the great expence of this expedition. He declared, 
that ſince they were reſolved upon war, they ovght to 
carry it on in ſuch a manner as might ſuit the exalted 
reputation to which Athens had attained :- That a fleet 
was not ſufficient to oppoſe ſo formidable a power as 
that of the Syracuſans and their allies : that they muſt 
raiſe an army, compoſed of good horſe and foot, if 
they deſired to act in a manner worthy of fo grand a 
delign : That beſides their fleet, which was to make 
them maſters at ſea, they muſt have a great number of 
tranſports, to carry proviſions perpetually to the ar- 
my, which otherwiſe could not poſſibly ſubſiſt in an 
enemy's country: That they muſt carry vaſt ſums of 
money with them,, without waiting for that promiſed 
them by the citizens of Egeſta, who perhaps were rea- 
dy in words only, and very probably might break 
their promiſe : That they ought to weigh and eam ine 
the diſparity there was between themſelves and their 
enemies, with regard to the conveniencies and wants 
of the army; the Syracuſans being in their own coun- 
try, in the midſt of powerful allies, diſpoſed by inclina- 
tion, as well as engaged by intereſt, to aſſiſt them with 
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men, arms, horſes, and proviſions ; whereas the Athe. 
nians would carry ou the war in a remote country, poſ- 
ſeſſed by their enemies, where, in the winter, news 
could not be brought them in leſs than four months 
time; à country, where all things would oppoſe the 
Athenians, and nothing be procured but by force of 
arms: That it would reflect the greateſt ignominy on 
the Athenians, ſhould they be forced to abandon thcir 
enterpriſe, and thereby become the ſcorn and con- 
tempt of their enemies, by their negleQing to take all 
the precautions which ſo important a deſign required: 
That as for himſelf, he was determined not to go, un. 
leſs he was provided with all things neceſſary for the 
expedition, becauſe the ſafety of the whole army de- 
pended on that circumſtance ; and that he would not 
rely on caprice, or the precarious engagements of 
the allies, -4 
2) Nicias had flattered himſelf, that this ſpeech ou 


would cool the ardor of the people, whereas it only = 
ipflamed it the more. Immediately the generals had I dart 
full powers given them to raiſe as many troops, and 5 x 
fit out as many galleys as they ſhould judge neceſſary; + 
and the levies were accordingly carried on in Athens, wow 
and Aber Places, with inexpreſſible activity. rr 
SECT. VIII. The Athenians prepare to ſet fail. Si- ws 
. wiſter mens. ' The ſtatues of Mercury are mutila- tor 
ted. Alcibiades is accuſed; and inſiſts upon bis vp 
being tried, but his requeſt is net granted. Tri- <p 
umphant departure of the fleet, tion 


(8) WV Hex all things were ready for their depar- trat. 
1 ture, and they were preparing to fail, there I the. 
happened ſeveral bad omens, which filled the minds of 

the people with trouble and diſquietude. The * woe (5 


men N. 5 

| wee pi 

(z) Diod. I. 13. p. 134. (a) A. M. 3589. Ant. J. C. 415 Ador 
Thucyd. I. 6. p. 428. ; Plut. in Alcib. p. 200. 201. * 


* This ſuperſtitious rite had extended even to God's people. 4 that « 
Þebold, there ſat women weeping. far  Tammuz, Exck. viii. 1 
e . 5 | N. . 
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men were at that time celebrating the feſtival of Ado- 


nis, during which the whole city was in mournin 
and full of images repreſenting dead perſons and fune- 
ral proceſſions; and every part echoed with the cries 
and groans of the women, who followed thoſe ſtatues 
with lamentations of that kind. Whence it was feared, 
that this gay and magnificent armament would ſoon 
loſe all its ſplendor, and * wither away like a flower. 
The general afflition was increaſed by another acci- 
dent, The ſtatues of Mercury, which ſtood at the 
entrance of private houſes and temples, were all mu- 
tilated in one night, and particularly in the face; and 
although a great reward was promiſed to any perſon 
who ſhould diſcover the authors of ſo audacious a 


crime, no one was accuſed. The citizens could not 


forbear conſidering this uncommon event, not only as 
an unlucky omen, but as a contrivance of ſome fac- 
tious men, who harbourcd very ill deligns. Some 
young people had already been accuſed of committing 
much the like crime in the midſt of their cups ; and 
particularly of having wantonly mimicked the ceremo- 
nies and myſteries of Ceres and Proſerpine; with Al- 
cibiades, who repreſented the high prieſt, at their 


bead. (&) It highly concerns all thoſe in exalted ſta- 


tions, to be extremely careful of every ſtep they take, 
and not to give the leaſt opportunity to the molt inve- 
terate malice to cenſure them. They ought to call 
to mind, ſays Plutarch, that the eyes of all men are 
upon their conduct, and that they are ever eagle-eyed 
on theſe occaſions; that not only their outward ac» 
tions pals the moſt ſevere ſcrutiny, but that they pene- 
trate to their moſt private apartments, and there take 
the ſtricteſt notice of their diſcourſes, their diverſions, 


(5) Plat. in præc. de rep. p. 800. 


N. B. The Latin verſion of the Bible, which Mr Rollin follows, ſays, 


weeping for Adonis; which is the ſame as Tammuz, the Hebrews calling 
donis by. that name. | | 
The hiſtorian alludes to the plants and flowers that were carried in 
that ceremony, and which went by the name of Adonis garders. 
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and the moſt ſecret things tranſacted by them. It was 
this dread of the piercing eye of the people, that kept 
Themiſtocles and Pericles perpetually on their guard, 
and obliged them to refrain from moſt of thoſe plea. 
ſures in which others indulged themſelves. 

As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to 
lay himſelf under any reſtraints ; and accordingly, as 
his character was ſo well known, people were perſua- 
ded he very probably had been concerned in what had 
happened. His luxury, libertiniſm, and irreligion, 
gave an air of gr to this charge, and the ac. 

cuſer was not afraid of telling his name. This attack 
ſtaggered the conſtancy and reſolution of Alcibiades : 
but hearing the ſoldiers and failors declare that they 
were induced to engage in this expedition by no other 
motive but their affection for Alcibiades; and that, 
ſhould the leaſt_injury be done him, they would all 
leave the ſervice ; he took heart, and appeared at his 
trial on the day appointed for that purpoſe. His ene- 
mies, upon pretence that it was neceſſary for the fleet 
to ſet ſail, got the judgment ſuperſeded. It was to no 
: purpoſe for Alcibiades to inſil upon being tried, in 
caſe he was guilty, and not be ruined in his abſence ; 
and to repreſent, that it would be the moſt ſhocking 
and barbarous injuſtice, to oblige him to imbark for ſo 
important an expedition, without firſt making due in- 
quiry into the accuſations and horrid ſlanders which 
were caſt upon him, the bare thoughts of which would 
keep him in perpetual fear and anxiety. However, 
none of theſe remonſtrances proved effectual, and the 
fleet was ordered to ſet out. 

c They accordingly prepared to ſet ſail, after ha- 
ving appointed Corcyra the rendezvous for moſt of 
the allies, and ſuch ſhips as were to carry the pro- 
viſions, &c. All the citizens, as well as foreigners in 
Athens, flocked by day- break to the port of Pyræus. 
The former attended their children, relations, friends, 
or companions, with a joy overcaſt with a little for- 

(©) Thucyd. p. 430-—432-; Diod. I. 13. P. 135. | 

a | row, 
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row, upon their bidding adieu to perſons that were as 
dear to them as life, who were ſetting out on a far di- 
ſtant and very dangerous expedition, from which it was 
uncertain whether they ever would return, though 
they flattered themſelves with the hopes that it would 
be ſucceſsful. The foreigners came thither to feed 
their eyes with a ſight which was highly worthy their 
curioſity ; for no ſingle city in the world had ever fit- 
ted out ſo gallant a fleet. Thoſe indeed which had 
been ſent againſt Epidaurus and Potidza, were as con- 
ſderable with regard to the number of ſoldiers and 
ſhips ; but then they were not equipped with ſo much 
magnificence, neither was their voyage ſo long, nor 
their enterpriſe ſo important. Here were ſeen a land 
and a naval army, provided with the utmoſt care, and 
at the expence of particular perſons as well as of the 
public, with all things neceſſary, on account of the 
length of the voyage, and the duration of the war. 
The city furniſhed an hundred empty galleys, that is, 
threeſcore light ones, and forty to tranſport the ſoldiers 
heavily armed. Every mariner received daily a drach- 
ma, or ten pence (French), for his pay, excluſively of 
what the captains of ſhips gave the * rowers of the firſt 
bench. Add to this the pomp and magnificence that 
was diſplayed univerſally ; every one ſtriving to eclipſe 
the reſt, and each captain endeavouring to make his 
ſhip the lighteſt, and at the ſame time the gayeſt in the 
whole fleet. I ſhall not take notice of the choice of 
the ſoldiers and ſeamen, who were the flower of the 
Athenians ; nor of their emulation with regard to the 
beauty and neatneſs of their arms and equipage ; any 
more than of their officers, who had laid out conſider- 
able ſums purely to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and to give 
foreigners an advantageous idea of their perſons and 
circumſtances ; ſo that this ſight had the air of a 
tournament, in which the utmoſt magnificence is dif- 
played, rather than of a warlike expedition. But the 


They were called pit. They had longer oars than the reſt, 
and conſequently more trouble in rowing. 
boldneſs 
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boldneſs and greatneſs of the deſign ſtill exceeded its ¶ vho 
expence and Jplendor. | | 

When the ſhips were loaded, and the troops got on Vit 
board, the trumpet ſounded, and ſolemn prayers were ¶ ach 
offered up for the ſuceeſs of the expedition; gold ang Ml fe. 
filver cups were filling every where with wine, and MW 'ver 
the accuſtomed libations were poured out; the people . 
who lined the ſhore ſhouting at the ſame time, and imb: 
lifting up their hands to heaven, to wiſh their fellow. WM lr) 
citizens a good voyage and ſucceſs. And now, the vc 
hymn being ſung, and the ceremonies ended, the ſhips the 
failed one after another out of the harbour; after {2d 
which they ſtrove to outſail one another, till the whole I lune 
fleet met at Ægina. From thence it made for Corcy-Nchan 
ra, where the army of the allies was aſſembling with de 


the reſt of the fleet. a 
arc 

SECT. IX. Syracuſe is alarmed, The Athenian fleet N uind 
arives in Sicily. Athe 

(4) A Dvics of this expedition coming to Syra. I Mes 


cule from all quarters, it was thought fo im- Min 
probable, that at firſt no body would believe it. But Ne, 
as it was more and more confirmed every day, the Sy. nd | 
racuſans began to think ſeriouſly of making the neceſ. Nef It 
ry preparations; and ſent deputations to every part MW" N. 
of the iſland, to aſk aſſiſtance of ſome, and ſend luc. 
cours to others. They garriſoned all the caſtles and 
forts in the country; reviewed all the ſoldiers and hor- 
ſes ; examined the arms in the magazines; and ſettled 
and prepared all things, as if the enemy had been in : 
their country. - Nici 
In the mean time the fleet ſailed in three ſquadrons, MM l 
each under the command of its particular general. It I. (* 
conſiſted of an hundred and thirty-ſix ſhips, an hun- 
dred whereof belonged to Athens, and the reſt to the 
| allies. On board theſe ſhips were five thouſand heavy- 
armed ſoldiers, two thouſand two hundred of whom 
were Athenian citizens, viz. fifteen hundred of thoſe 


(4) Thucyd. 1.6. p. 432.—445-; Diod. I. 13+ p. 135. 136. 


mak. 


Who 
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who had eſtates, and ſeven hundred * who had none, 


but were equally citizens; the reſt conſiſted of allies. 


With regard to the light infantry, there were eighty 
archers: of Crete, and four hundred of other countries; 


ven hundred Rhodian flingers, and an hundred and 
twenty-exiles:of Megara. There was but one compa- 


xy of horſe, conſiſting of thirty troopers, who had 
imbarked on board a veſſel proper for tranſporting ca- 
ralry. Both the fleet and the land- forces were after- 
wards increaſed conſiderably. Thirty veſſels carried 
the proviſions and cooks, with maſons, carpenters, 
and their ſeveral tools; the whole followed by an 
hundred ſmall veſſels for the ſervice, excluſive of mer- 
chant-ſhips, of which there were great numbers. All 
this fleet had failed together for Corcyra. Having met 
vich but an indifferent reception from the people of 
Tarentum and Locris, they failed with a favourable 
vind for Rhegium, where they made ſome ſtay, The 
Athenians. were very urgent with the inhabitants of 
Rhegtum to ſuccour thoſe of Leontium, who came o- 
riginally from Chalcis as well as themſelves : but theſe 
anfwered, that they were determined to land neuter, 
ind to undertake nothing but in concert with the reſt 
of Italy. Here they debated on the manner in which 
it was neceſſary to carry on the war, and waited for 
the coming up of thoſe ſhips that had been ſent out to 
make diſcoveries of a proper place for landing, and to 
Inquire whether the citizens of Egeſta had got their 
money ready. Upon their return they brought advice, 
that they had but thirty talents in the treaſury. This 
Nicias had foreſeen, but no regard had been paid to 
bis ſalutary counſels. | 


(e) He did not. fail, the inſtant this news was 


brought, to expatiate on the counſel he had given in 
Athens; to ſhow the wrong ſtep they had taken in 
engaging in this war; and to amplify the fatal conſe- 


quences which might be expected from it: in all 


Ce) Plut. in Nie. p. 532. 
* Theſe wee called reg. 2 
VOL, III. Nu which 
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which he acted very imprudently. It was extremely 
judicious in Nicias to oppole it in the beginning, and 
to ſet every engine at work to cruſh if poſſible this ill. 
fated project. But as it was reſolved, and he himſelf 
had accepted of the command, he ought not to be per. 
petually looking backward, nor to have repeated in- 
ceſſantly, that this war had been undertaken in oppo- 
ſition to all the maxims of prudence ; and, by that 
means, to cool the ardor of his two colleagues in the 
command, to diſpirit the ſoldiers, and blunt that edge 
of confidence and ardor which aſſure the ſucceſs of 
great enterpriſes. The Athenians, on the contrary, 
ought to have advanced boldly towards the enemy; 
ſhould have attacked them with vigour, and have 
ſpread an univerſal terror, by a ſudden and unexpected 
deſcent. | 

But Nicias acted in a quite different manner. His 
opinion, in the council of war, was, that they ſhould 
ſail for Selinunta, which had been the firſt occaſion 
of this expedition; and then, if the citizens of Egeſta 
performed their promiſe, and gave a month's pay to 
the army, to proceed forward ; or otherwiſe, to ob. 
lige them to furniſh proviſions for the ſixty galleys 
they had demanded, and continue in that road till they 
ſhould have concluded a peace with the citizens of 
Selinunta, either by force of arms or ſome other way. 
He ſaid, that they afterwards ſhould return to Athens, 
after having thus made a parade of their forces, and 
the aſſiſtance they gave their allies ; unleſs they ſhould 
have an opportunity of making fome attempt in favour 
of the Leontines, or of bringing over ſome city into 

their alliance. | 
Alcibiades anſwered, That it would be inglorious, 
after theit ſailing out with ſo noble a fleet, to return 
without doing any thing; and that they ſhould firſt 
endeavour to conclude an alliance with the Greeks and 
barbarians, in order to divide them .from the Syra- 
cuſans, and procure troops and proviſions from them; 
and eſpecially to ſend a deputation to Meſſina, which 
FD) WD Was 


—— 
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was a kind of key to Sicily, and its harbour capacious 
enough to hold all the fleet. He declared farther, that 
after ſeeing who were their friends, and who their e- 
nemies, and ſtrengthening themſelves by the addition 
of a new reinforcement, they then ſhould attack ei- 
ther Selinunta or Syracuſe; in caſe the one ſhould re- 
fule to conclude a peace with Egeſta, and the other 
not permit the Leontines to return to their city. 

Lamachus offered a third opinion, which perhaps 
was the moſt prudent; that was, to ſail directly for 
Syracuſe, before its citizens had time to recover from 
their ſurpriſe, or prepare for their defence. He oh- 
ſerved, that the ſudden arrival of an armed force always 
ſtrikes the greateſt terror; and that when enemies are 
allowed time to reflect and make preparations, it alſo 
revives their courage; whereas, when they are ſud- 
denly attacked, and till in contuſion, they are gene- 
rally overcome; that as they would be maſters of the 
open country, they ſhould not be in want of any 
thing, but, on the contrary, would oblige the Sicilians 
to declare for them: That ar laſt they ſhould ſettle in 
Megara, which was quite deſert, and a near neighbour 
to Syracuſe, and there lay up their fleet in ſafety. 
„However, his counſel not being followed, he agreed 
to that of Alcibiades. Accordingly they ſailed for Si- 
''W cily, where Alcibiades took Catana by ſurpriſe. 


SECT. X. Alcibiades is recalled, He flies, and is- 
d ſentenced to die as an outlaw, He retires to Spar— 


rl ta. Flexibility of his genius and diſpoſition. 


"| PF His was the firſt and laſt exploit performed by 
Alcibiades in this expedition, he being im- 
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> mediately recalled by the Athenians, in order to be A 
tried upon the accuſation againſt him. For, from the 1 
l departure of the fleet, his enemies, who had no regard 7 
d to the welfare of their country; and who, upon the 1 
ſpecious pretence of religion, which is often made a 4 
K cloak to cover the darkeſt deſigns, meditated nothing 4 


Y Thucyd. 1, 6. p. 446.45 0.; Plut. in Alcib. p. 202. 
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but ſatiating their batred and revenge; his enemies, 
ſay, taking advantage of bis abſence, had proceeded 
in the affair with greater vigour than ever. All thoſe 
againſt whom informations were lodged, were thrown 
into priſon, without ſo much as being ſuffered to be 
heard, and that too on the evidence of the moſt pro- 
fligate and abandoned citizens; as if, ſays Thucy dides, 
it was not as great a crime to puniſh the innocent, as 
to ſuffer the guilty to eſcape. One of the informers 
was proved to be perjured by his own words; having 
declared that he ſaw and knew one of the accuſed by 
moon-light; whereas it appeared, that there was no 
moon at that time. But, notwithſtanding this manifeſt 
perjury, the populace were as furious as ever. The 
remembrance of the tyranny of the Piſiſtratides made 
them apprehenſive of the like fate; and ſtrongly poſ- 
ſeſſed with this fear, they would not give ear to any 
thing. * ; | 
yy laſt they ſent out the * ſhip of Salamin, order- 
ing the captain not to carry off Alcibiades by force, for 
fear of raiſing a tumult in the army; but only to order 
him to return to Athens, to pacify the people by his 
preſence. Alcibiades obeyed the order, and went im- 
mediately on board his galley; but the inſtant he was 
arrived at Thurium, and had got on ſhore, he diſap- 
peared, and cluded the purſuit of thoſe who fought al- 
ter him. Being aſked, whether he would not rely on 
his country with regard to the judgment it might pals 
on him? *I would not,” ſays he, “rely on my mo- 
ther, for fear leſt ſhe ſhould inadvertently miſtake 2 
«& + black bean for a white one.” The galley of Sala- 
min returned back without the commander, who was 
aſhamed of his having ſuffered his prey to eſcape him 
in that manner. Alcibiades was ſentenced to die for 

his contumacy. His whole eftate was confiſcated, and 


This was a ſacred veſſel, appointed to fetch criminals. 
7 The judges made ule of beans in giving their ſufftages, and the 
black bean denoted condemnation, 1 | 
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all prieſts and prieſteſſes were commanded to curſe him. 
Among the latter was one Theano, who alone had the 
courage to oppaſe this decree, ſaying, * That ſhe had 
been appointed prieſteſs, not to curſe, but to bleſs. Some 
time after, news being brought him that the Atheni- 
ans had condemned him to die, I. ſhall make them ſex» 
fible, ſays he, that I am alive. 

(g) Much about this time Diagoras of Melia was 
proſecuted at Athens. He had ſettled himſelf in the 
latter city, where he taught Atheiſm, and was brought 
to a trial for his doctrine. ( Diagoras eſcaped the 
puniſhment which would have been inflicted on him, 
by flying from the city; but he could not wipe off 
the ignominy of the ſentence which condemned him to 
death. The Athenians had fo great an abhorrence for 
the impious principles inculcated by him, that they 
even ſet a price upon his head; and promiſed a reward 
of a talent to any man who ſhould bring him dead or 
alive, 

(i) About twenty years before, a like affair had hap- 
pened to-Protagoras, for having only treated the ſame 
queſtion by way of problem. He had ſaid in the be- 
ginning of one of his books, © Whether the gods do 
* or do not exiſt, is a queſtion which I know not 
© whether I ought to affirm or deny: for our under- 
% ſtandings are too much clouded, and the life of man 
« is too ſhort, for the ſolution of ſo nice and difficult 
* a point.” But the Athenians could not bear to have 
a ſubject of this nature made a doubt; and for this 
reaſon, they ordered proclamation to be made by the 
public crier, for all perſons who had any copies of this 
book, to bring them to the magiſtrates : after which 
they were burnt as infamous pieces, and the author 
was baniſhed, for ever, from all the territories of the 
Athenians. | 


(gs) Joſeph. contr. App. % Diod. I. 13. p. 137. 

(i) Diog. Laert. in Protag.; Joſeph. contr. App. ; Cie. I. 1. de nat. 
deor. n. 62. | 
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Diagoras and Protagoras had been the diſciples of 
Democritus, who firſt invented the philoſophy of a- 
toms. I ſhall ſpeak of him in another place. 
(k) From the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias had 
oſſeſſed the whole authority: for Lamachus his col. 
1 though a man of bravery and experience, was 
however in no credit becauſe of his extreme poverty, 
for which he was deſpiſed by the ſoldiers. But the 
Athenians were not always in this way of thinking : 
for -we haye feen that Ariſtides, poor as he was, was 
not leſs eſteemed and reſpected on that account : but 
in this laſt expedition. the people in general had imbibed 
a paſhon for luxury and - magnificence ; the natural 
conſequence of which is, a love of riches. As Nicias, 
therefore, governed all affairs ſolely, all his actions 
were of the ſame caſt with his diſpoſition, that is, of 
a flow and fearful kind: he fuffered every thing to 
languiſh, ſometimes either by lying ſtill and underta- 
king nothing, ſometimes by only failing along the 
coaſt, or lofing time in conſulting and deliberating ; 
all which ſoon fuppreſſed, on one fide, the ardor and 
confidence the troops expreſſed at firſt ; and, on the 
other, the fear and terror with which the enemy had 
been ſeized, at the fight of ſo terrible an armament, 
He beſieged Hybla; and though it was but a ſmall 
city, he was however obliged to raiſe the ſiege ſome 
days after, which brought him into the higheſt con- 
'tempt. He retired at laſt to Catana, after having per- 
formed but one exploit, viz. the ruining of Ryccara, 
a ſmall town inhabited by barbarians ; from which 
place it is faid, that Lais the courtezan, at that time 
very young, was fold with the reſt of the captives, and 
carried to Peleponneſus. | 

(/) In the mean time, Alcibiades having left Thu- 
rium, was arrived at Argos; and as he quite deſpaired 
of ever being called home, ke ſent a meſſenger to tht 
Spartans, deſiring leave to reſide among them, under 

) Thucyd. p. ; ; Flut. in Nic. p. 533» 1 
imm . 80 
. then 
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f£W their guard and protection. He promiſed in the moſt 
- W folemn manner, that if they would conſider him as 
their friend, he would perform greater ſervice for their 
ſtate, than he before had done injuries to it. The 
| Spartans received him with open arms; and ſoon after 
his arrival in their city, he gained the love and eſteem 
of all its inhabitants. He charmed, and even inchant- 
ed them, by his conforming himſelf ſo eaſily to their 
way of living. Such people as ſaw Alcibiades ſhave 
himſelf to the ſkin, bathe in cold water, eat of the 
coarſe, heavy' cakes, which were their uſual food, and 
be ſo well ſatisfied with their black broth, could not 
erſuade themſelves, that a man who ſubmitted fo 
chearfully to this kind of life, had ever kept cooks in 
his palace, had uſed eſſences and perfumes, had wore 
the rich ſtuffs of Miletus; in a word, that he had hi- 
therto lived in the midſt of voluptuouſneſs and profu- 
:- W fion of all things. But flexibility was the character- 
1c Ml iſtic that chiefly diſtinguiſhed Alcibiades. Cameleon- 
; W like, he could aſſume all ſhapes and colours, to win 
id MW the favour of thoſe among whom he reſided. He im- 
he mediately aſſumed their manners, and adapted himſelf 
ad to their taſte, as if they had been natural in him; and 
it, W though he inwardly had an averſion to them, he could 
all however cover his diſguſt with an eaſy, ſimple, and un- 
ne MW conſtrained air. With ſome he had all the graces and 
n- vivacity of the gay eſt youth, and with others all the 
r- WM gravity of old age. In Sparta, he was laborious, fru- 
a, W gal, and auſtere ; in Ionia, enjoyment, idleneſs, and 
ch MW pleaſure, made up his whole life: in Thrace, he was 
ne always on horſeback or carouſing; and when he reſi- 
nd ded with Tiſſaphernes the ſatrap, he exceeded all the 
magnificence of the Perſians in luxury and profuſion. 

Us But he was not barely ſatisfied with gaining the e- 
ed MW ficem of the Lacedæmonians. He inſinuated himſelf 
be MW fo far into the affection of Timea, the wife of King 
ir Apis, that be had a ſon by her, who, in public, 
went by the name of Lectychides ; though his mother, 
in private, and among her women and female * 
ex | jt 


did not bluſh to call him Alcibiades ; ſo violent was 

her paſſion for that Athenian. Agis was informed of 
this intrigue, and therefore refuſed to own Leotychi. 
des for his ſon; for which reaſon he was afterward; 
excluded the throne. | 


SECT. XI. ' Deſeription of Syracuſe, 


A the ſiege of Syracuſe is one of the moſt conſider. 
able in the Grecian hiſtory, the particular cir- 
cumſtances of which I thought proper to relate for that 
Treaſon, in order to give my . an idea of the man- 
ner of beſieging by the ancients ; I judged it neceſſary, 
before I enter into that detail, to give the reader a de- 
ſcription and plan of the city of Syracuſe ; in which 
he will alſo find the different fortifications, both of the MW cal 
Athenians and Syracuſans, mentioned in this ſiege. fro 
Im) Syracuſe ſtood on the eaſtern caaſt of Sicily. ba 
Its vaſt extent, its advantageous ſituation, the conve- lor 
niency of its double harbour; its fortifications built the 
with the utmoſt care and labour, and the multitude M as 
and wealth of its inhabitants, made it one of the thi 
greateſt, the moſt beautiful, and moſt pawerful among 
the Grecian cities. We are told its air was fo pure 
and ſerene, that there was no day in the year, how 
cloudy fo ever it might be, in which the fun did not 
diſplay its beams. | | 

(u) It was built by Archias the Corinthian, a year 
after Naxos and Megara had been founded on the ſame: 
coaſt. 

When the Athenians beſieged this city, it was di- 
vided into three parts, viz. the ifland, Achradina, and 
Tyche. Thucydides mentions only theſe three diviſions, 


nm) Cic. Verr. 6. n. 117.—119, (n) A. M. 3295. Ant. J. C. 
709. Strab. I. 6. p. 269. 

* Urbem Syracuſas elegerat, cujus hie ſitus atque hæe natura eſſe bei 
celique dicitur, ut nullus unquam dies tam magna turbulentaque tem- 
peſtate fuer it, quin aliquo tempore ſolem ejus dici homines viderent- 
Cic. Verr. 7. u. 26, | 
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Two more, viz. Neapolis and Epipolæ, were after- 
wards added. FE o 

The IsLAND, ſttuated to the ſouth, was called 
xtc, (Naſos), ſignifying, in Greek, an iſland, but pro- 
nounced according to the Doric dialett; and Or- 
tygia. It was joined to the continent by a bridge. 
(o) It was in this iſland that the Syracuſans afterwards 
built the citadel, and the palace for their kings. This 
quarter or diviſion of the city was of very great im- 
portance, becauſe it might render thoſe who poſſeſſed 
it, maſter of the two ports which ſarround it. It was. 
for this reaſon the Romans, when they took Syracuſe, 


would not ſuffer any Syracuſans to inhabit the iſland. 


(p) There was in this iſland a very famous ſpring 
called Arethuſa. The ancients, or rather the poets, 
from reaſons which have not the leaſt ſhadow of pro- 
bability, ſuppoſed that Alpheus, a river of Elis in Pe- 
loponneſus, rolled its waters either through or under 
the waves of the ſea, without ever mixing with them, 
as far as the ſpring or fountain of Arethuſa. It was 
this fiction gave occaſion to the following lines of Virgil: 


Extremum hunc, Aretbuſa, mihi concede laborem.— 
Sic tibi, cum fluctus ſubterlabere Sicanss, 
Doris amara ſuam non intermiſceat undam. 

Virg. eclog. 10. 


Thy ſacred fuccour, Arethuſa, bring, 

To crown my labour: ?tis the laſt I fing.— 

So may thy ſilver ſtreams beneath the tide, | 
Unmix'd with briny ſeas, ſecurely glide. Dryden. 


ACHRADINA, ſituated entirely on the ſea-ſide to- 
wards the eaſt, was the moſt ſpacious, the moſt beau- 
tiful, and beſt-fortified quarter of the city. 

TYcux, ſo called from the temple of Fortune, 
(Tin), which imbelliſhed that part of the city, extend- 
ed along Achradina weſtward from the north towards 


(0) Cie. Verr, 7. n. 97. Cp. Strab. I. 6. p. p. 270-3 Senec. nat. 
queſt. I. 3. c. 26. 4 
. 
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the ſouth, and was very well inhabited. It had a fa- 
mous gate called Hexapylum, which led into the coun- 
try, and was ſituated to the north vf the city. 
EP1POL x was a hill without the city, which it 
- commanded. It was ſituated between Hexapylum and 
the point of Euryelus, towards the north and weſt, 
It was exccedingly ſtcep in ſeveral places, and for that 
reaſon of very difficult acceſs, At the time of the 
ſiege in queſtion, it was not ſurrounded with walls ; 
and the Syracuſans defended it with a body of troops, 
againſt the attacks of the enemy. Euryelus was the 
paſs or entrance which led to Epipolæ. On the fame E 
hill of Epipolz was a fort called Labdalon or Lab- ; 
dalum. | 0 
It was not till long after, under Dionyſius the ty- 
rant, that Epipolæ was ſurrounded with walls, and in- 
cloſed within the city, of which it formed a fifth part, MW C- 
but was thinly inhabited. A fourth diviſion had been 
added before, called NEA POLIs, that is, the new city, MW ©! 
which covered 'Tyche. the 
Cq) The river Anapis ran at almoſt half a league e 
diſtance from the city. The ſpace between them was I kau 
a large and beautiful plain, terminated by two fens or Un 
* moors ; the one called Syraco, whence the city vas th. 
named, and the other Lyſimelia. This river emptied i V3 
itſelf into the great harbour. Near its mouth, ſouth- ru 
ward, was a kind of caſtle called Olympia, from the © of 
temple of Jupiter Olympius ſtanding there, and in lol 
which were great riches. It was five hundred paces he 
from the city. N fo 
Fyracuſe had two harbours, very near one another, I be 
and ſeparated only by the ifle, viz. the great harbour, 
and the ſmall one called otherwiſe Laccus, Accor- iſ 
ding to the “ deſcription which the Roman orator gives hi 
of them, both were ſurrounded with buildings as parts 


of the city. 


(94) Plut. in Dionyſ. Vit. p. 970. 
* Portus habet prope in ædificatione aſpectuque urbis incluſvs. Cie, wy 


The 


Verr. 6. *. 117. 
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The greateſt harbour was a little above “ five thou · 
and paces, or two leagues in circumference. It had 
2 gulf called Daſcon. The entrance of this port was 
but five hundred paces wide, It was formed, on one 
ide, by the point of the iſland Ortygia, and on the 
other, by the little iſland and cape of Plemmyrium, 
which was commanded by a fort or caſtle of the ſame 
name. 

Above Achtadina was a third port, called the har- 
bour of Trogilus. 


SECT. XII. Nicias, after ſome engagements, beſieges 
Syracuſe. Lamachus is killed in a battle. The 
city is reduced to the greateſt extremities. 


Eighteenth year of the war. 


(r) AT the end of the ſummer, news was brought 
Nicias, that the Syracuſans, having reſumed 

courage, intended to march againſt him. Already 
their cavalry advanced, with an air of inſolence, to at- 
e W tack him even in his camp; and aſked, with a loud 
as laugh, whether he was come into Sicily to ſettle in Ca- 
rana. Theſe ſevere reproaches rouſed him a little, ſo 
that he reſolved to fail for Syracuſe. The enterpriſe 
.d was bold and dangerous. Nicias could not, without 
. running the utmoſt hazard, attempt to land in preſence 
ze of an enemy who waited for him with the greateſt re- 
in ſolution, and would not fail to charge him, the inſtant 
og he ſhould offer to make a deſcent. Nor was it ſafer 

for him to march his troops by land, becauſe, as he 
r, bad no cavalry, that of the Syracuſans, which was 
r, very numerous, upon the firſt advice they ſhould have 
r- of their march, would come to blows, and overpower 
-s him by the ſuperiority of forces. | 


ts To extricate himſelf from this perplexity, and en- 
(r) Thucyd. I. 6. f. 45 3-—461+; Plut. in Nic. r. 533. 534+ 5 Diod. 

1. 137. 138. | | 
: According to Strabo, it is e'ghty ſtadia in circumference, which is 
1 twice its real extent; a plain proof that this paſſage of Sti abo is corrupt. 


Cluvere Þ+ 167. 
able 
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able himſelf to ſeize without oppoſition upon an ad. 
vantageous poſt, which a 8 n exile had diſco. 
vered to him, Nicias had recourſe to ſtratagem. He 
cauſed a falſe piece of news to be given to the enemy, 
viz. that by means of a conſpiracy, which was to take 
effect on a certain day, they might ſeize on his camp, 
and poſſeſs' themſelves of all the arms and baggage, 
The Syracuſans, on this promiſe, marched towards 
Catana, and pitched their camp near Leontium. The 
moment the Athenians had advice of this, they im- 
barked with all their troops and ammunition, and in 
the evening ſteered for Syracuſe. They arrived by 
day · break in the great harbour, landed near Olympia, 
in the plaee which had been pointed out to them, and 
there fortified themſelves. The enemy finding them- 
ſelves ſhamefully over-reached, returned immediately 
to Syracuſe”; and; in the greateſt rage, drew up in 
battle-array ſome days after, before the walls of the 
city. Nicias marched out of the trenches, and a battic 
was fought. Victory was a long time doubtful ; but 
a very heavy ſhower of rain, accompanied with thun- 
der and lightning, coming unexpectedly, the Syracu. 
fans, who were unexperienced, and the greateſt part 
of them having never carried arms before, were fright- 
ed at the tempeſt, whilſt their. enemies laughed at it, 
as the mere effect of the ſeaſon; and regarded no- 
thing bur the enemy, who were much more to be 
| dreaded than the ſtorm. The Syracuſans, after ma- 
king a long and vigorous reſiſtance, were forced to 
give way. The Athenians could not purſue them far, 
becauſe their horſe, which were till in a body, and 
had not been defeated, covered their retreat. The Sy- 
racuſans retreated in good order into the city, after 
having thrown a body of troops into the temple of 
Olympia, to-prevent its being plundered. 

This temple ſtood pretty near the camp of the A- 
thenians, who were very deſirous of taking it, becauſc 
it abounded with gold and ſilver offerings, which the 
piety of kings and nations had conſecrated. Nicias 

| havirg 
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having delayed ſending troope to ſeize it, loſt the op- 
portunity, and gave the Syracuſans time to throw into 
it, as was before obſerved, a detachment to defend it. 
It was thought he did this on purpoſe, and out of re- 
verence to the gods; becauſe, had the ſoldiers plun- 
dered this temple, the public would not have reaped 
any benefit by it, and himſelf only had been accuſed 
of the ſacrilege. | 

After the battle, the Athenians, who were not yet 
in a condition to attack Syracuſe, retired with their 
fleet to Naxos and: Catana to winter there, with de- 
ſign to return in the beginning of the next ſpring, and 
lay ſiege to the city. To do this, they wanted mo- 
ney,. proviſions, and particularly horſe, of which they 
were abſolutely deſtitute. The Athenians depended 
upon obtaining part of theſe ſuccours from the people 
of Sicily, who they ſuppoſed would join. them, the 
inſtant they ſhould hear of their victory; and at the 
ſame time they ſent an expreſs to Athens, to ſolicit 
the like aid. They alſo addreſſed the Carthaginians 
for their alliance ; and ſent deputies to ſome cities of 
Italy, ſituated: on the coaſt of the Tuſcan ſea, which 
had promiſed to aſſiſt them. : 

The Syracuſans were far from deſponding. Her- 
mocrates, who, of all their leaders, was moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed for bis valour, his judgment, and experience, 
repreſented to them, in order to raiſe their hopes, that 
they had not been wanting in courage, but in conduct; 
that the enemies, though very brave, owed their vic- 
tory to their good fortune, rather than to their merit ; 
that the having a multitude of leaders, (they were fit- 
teen in number), from which confuſion and diſobedience - 
are inſeparable, had done them prejudice ; that it 
would be abſolutely neceſſary for them to chuſe expe- 
rienced generals, to keep the reſt in their duty, and 
exerciſe their forces continually during the winter-ſea- ' 
ſon; This advice being followed, Hermocrates and 
two more were elected generals; after which they ſent 
deputies to Corinth and Lacedæmon, to renew the al- 

VoI. III. „500 liance, - 
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liance, and at the ſame time to engage them to make a 
diverſion, in order to oblige, if poſſible, the Athe. 
nians to recall their troops out of Sicily, or at leaſt to 
prevent their ſending a reinforcement thither. The 
fortifying of Syracuſe was the chief object of their 
care. Accordingly they took into the city, by a 
wall, all the tract of land towards Epipolæ, from the 
northern extremity of Tyche, deſcending weſtward 
towards the quarter or diviſion of the city called af. 
terwards Neapolis, in order to remove the enemy to 
a greater diſtance, and to give them more trouble in 
making their contravallation, by obliging them to give 
a larger extent to it, This part, in all probability, 
had been neglected, becauſe it ſeemed to be ſufficient- 
ly defended by its rugged and ſteep ſituation. They 
_ alſo garriſoned Megara and Olympia, and drove ſtakes 
into all thoſe parts of the ſea-ſhore where the enemy 
might eaſily make a deſcent. Hearing afterwards 
that the Athenians were at Naxos, they went and 
burnt the camp of Catana, and retired, after laying 
waſte the country adjacent to it. | 
(5) The ambaſſadors of Syracuſe being arrived a- 
mong the Corinthians, afked ſuccour of them, as ha- 
ving been their founders, which was immediately 
granted ; and at the ſame time they ſent an embally 
to the Lacedzmonians, to invite them to declare in 
their favour. Alcibiades enforced their demand with 
all his credit and eloquence, which his reſentment a- 
gainſt Athens. inflamed prodigiouſſy. He adviſed and 
exhorted the Lacedzmonians to appoint Gylippus their 
general, and ſend him into Sicily ; and at the' ſame 
time to invade the Athenians, in order to make a 
powerful diverſion. In the third place, he counſelled 
them to fortify Decelia in Attica; which quite com- 
pleted the ruin of the city of Athens, it not being 
able ever to recover that blow: for, by this fort, the 
Lacedæmonians made themſelves maſters of the coun- 


(5) Thucyd. 1.6. p. 471.—482.; Plut. in Alcib. P. 203. ; in Nic 
P- 534 535+; Diod. J. 13. P- 138. f 
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try, by which the Athenians were deprived of their 
ſilver mines of Laurium, and of the revenues of their 
lands: nor could they be ſuccoured by their neigh- 
bours, Decelia becoming the aſylum of all the malc- 
contents and partiſans of Sparta. Le OR 

i Nicias had received ſome ſuccourgfrom Athens. 
It conſiſted of two hundred and fifty horſemen, who 
the Athenians ſuppoſed would be furniſhed with horſes 
in Sicily, (the troops bringing only the furniture), and 
of thirty horſe-archers, with three hundred talents, 
that is, three hundred thouſand French crowns *. Ni- 
cias now began to prepare for action. He was accu- 
ſed of often letting ſlip opportunities, by his loſing 
time in deliberating, arguing, and concerting meaſures, 
However, when once he entered upon action, he was 
as bold and vigorous in executing, as he before had 
been ſlow and timorous in undertaking, as he ſhowed 
on the preſent occaſion. 

The Syracuſans hearing that the Athenians had a 
reinforcement of cavalry, and would ſoon march and 
lay ſiege to their city; and knowing they could not 
poſſibly approach it, or make a contravallation, unleſs 
they ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of the hill of Epipolæ, 
which commanded Syracule, they reſolved to guard 
the avenue to it, which was the only paſs by which 
the enemy could get up to it, every other part being 
rugged and inacceſſible. Marching therefore down in- 
to the meadow or plain, bordered by the river Anapis, 
and reviewing their troops there, they appointed ſeven 
hundred foot, under the command of Diomilus, to 
guard that important poſt; and commanded them to 
repair to it, at the firſt ſignal which ſhould be given 
for that purpoſe. But Nicias conducted his deſign 
with ſo much prudence, expedition, and ſecrecy, that 
they had not time to do this. He failed from Catana 
with all bis fleet, without the enemy's having the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of his deſign. Being arrived at the port of 

(ft) A. NM. 3590. Ant. J. C. 414. 

About 67,000 l. Sterling. 
O o 2 Trogilus 
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Trogilus near ium, which is but à quarter of 
a league (ſix or ſeven furlongs) from Epipolæ, he put 
his land- forces on ſhore 3 after which he retired with 
his fleet to Thapſus, a ſmall peninſula of Syracuſe, the 
entrance to which he ſhut up with a ſtaccado. 

The land- forces marched with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion to ſeize on Epipolæ, by the paſs of Euryelus, be. 
fore the enemy, 'who were in the plains of Anapis at 
above a league's diſtance, had the leaſt notice of their 
arrival. At the firſt news of this, the ſeven hundred 
foldiers under the command of Diomilus, advanced 
forward in confuſion ; but were eaſily defeated ; and 
three hundred of them, with their leader, left dead in 
the field. The Athenians, after ſetting up a trophy, 
built a fort in Labdalon, on the ſummit of Epipolæ, 
in order to ſecure their baggage and moſt valuable ef. 
ſects in it, whenever they ſhould be forced to fight, 
or work at the contravallation. 

Soon after, the inhabitants of Egeſta ſent the Athe- 
nians three hundred horſe, to which ſome of their Si- 
cihan allies added a hundred more, that, with the two 
hundred and fifty ſent before by the Athenians, and 
who had furniſhed themſelves with horſes in Sicily, 
made a body of ſix hundred and fifty horſe. | 

The plan laid down by Nicias, in order for taking 
Syracuſe, was, to ſurround all the city on the land- 
fide with a ſtrong contravallation, in order to cut off 
all communication with the place from without, in 
hopes, no doubt, that his fleet would afterwards en- 
able him to prevent-the Syracuſans-from receiving any 
fuccours or proviſions by ſea. 

Having left a garriſon in Labdalon, he came down 
from the hill, advanced towards the northern extre- 
mity of Tyche, and halting there, he employed the 


whole army in throwing up a line of contravallation, to 


ſhut up their city northward from Tyche as far as Tro- 
gilus, ſituate on the ſea-fide. This work was carried 
on with ſuch a rapidity as terrified the Syracuſans. 
They thought it abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the 

carrying 
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carrying on of this work; and accordingly made ſome 
ſallies and attacks, but always with diſadvantage, and 
even their cavalry was routed. The day after the ac- 
tion, the contravallation (northward) was continued 
by part of the army; during which the reſt carried 
ſtones and other materials towards Trogilus, in order 
to finiſh it. a 

The beſieged, by the advice of Hermocrates, thought 
it adviſable not to venture a ſecond battle with the 
Athenians; and only endeavoured to put a ſtop to 
their works, at leaſt to render them uſeleſs, by run- 
ning a line to cut that carried on by the Athenians. 
They imagined, that in caſe they ſhould be ſuffered 
to complete their wall, it would be impoſlible for the 
Athenians to make any farther progreſs in their 
work; or that, ſhould they endeavour to prevent it, 
it would ſuffice for the Syracuſans to oppoſe them with 
a part of their forces, after having ſhut up ſuch ave- 
nues as were moſt acceſlible with ſtrong paliſades ; and 
that the Athenians, on the contrary, would be obliged 
to ſend for all their forces, and entirely abandon their 
works. | = 

Accordingly they came out of their city, and wor- 
ing with inexpreſſible ardor, they began to raiſe a wall; 
and, in order to carry it on with leſs moleſtation, they 
covered it with ſtrong paliſades, and flanked it with 
wooden towers, at proper diſtances, to defend it. 
The Athenians ſuffered the Syracuſans to carry on. 
their works undiſturbed ; becauſe, had they marched 
only part of their troops againſt them, they would 


have been too weak; and if they had brought them 


all, they then muſt have been obliged to diſcontinue 
their works, which they were reſolved not to do. The 
work being completed, the Syracuſans left a body of 
troops to Tefend the paliſade, and guard the wall, and 
then returned into the city. — 

In the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals 
by which water was conveyed into the city; and ob- 
ſcrving the Syracuſan ſoldiers who had been left to 
7 O 3 guard 
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guard the wall, very negligent in their duty; ſome re- 
turning at noon either into the city or their tents, and 
the reſt not keeping a proper guard; they detached 
three hundred choſen ſoldiers, and ſome light infantry, 
to attack this poſt; during which the reſt of the army 
marched towards the city, to prevent any ſuccours 
from coming out of it. Accordingly the three hun. 
dred ſoldiers having forced the paliſade, purſued thoſe 
who guarded it as far as that part of the city-wall 
which covered Temenos ; where, pouring in indiſcri- 
minately with them, they were repulſed by the inhabi- 
tants with loſs. 'The whole army afterwards demo- 
liſhed the wall, and pulled up the paliſades of the in- 
trenchment, and carried them off. | 
After this ſucceſs, whereby the Athenians were ma- 
ſters of the northern parts, they began, the very next 
day, a ſtill more important work, and which would 
quite finiſh their incloſure of the city, viz. to carry a 
wall from the hills of Epipolæ, weſtward, through the 
plain and the fens as far as the great harbour. To gu: 
prevent this, the beſieged beginning the ſame kind of the 


work as they had carried on on the other ſide, ran 2 an 
trench, lined with paliſades, from the city through the abi 
tens, to prevent- the Athenians from carrying their of 
contravallations as far as the ſea. But the latter, af- les 
ter finiſhing the firſt part of the wall on the hills of dis 
Epipolæ, reſolved to attack this new work. For this mac 
purpoſe they ordered their fleet to fail from Thapſus en 
to the great harbour of Syracuſe, it having continued {tc 
in that road hitherto ; and the beſieged had always the th 


ſea open to them, by which the beſiegers were obliged th 
to get their proviſions from Thapſus by land. Ihe W. 


Athenians came down therefore from Epipolæ into the th 
plain, before day-break; when throwing planks and be 
beams in that part where the fen was only ſlimy and ih 
more firm than in other places, they immediately car- th 


ried the greateſt part of the folse lined with paliſades, W 
and then the reſt, after having beat the Syracuſans, hi 
who: gave way and retired; ſuch as were on the right, 
1839 N +> roads 
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towards the city, and the reſt towards the river. 
Three hundred choſen Athenians having attempted to 
cut off the paſſage of the latter, flew towards the 
bridge; but the enemy's cavalry, the greateſt part of 
which were drawn up in battle, repulſed them; and 
afterwards charged the right wing of the Athenians, 
and put the battalions into diforder. Lamachus 
perceiving this from the left wing where he command- 
ed, ran thither with the Argives and fome archers ; 
but having paſſed a trench, and being abandoned by his 
ſoldiers, he was killed with five or ſix who followed 
him. The enemy immediately paſſed the river, and 
ſeeing the reſt of the army come up, they retired. 

At the ſame time their right wing, which had re- 
turned towards the city, reſumed courage from this 
ſucceſs, and drew up in order of battle before the A- 
thenians ; after having detached ſome troops to at- 
tack the fort on the hills of Epipolæ, which ſerved as 
a magazine to the enemy, and was thought to be un- 
guarded. They forced an intrenchment that covered 
the fort, but Nicias ſaved it. He was ſick in this fort, 
and at that time in his bed, with only his domeſtics 
about him. Animated by the danger and the preſence 
of the enemy, he ſtruggles with his indiſpoſition; ris 
ſes up, and commands his ſervants to ſet fire imme- 
diately to all the. timber lying between the intrench- 
ment and the fort for the military engines, and to the 
engines themſelves. This unexpected conflagration 
ſtopped the Syracuſans, ſaved Nicias, the fort, and all. 
the rich effects of the Athenians, who made haſte to 
the relief of that general. At the ſame time, the fleet 
was ſeen failing into the great harbour, according to 
the orders given for that purpoſe, The Syracuſans 
baving perceived this from the hill, and fearing they 
ſhould be attacked from behind, and overpowered by 
the land-forces, they retired, and returned to the city 
with all their forces; now no longer expecting, after 
having loft their folse lined with paliſades, that it * 
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be poſſible for them to prevent the enemy from car. 
rying on their contravallation as far as the ſea. 
In the mean time the Athenians, who had content- 
ed themſelves * Ry _— wall on the hills 
of Epipolæ, and throu places as were cra 
and of difficult n being come down. into = 
plain, began to build, at the foot of the hills, a double 
wall, intending” to carry it as far as the fea, viz, a 
wall of contravallation againſt the beſieged, and ano- 
ther of circumvallation againſt thoſe Syracuſan troops 
which were out of the city, and ſuch allies as might 
come to its aid. itt [15/8 

From thenceforth Nicias, who now was ſole gene- 
ral, conceived great hopes : for ſeveral cities of Sicily, 
which hitherto had not declared for either ſide, came 
and joined him ; and there arrived from all quarters 
veſſels laden with proviſions for his army, all parties 
being eager to go over to him, becauſe he had acquired 


„„ Eoxmoas 


of being able to defend their city any longer, already 
propoſed an accommodation. Gylippus, who was 
coming from Lacedæmon to their aſſiſtance, having 
heard, in his paſlage, the extremity to which they 
were reduced, and looking upon the whole ifland as 
loſt, failed forward nevertheleſs ; not in the view of 
defending Sicily, but only to preſerve to the nations of 
Italy, ſuch cities as were ſubject to them in that iſland, 
if it were not too late, and if this could be done. For 
fame had declared, in all places, that the Athenians 
had already poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole iſland ; 
and were headed by a general, whoſe wiſdom and good 
fortune rendered him invincible. Nicias himſelf, now, 
contrary to his natural diſpoſition, confiding in his own 
ſtrength, and elate from his ſucceſs ; perſuaded allo 
by the ſecret advices which were brought him daily 
from Syracuſe, and the meſſengers who were ſent to 
him, that the city would immediately capitulate, did 

not 
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not regard Gylippus's approach, 'and in conſequence 
took no precautions to prevent his landing, eſpecially 
when he heard that he brought but very few veflels ; 
terming him a trifling pirate, not worthy, in any man- 
ner, his notice. But a general ought to be extreme- 
ly careful not to abate his cares and vigilance upon ac- 
count of ſucceſs, becauſe the leaſt negligence may ruin 
every thing. Had Nicias ſent the ſmalleſt detachment 
to oppoſe Gylippus's landing, he would have taken 
Syracuſe, and the whole affair had been ended. 


SECT. XIII. The Syracuſans reſolve 19 capitulate, 
but Gylippus's arrival changes the face of affairs, 
Nicias is forced by his colleagues to engage in a ſca- 

' fight, and is overcome. His land- forces are alſo 
defeated. 


Nineteenth year of the war. 


(4) Te E fortifications of the Athenians were now 
almoſt completed; and they had drawn a dou- 
ble wall, near half a league in length, along the plain 
and the fens towards the great port, and had almoſt 
reached it. There now remained, on the {ide towards 
Trogilus, only a ſmall part of the wall to be finiſhed. 
The Syracuſans were therefore on the brink of ruin, 
and had no hopes left, as they were no longer able to 
defend themſelves, and did not expect any ſuccours. 
For this reaſon they reſolved to ſurrender. According- 
ly a council was held to ſettle articles of capitulation, 
in order to preſent them to Nicias ; and ſeveral were 
of opinion, that it would be proper to capitulate ſoon, 
before the city ſhould be entirely inveſted, 
It was at that very inſtant, and in the moſt critical 
juncture, that an officer, Gong yles by name, arrived 
from Corinth on board a ſhip with three benches of 
oars. At his arrival, all the citizens flocked round 


Cu) A. M. 3591. Ant. J. C. 41 3. Thucyd. I. 7. p. 485.—489.; 
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him. He informed -them, that Gylippus would he 
with them immediately, and was followed by a great 
many other galleys, which came to their aid. The 
Syracuſans aſtoniſhed, or rather ſtupified, as it were, 
with this news, could ſcarce believe what they heard. 
Whilſt they were thus fluctuating and in doubt, a 
courier arrived from Gylippus to inform them of his 
approach, and order them to march out all their troops 
to meet him. He himſelf, after having taken a * fort 
in his way, marched in battle directly for Epipolæ; 
and aſcending by Euryelus, as the Athenians had done, 
he prepared to attack them from without, whilſt the 
Syracuſans ſhould charge them, on their ſide, with the 
forces of Syracuſe and his. The Athenians, excced- 
ingly ſurpriſed by his arrival, drew up baſtily, and 
without order, under the walls. With regard to him- 
ſelf, laying down his arms when he approached, he 
ſent word by a herald, that he would allow the Athe- 
nians five days to leave Sicily. Nicias did not con- 
deſcend to make the leaſt anſwer to this propoſal ; and 
ſome of his ſoldiers burſting out a-laughing, aſked the 
herald, Whether the preſence of a Laced&monian pri- 
vateer, and a trifling wand, could make any change 
in the preſent ſtate of the city? Both ſides therefore 
prepared for battle. | t 

_- Gylippus ſtormed the fort of Labdalon, and cut to 
pieces all who were found in it. The ſame day an 
Athenian galley was taken, as it failed into the har- 
bour. The beſieged afterwards drew a wall from the 


City, towards Epipolz, in order to cut (about the ex- 


tremity of it) the ſingle wall of the Athenians ; and 
to deprive them of all communication with the troops, 
poſted in the intrenchments which ſurrounded the city 
on the north ſide towards Tyche and Trogilus. The 
Athenians, after having finiſhed the wall, which ex- 
tended as far as the fea towards the great harbour, 
were returned to the hills. . Gylippus perceiving, in 
the ſingle wall which the Athenians had built on the 
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hills of Epipolæ, a part that was weaker and lower 
than the reſt, marched thither in the night with his 
troops; but being diſcovered by the Athenians, who 
were incamped without, he was forced to retire, upon 
ſeeing them advance directly towards him. They rai- 
ſed the wall higher, and themſelves undertook the 
guard of it, after having fixed their allies in the ſeve. 
ral poſts of the remainder of the intrenchment. 

Nicias, on the other ſide, thought proper to fortify 
the Cape of Plemmyrium, which, by its running into 
the ſea, ſtraitened the mouth of the great harbour ; 
and his deſign thereby was, to procure proviſions, and 
all other things he might want, the more eaſily ; be- 
cauſe the Athenians, by poſſeſſing themſelves of that 
poſt, drew near the little port, wherein lay the chief 
naval forces of the Syracuſans, and were the better able 
to obſerve the various motions of it ; and that beſides, 
by having the ſea open, they would not be forced to 
have all their proviſions from the bottom of the great 
harbour; as they muſt have been, ſhould the enemy, 
by ſeizing on the mouth of it, oblige them to keep 
cloſe in the harbour, in the manner they then did. For 
Nicias, from the arrival of Gylippus, had no hopes 
left but from the fide next the ſea. Sending therefore 
his fleet and part of his troops thither, he built three 
forts, by which the ſhips were enabled to lie at an- 
chor; he alſo ſecured there a great part of the baggage 
and ammunition. It was then that the troops on board 
the fleet ſuffered very much ; for, as they were obliged 
to go a great way to fetch wood and water, they were 
ſurrounded by the enemy's horſe, the third part of 
which were poſted at Olympia, to prevent the garri- 
fon of Plemmyrium from fallying, and were maſters 
of the field. Advice being brought Nicias, that the 
Corinthian fleet was advancing, he ſent twenty galleys 
againſt it; ordering them to obſerve the enemy to- 
wards Locris, Rhegium, and the reſt of the avenues 
of Sicily. | 

| In 
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In the mean time Gylippus, employing thoſe very 
ſtones which the Athenians had got together for their 
uſe, went on with the wall which the Syracuſans had 
| to carry through Epipolæ; and drew up daily 
in battle · array before it, as did the Athenians. When 
he ſaw it was a proper time for engaging, he began 
the battle in the ſpot lying between the two walls. 
The narrowneſs of it having rendered his cavalry and 
archers uſeleſs, he came off with loſs, and the Athe. 
nians ſet up a trophy. Gylippus, to reanimate his ſol. 
diers, by doing them juſtice, had the courage to re- 
proach. himſelf for the ill ſucceſs they had met with 
and to declare publicly, that he, not they, had occa- 
ſioned the late defeat; becauſe he had made them 
fight in too narrow a ſpot of ground. However, he 
promiſed ſoon to give them an opportunity of reco- 
vering both their honour and his: and accordingly, 
the very next day, he led them againſt the enemy, af- 
ter having exhorted them in the ſtrongeſt: terms, to 
behave in a manner worthy of their ancient glory. 
Nicias perceiving that though he ſhould not defire to 
come to a battle, it would however be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for him to prevent the enemy from extending 
their line beyond the contravallation, to which they 
were already very near, (becauſe otherwiſe this would 
be granting them a certain victory), he therefore 
marched againſt the Syracuſans. Gylippus brought up 
his troops beyond that place, where the walls termina- 
ted on both ſides, in order that he might leave the more 
room to extend his battle; when charging the enemy's 
left wing with his horſe, he put it to flight, and ſoon 
after defeated the right. We- have here an inſtance 
of what the experience and abilities of a great captain 
are capable of producing : for Gylippus, with the fame 
men, the ſame arms, the fame horſes, and the fame 
ground, by only changing his order of battle, defeat- 
ed the Athenians, and beat them quite to their camp. 
The following night, the victors carried on their wall 
beyond the contravallation of the Athenians, and 
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thereby deprived them of all hopes of being ever able 
to ſurround them. | ; 

Cx) After this ſucceſs, the Syracuſans, to whoſe aid 
the Corinthian fleet, was arrived unperceived by that 
of the Athenians, : reſumed courage, armed ſeveral gal- 
leys, and marching into the plains with their cavalry 
and other forces, took a great number of priſoners. 
They fent deputies to Lacedæmonia and Corinth to 
deſire a reinforcement ; Gylippus went in perſon to 
all the cities of Sicily, to ſolicit them to join him; 
and brought over the greateſt part of them, who ac- 
cordingly ſent him powerful ſuccours. Nicias, find- 
ing his troops leſſen, and thoſe of the enemy increaſe 
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n WW daily, began to be diſcouraged ; and not only ſent 
© BW cxpreſles to the Athenians, to acquaint them with the 


ſituation of affairs, but likewiſe wrote to them in the 
'> MW ſtrongeſt terms. I repeat his whole letter, both as it 
gives a clear and exact account of the ſtate of things 
at that time in Syracuſe, and may ſerve as a model for 
'* WM ſuch kind of relations. «REES Bk 


4 « Athenians, I have already informed you, by 
5 &« ſeveral expreſſes, of what paſſed here: but it is ne- 
8 « ceſlary you ſhould know the preſent ſituation of af- 
4 « fairs, that you may reſolve accordingly. After we 


had been victorious in ſeveral engagements, and al- 
, % moſt completed our contravallation, Gylippus ar- 
P 4 rived in Syracule with a body of Lacedæmonian and 
A « Sicilian troops ; and, having been defeated the firſt 
« time, he was victorious the ſecond, by means of 


. his cavalry and archers. We are in conſequence 
« ſhut up in our intrenchments, without daring to 
S « make any attempt, or complete out works, through 
N © the ſuperiority of the enemy's forces; for part of 
1 e our ſoldiers are employed in guarding our forts, and 


* conſequently. we have not an opportunity of em- 


5 « ploying all our forces in battle. Beſides, as the 
: 6c 


11 Syracuſans have cut our lines, by a wall, in that 
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« part where they were not complete; it will no 
longer be poſſible for us to inveſt the city, unleſs 
a e ſhould force their intrenchments; fo that in. 
ce ſtead of befieging, we ourſelves are beſieged, and 
er dare not ſtir out, for fear of their horſe. 

Not contented with theſe advantages, they ate 
e bringing new ſuecours from Peloponneſus, and have 
« ſent Gylippus to force all the neutral cities of Si. 
« cily to declare for them; and the reſt to furniſh 
« them with men and ſhips, to attack us both by ſea 
« and land. I ſay by ſea, which though very ſurpri- 
ce fing, is however but too true. For our fleet, which 
« before was conſiderable, from the good condition 
e of the galleys and mariners, is now very deficient 
4 jn thoſe very circumſtances, and prodigioufly wea. 
“ kened. | 

« Our galleys leak every where; becauſe we cannot 
ﬆ« draw them on ſhore to careen them, for fear, leſt 
« thoſe of the enemy, which are more numerous, 
« and in better condition than ours, ſhould attack us 
« on a ſudden, which they ſeem to threaten etery 
« moment. Befides, we are under a neceſſity of 
e ſending many backwards and forwards to guard the 
4 convoys which we are forced to fetch from a great 
e diſtance, and bring along in ſight of the enemy; 
« To” that ſhould we be ever ſo little negligent in this 
<& point, our army would be ſtarved. | 

« With regard ro the ſhips crews, they decreaſe 

« ſenfibly every day ; for as great numbers of them 
« diſperſe to maraud, or to fetch wood and water, they 
«-are often cut to pieces by the enemy's horſe. Our 
& ſlaves, allured by the neighbourhood of the enemy's 
« camp, deſert very faſt to it. The foreigners which 
« we forced into the ſervice, diminiſh daily; and ſuch 
e as have been raiſed with money, who came for 
„ plunder rather than fighting, finding themſelves 

* baulked, go over to the enemy who are ſo near us, 
te or elſe bide themſelves in Sicily, which they may 
on ealily do, in ſo large an iſland. A great _ 
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of citizens, though long uſed to, and well ſkcilled 
in working of ſhips, by bribing the captains, put 
others in their room who are wholly unexperienced, 


and incapable of ſerving, and by that means have 
quite ſubverted all diſcipline. I am now writing to 


men perfectly well verſed in naval affairs; and who 
are very ſenſible, that when order is neglected, 
every thing grows worſe and worſe, and a fleet muſt 
inevitably be ruined. 

« But the ,moſt unhappy circumſtance is, that 
though I am generalifiimo, I cannot put a ſtop to 
theſe diſorders. For, Athenians, you are very ſen- 
ſible, that ſuch is your diſpoſition, that you do not 


eaſily brook reſtraint; beſides, I do not know where 


to furniſh myſelf with {camen, whillt the enemy ger 
numbers from all quarters. It is not in the power. 
of our Sicilian allies to aid us ; and ſhould the cities 
of Italy, from whence we have our proviſions, 
hearing the extremity to which we- are reduced, 


and your not taking the leaſt care to fend us any 


ſuccour, join the Syracuſans, we are undone ; and 
the enemy will have no occaſion to fight us. 

& I could write of things which would be more 
agreeable, but of none that could be more advanta- 
geous to you, nor which could give you a more 


« juſt idea of the ſubjefts on which you are to delibe- 
rate. I am ſenſible that you love to have ſuch ad- 


vices only ſent you. as are pleaſing ; but then 1 
know on the other ſide, that when atfairs turn out 
otherwiſe than you expected and hoped for, you 
accuſe thoſe who deceived you; which induced me 
to give you a ſincere and genuine account of things, 
without concealing a fingle circumſtance. By the 
way I am to inform you, that no complaints can 
be juſtly made either againſt. the officers or coin- 
mon ſoldiers, both having done their duty very 
well. 
© But. now that the Sicilians join all their forces a- 
gainſt us, and expect a new army from Peloponne- 
Pp 2 wh 2? 
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e ſus; you may lay this down as the foundation for " 
«your deliberations, that our preſent troops are not 4 
« ſufficient ; and therefore we either muſt be recall. 10 
« ed; or. elſe a land and naval force, equal to the a 
1 firſt, muſt be fent us, with money in proportion, 1 
cc Ybu! muſt alſo think of appointing a perſon to ſuc. b. 
« ceed me; it being impoſſible for me, through my tt 
* a diſorder, to ſuſtain any longer the weight 4 
of the command. I imagine that I deſerve this fa- F 
« your at your hands, on account of the fervices I have þ 
« done you, in the ſeveral commands conferred upon 2 
* me, ſo long as my health would permit me to act. 6 
To conchide : Whatever reſolution you may come t 
et to, the requeſt I have to make is, that you would 
« execute it ſpeedily, and in the'very beginning of the 
„ ſpring. © The ſuccours which our enemies meet with 
« jn Sicily are all ready; but thoſe which they cx. 
« pett from Peloponneſus may be longer in coming. 
a « However, fix this in your minds, that if you do 


© not exert yourſelves, the Lacedæmonians will not 
« fail, as they have already Gone, to be beforeband 
wn with you.” | 

The Athenians were ſtrongly affected with this let. 
ter; which made as great an impreſſion on them as Ni- 
cias expected. However, they did not think proper 
to appoint him a ſucceſſor; and only nominated two 
officers who were under him, viz. Menander and Eu- 
thydemus, to aſſiſt him till other generals ſhould be 
ſent. Eurymedon and Demoſthenes were choſen to 
ſucceed Lamachus and Alcibiades. The former fct 
out immediately with ten galleys, and ſome money *, 
about the winter-folſtice, to aſſure Nicias that a ſpecdy 
ſuccour ſhould be ſent him; during which, the latter 
was rail} ing troops and contributions, in order to let 
ſail early in the ſpring. 


Cy) The Lacedzmonians, on the och ſide, being 
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ſupported by the Corinthians, were very induſtrious in 
preparing reinforcements to ſend into Sicily, and to 
enter Attica, in order to keep the Athenian fleet from 
failing to that iſland. Accordingly they entered Atti- 
ca early, under the command cf King Agis ; and after 
having laid waſte the country, they fortified Decelia ; 
having divided the work among all the forces, to make 
the greater diſpatch. This poſt is about an hundred 
and twenty furlongs from Athens, that is, about ſix 
French leagues, and the ſame diſtance from Bœotia. 
Alcibiades was perpetually ſoliciting the Lacedzzmo- 
nians ; and could not be eaſy, till he had prevailed 
with them to begin that work. This annoyed the A- 
thenians moſt of all : for hitherto the enemy, retiring 
after they had laid waſte the Athenian territories, the 
latter were unmoleſted all the reſt of the year; but 
from the fortifying of Decelia, the garriſon left in it 
was continually making incurſions, and alarming the 
Athenians, Athens being now become a kind of fron» 
tier town ; for, in the day-time, a guard was mounted 
at all the gates ; and in the night, all the citizens were 
either on the walls, or under arms. Such veſſels as 


brought proviſions from the iſland of Eubcea, and 


which before had a much ſhorter paſſage by Decelia, 
were forced to go round about, in order to double the 
cape of Sunium ; by which means proviſions, as well 
as goods imported, grew much dearer. To heighten 
the calamity, upwards of twenty thouſand flaves, the 
greateſt part of whom were artificers, went over to 
the enemy, to fly from the extreme miſery with which 
the city was afflifted. The cattle of all kinds died. 
Moſt of the horſes were lamed, being continually up- 
on guard, or upon parties. Every thing being laid 


waſte in this manner, and the Athenians enjoying no 


longer the revenues which aroſe from the produce 


of their lands, there was a prodigious ſcarcity of mo- 


ney ; fo that they were forced to take the twen- 
tieth part of all the imports, to ſupply their uſual ſub - 


ſidies. 
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C2) In the mean time Gylippus, who had made 
the tour of Sicily, returned with as many men as he 
could raiſe in the whole iſland ; and prevailed with 
the Syracuſans to fit out the ſtrongeſt fleet in their 
power, and to hazard a battle at ſea, upon the pre- 
ſumption that the fucceſs would anſwer the greatneſs 
of the enterpriſe. This advice was ſtrongly enforced 
- by Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syracuſans not to 
_ abandon to their enemies the empire of the ſeas. He 
obſerved, that the Athenians themſelves had not recci- 
ved it from their anceſtors, ner been always poſſeſſed 
of it: that the Perſian war had in a manner forced 
them into the knowledge of naval affairs, notwith- 
ſtanding two great obſtacles, their difpoſition, and the 
{ſituation of their city, which ſtood at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the ſea: that they had made themſelves 


formidable to other natipns, not fo much by their real 


ſtrength, as by their courage and intrepidity : that 
they ought to copy them; and ſince they had to do 


with enemies who were ſo enterpriſing, it was fit they 
ſhould be equally daring. 


This advice was approved, and accordingly a large 


fect was equipped. Gylippus led out all his land-for- 
ces in the night time, to attack the forts of Plemmy- 
rium. Thirty- five galleys of Syracufe which were in 
the great hai bour, and forty five in the leſſer, where 
was an arſenal for ſhips, were ordered to advance to- 
wards Plemmyrium, to amaze the Athenians, who 
would ſee themſelves attacked both by ſea and land at 
the ſame time. The Athenians, at this news, went 
on board alſo ; and, with twenty-five ſhips, failed to 
fight the thirty-five Syracuſan veſſels which were ſail- 
ing out againſt them from the great harbour; and op- 
poſed thirty five more to the forty five of the enemy, 
which were come out of the little port. A ſharp en- 
gagement was fought at the mouth of the great har- 
29 Thueyd. I. 7. p. 497-—5cc.; Plut. in Nic. p. 536.; Diod- 
L 13. p. 140. 147 | 
bour ; 
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bour ; one party endeavouring to force their way into 
it, and the other to keep them our. | 
Thoſe who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, ha- 
ving flocked to the ſhore to view the battle, Gylippus 
attacked the forts unexpectedly by day-break ; and 
having carried the greateſt of them by ſtorm, the ſol- 

diers who defended the other two were ſo terrified, 

that they abandoned them in a moment. After this ad- 
vantage the Syracuſans ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs; 

for ſuch of their veſſels as fought at the entrance of 

the harbour, . after having forced the Athenians, bul- 

ged furiouſly one againſt the other as they entered itin 
diſorder ; and by this means ſhifted the victory to their 
enemies, who were not contented with purſuing them, 

] but alſo gave chace to thoſe who were victorious in the 
great harbour. Eleven Syracuſan galleys were ſunk, 
| and great numbers of the ſailors in them killed. Three 
were taken; but the Athenians likewiſe loſt three; and 
after towing thoſe of the enemy, they raiſed a trophy 

| in a little ifland lying before Plemmyrium, and retired 
to the centre of their camp. 

The Syracuſans alſo raiſed three trophies for their 
taking of the three forts; and after razing one of the 
ſmaller, they repaired the fortifications of the other 
two, and put garrifons into them. Several Athenians 
had been either killed or made priſoners there; and 
great ſums of money were taken, the property of the 
public, as well as of merchants and captains of galleys, 
beſides a large quantity of ammunition ; this being a 
kind of magazine for the whole army. They like- 
wiſe loſt the ſtores and rigging of forty galleys, with 
three ſhips that lay in the dock. But a more conſider- 
able circumſtance was, Gylippus thereby prevented 
Nicias from getting proviſions and ammunition fo ea- 
fily ; for, whilſt the latter was poſſeſſed of Plemmy- 
rium, they procured theſe ſecurely and expeditiouſly 3 
whereas, after their being diſpoſſeſſed of it, it was e- 
qually difficult and hazardous, becaule they could not 
bring in any thing without fighting ; the enemy lying 
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at anchor juſt off their fort. Thus the Athenians 
could have no proviſions but from the point of their 
ſwords ; which diſpirited the ſoldiers very much, and 
threw the whole army into a great conſternation. 
Ca) There afterwards was a little ſkirmiſh in de. 
fending a ſtaccado which the inhabitants had made in 
the ſea, at the entrance of the old harbour, to ſecure 
the ſhipping. The Athenians having raiſed towers and 
arapets on a large ſhip, made it advance as near as 
poſſible to the ſtaccado, in order that it might ſerve as 
-a bulwark'to ſome ſhips which carried military engines, 
with which they drew up ſtakes by the help of pullics 
and ropes, excluſive of thoſe which the divers ſawed 
in two; the beſieged defending themſelves with their 
harbour, and the enemies with their tower- Such 
ſtakes as had been drove in, level with the ſurface of 
the water, in order to ſtrand thoſe veſſels that ſhould 
come near them, were the hardeſt to force away. The 
divers alſo bribed the enemy, and moſt of the ſtakes 
were torn up ; but then others were immediately drove 
in their places. The utmoſt efforts were uſed on both 
fides, in the attack as well as the defence. 
() One circumſtance which the beſieged conſidered 
of the greateſt importance, was, to attempt a ſecond 
engagement both by ſea and land, before the fleet, 
and other ſuccours ſent by the Athenians, ſhould ar- 
rive. They had concerted freſh meaſures for a battle 
at ſea, by improving from the errors they had com. 
mitted in the laſt engagement. The change made in 
the galleys was, their prows were now ſhorter, and at 
the ſame time ſtronger and more ſolid than before. 
For this purpoſe they fixed great pieces of timber, 
projecting forward, on each ſide of the prows ; and 
to theſe pieces they joined beams by way. of props. 
Theſe beams extended to the length of ſix cubits on 
each fide of the veſſel, both within and without. By 
this they hoped to gain the advantage over the galleys 


(a) Tbueyd. l. 7. p. g. 50. (3) Ib. I. 7. p. gog=513:3 
: Flut. in Nic. P · $36 ; | Diod. J. 13. p. 14% 141. , 
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of the Athenians; which did not dare, becauſe of the 


weakneſs of their prows, to attack an enemy in front, 


but only in flank; not to mention, that ſhould the 


battle be fought in the harbour, they would not have 


room to ſpread themſelves, nor to paſs between two 


galleys, in which lay their greateſt art; nor to tack 


about, after they ſhould have been repulſed, in order 
to return to the charge ; whereas the Syracuſans, by 
their being maſters of the whole extent of the hat- 
bour, would have all theſe advantages, and might re- 
ciprocally aſſiſt one another. On theſe circumſtances 
the latter founded their hopes of victory. 

_ + Gylippus therefore firſt drew alFthe infantry out of 
the camp, and advanced towards that part of the con - 
travallation of the Athenians which faced the city ; 
whilſt the troops of Olympia marched towards the 
other, and their galleys ſet fail. 


Nicias did not care to venture a ſecond battle, 


ſaying, that as he expected a freſh fleet every moment, 


and a great reinforcement under Demoſthenes, it 
would betray the greateſt want of judgment, ſhould he, 
as his troops were inferior in number to thoſe of the 


enemy, and already fatigued, hazard a battle with- 


out being forced to it. On the contrary, Menander 


and Euthydemus, who had juſt before been appointed 
to ſhare the command with Nicias, till the arrival of 


"Demoſthenes, fired with ambition, and jealous of 


thoſe generals, were eager to perform ſome great ex- 


ploit, to bereave the one of his glory, and, if poſlible, 
eclipſe that of the other. The pretence they alledged 
on this occaſion, was, the fame and reputation of A- 


thens ; and they aſſerted with ſo much vehemence, 
that it would be entirely deftroyed, ſhould they ſhun 
the battle, as the Syracuſans offered it them, that 


they at laſt forced Nicias to a compliance. The Athe- 


nians had ſeventy-five galleys, and the. Syracuſans 


eighty. | 


'The firſt day the fleets continued in fight of each 
other, in the great harbour, without engaging ; er 
ö only 
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only a few ſkirmiſhes paſſed, after which both parties 
retired: and it Was 1] | the ſame with the land- forces. 
The Syracuſans did not make the leaſt motion the 
ſecond day. Nicias, taking advantage of this inacti- 
vity, cauſed the tranſports to draw up in a line, at 
ſome diſtance from one another, in order that his gal- 
leys might retire behind them with ſafety, in caſe he 
ſhould be defeated. On the morrow, the Syracuſans 
came up ſooner. than uſual, when a great part of the 
day was ſpent in {kirmiſhing, after which they retired, 
The Athenians did not ſuppoſe they would return, but 
imagined that fear had made them fly : but having re- 
freihed themſelves with great diligence, and returving 
on board their galleys, they attacked the Athenians, 
who were far from expecting them. The latter being 
now forced to return immediately on board their ſhips, 
they entered them in great diſorder, ſo that they had 
not time to draw them up in a line of battle, and moſt 
of the ſailors were faſting. Victory did not long con- 
tinue in ſuſpenſe. The Athenians, after making a ſhort 
and light reſiſtance, retired behind their line of trænſ- 
port ſhips. The enemy purſued them thither, and 
were ſtopt by the ſail yards of thole ſhips, to which 


were fixed “ dolphins of lead, which being very hca- 


vy, had they fallen on the enemy's galleys, would 
have ſunk them at once. The Athenians loſt ſeven 
galleys in this engagement, and a great number of ſol- 
diers were either killed or taken priſoners. 

cc) This loſs threw Nicias into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation. All the misfortunes he had met with, ever 
ſince the time he had firſt enjoyed the ſupreme com- 
mand, came into his mind; and he now is involved in 
a greater than any of them, by his complying with the 
advice of his colleagues. W hilſt he was revolving theſe 
gloomy ideas, Demoſthenes's fleet was ſeen coming 

CE) Thucyd. 1.7. p. 513.—518.; Plat. in Nic. p. 537. ; Diod. 
I. 13. p- 141+ 142. 


This engine, ſo violent was its motion, broke through a galley 
from the deck to the hold, 1 


forward 
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forward in great pomp, and with ſuch an air as ſhould 
fill the enemy with dread: it was now the day after 
the battle. This fleet conſiſted of fevenry-three gal- 
leys, on board of which were five thouſand fighting 
men, and about three thouſand archers, ſlingers, and 
bowmen. All theſe galleys were richly trimmed; 
their prows being adorned with ſhining ſtreamers, 
manned with ſtout-rowers, commanded by good offi- 
cers, and echoing with the ſound of clarions and trum- 
pets; Demoſthenes having affected an air of pomp and 
triumph, purpoſely to ſtrike terror into the enemy. 
| This gallant ſight alarmed them indeed beyond ex- 
g preſſion. They did not ſee any end, or even the leaſt 1 
ſuſpenſion of their calamities : all they had bitherto done 

or ſuffered was as nothing, and their work was to be- | 
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8 

„ gin again. What hopes could they entertain of be- 
9 ing able to weary out the patience of the Athenians, | 
ſt ance, though they had a camp intrenched in the middle | 
of Attica, they were however able to fend a ſecond 1 


army into Sicily, as confiderable as the former; and 

. that their power, as well as their courage, ſeemed, | 
8 notwitbſtanding all their loſſes, inſtead of diminiſhing - | 

gl to increaſe daily ? 

8 Demoſthenes having made an exact inquiry into the 

5 ſtate of things, imagined that it would not be proper of 

n 


for him to loſe time, as Nicias had done, who, having I 
ſpread an univerſal terror at his firſt arrival, became | 
afterwards the object of contempt, for his having win- 
tered in Catana, inſtead of going directly to Syracuſe ; 
4 and had afterwards given Gylippus an opportunity of | 
N throwing troops into it. He flattered himſelf with the 14 
hopes, that he ſhould be able to carry the city at the | 

firſt attack, by taking advantage of the alarm which 
the news of his arrival would ſpread in every part of it, 
and by that means ſhould immediately put an end to the 
war; otherwiſe he intended to raiſe the ſiege, and no 
longer haraſs and leſſen the troops, by fighting battles 
J never deciſive; nor quite exhauſt the city of Athens, 
by employing its treaſures in needleſs expences. 
Nicias, 
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- Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate reſolu- 
tion of Demoſthenes, conjured him not to be ſo haſty, 
but to take time to weigh things deliberately, that he 
might have no cauſe to repent of what he ſhould do. 
He obſerved to him, that the enemy would be ruined 
by delays; that their proviſions. as well as money 
were entirely exhauſted ;. that their allies were going to 
abandon them; that they muſt ſoon be reduced to ſuch 
extremity, for want of proviſions, as would force them 
to ſurrender, as they had before reſolved : for there 
were certain perſons in . Syracuſe who held a ſecret 
correſpondence with Nicias, and exhorted him not to 
be impatient, becauſe the Syracuſans were tired with 
the war and with Gylippus; and that ſhould the neceſ- 
ſity to which they were reduced be ever ſo little in- 
creaſed, they would ſurrender at diſcretion. 

As Nicias did not explain himſelf clearly, and 
would not declare in expreſs terms, that ſure and cer- 
tain advices were ſent him of whatever was tranſacted 
in the city, bis remonſtrances were confidered as an 

effect of the timidity and ſlowneſs with which he Lad 
always been reproached. “ Such,” ſaid they, © are 
* his uſual protraction, delays, diſtruſts, and fearful 
ce precaution, whereby he has deadened all the viva- 
te city, and extinguiſhed all the ardor of the troops, 
« in not marching them immediately againſt the ene- 
e my; but, on the contrary, by deferring to attack 
« them, till his own forces were weakened and de- 
ce ſpiſed.” This made the reſt of the generals and all 
the officers come over to Demoſthenes's opinion, and 
Nicias himſelf was at laſt forced to acquieſce with it. 

Demoſthenes, after having attacked to no purpoſe 
the wall which cut.the contravallation of the beſiegers, 
confined himſelf to the attack of Epipolæ, from a ſup- 
poſition, that ſhould he once be maſter of it, the wall 
would be quite undefended. He therefore took pro- 
viſions for five days, with workmen, implements, and 
every thing neceſſary for him to defend that poſt after 
he ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of it. As there was no go- 
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ing up to it in the day-time undiſcovered, he marched 
thither ia the night with all his forces, followed by 
Eurymedon and Menander ; Nicias ſtayiag behind to 
guard the camp. They went up by the way of Eu- 
ryelus, as before, unperceived by the centinels, aftack 
the firſt intrenchment, and ſtorm it, after killing part 
of thoſe who defended it. Demoſthenes, not ſatisfied 
with this advantage, to prevent the ardor of his ſol- 


* diers from cooling, and not delay the execution of 


his deſign, marches forward. During this interval, 
the forces of the city, ſuſtained by Gylippus, march 
under arms, out of the intrenchments. Being ſeized 
with aſtoniſhment, which the darkneſs of the night 
increaſed, they were immediately repulſed and put to 
flight. But as the Athenians advanced in diſorder, to 
force whatever might reſiſt their arms, left the enemy 
might rally again, ſhould time be allowed them to 
breathe and recover from their ſurpriſe, they are ſtopt 
on a ſudden by the Bœotians, who make a vigorous 
ſtand, and marching againſt the Athenians with their 
pikes preſented, they repulſe them with great ſhouts, 
and make a dreadful ſlaughter. This ſpreads an uni- 
verſal terror through the reſt of the army. Thoſe who 
fled, either force along ſuch as were advanciag to their 
aſſiſtance, or elſe, miſtaking them for enemies, turn 
their arms againſt them. They now were all mixed 
indiſcriminately ; it being impoſſible to diſcover ob- 


jects in the horrors of a night, which was not fo 


gloomy as entirely to make objects iraperceptible, nor 


yet light enough to diſtinguiſh thoſe which were ſeen. 


The Athenians ſought for one another to no purpoſe ; 
and from their often aſking the word, by which only 
they were able to know one another, a ſtrange con- 
fuſion of ſounds was heard, which occaſioned no 
little diſorder ; not to mention that they, by this 
means, divulged the word to the enemy, and could not 
learn theirs ; becauſe, by their being together and in 
a body, they had no occaſion to repeat it. Ia the 
mean time, thoſe who were purſued, threw themſelves 
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from the top of rocks, and many were daſhed to pieces 
the fall; and as molt of thoſe who eſcaped, ſtrag- 
gled from one another up and down the fields and 
woods, they were cut to 3 the next day by the 
enemy's horſe, who purſued them. Two thouſand 
Athenians were ſlain in this engagement, and a great 
number of arms were taken; thoſe who fled having 
thrown them away, that they might be the better 
able to eſcape over the precipices. 


SECT. XIV. The conſternation with which the Athe- 
nians are ſeized. They again hazard a ſea-fight, 
and are defeated. They reſolve to retire by land. 


Being cloſe purſued by the Syracuſans, they ſur- 


render. Nicias and Demoſthenes are ſentenced to 
die, and executed. The effect which the news of 
the defeat of the army produces in Athens. 


(4) T HE Athenian generals, after ſuſtaining fo 
great a loſs, were in a prodigious dilemma, 
and.did not know how to att in the preſent diſcourage- 
ment and deſpair of the troops, who died daily, eithe: 
by the diſeaſes of the autumn, or by the bad air of 
the fens near which they were incamped. Demoſthenes 
was of opinion, that it would be proper for them to 
leave the country immediately, ſince they had been 
unſucceſsful in fo important an enterpriſe ; eſpecially 
as the ſeaſon was not too far advanced for failing, and 
that they had ſhips enough to force a paſlage, in caſe 
the enemy ſhould diſpute it with them. He declared, 
that it would be of much greater advantage, to oblige 
the enemy to raiſe their blockade of Athens, than 
for them to continue that of Syracuſe, by which they 
exhauſted themſelves to no purpoſe; that he was cer- 
tain they would not- be reinforced by a new army ; 
and that they could not hope to overcome the enemy 
with the weak one under their command, 
_ (4) Thueyd. I. 7. p. 311-520. ; Plut. in Nic. p. 538:—5 42. ; Diod. 
I. 13. p. 142. 
irre Nicias 
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Nicias was ſenſible, that the arguments his colleague 
uſed were very juſt, and he himſelf was of his opi- 
nion : but at the ſame time he was afraid, leſt ſo pu- 
blic a confeſſion of the weak condition to which the 
were reduced, and their reſolution to leave Sicily, 
(the report of which would certainly reach the enemy), 
ſhould complete the ruin of their affairs, and perhaps 
make them unable to execute their reſolution when 
they ſhould attempt it. Beſides, they had ſome little 
hopes left, that the beſieged, being themſelves redu- 
ced to great extremity by their abſolute want of pro- 
viiions and money, would at laſt be inclined to ſur- 
render upon honourable terms. Thus, although he 
was in reality uncertain and wavering, he inſinuated, 
that he did not care to quit Sicily, till the Athenians 
ſhould have firſt ſent orders for that purpoſe; and that 
otherwiſe they would be highly diſpleaſed: that as 
thoſe who were to judge them, had not been eye-wit- 
nefles of the ſtate of things, they would be of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; and, at the inſtigation of ſome orator, 
certainly condemn them: that moſt of thoſe men who 
now exclaimed with the greateſt vehemence againſt 
the difficulties they laboured under, would then change 
their note, and accuſe them of having been bribed to 
raiſe the ſiege : that knowing ſo well as he did, the 
diſpoſition and character of the Athenians, he 
choſe to die gloriouſly by the enemy's ſword, ra- 
ther than be ignominiouſly condemned by his fellow- 
Citizens. 2 

.Theſe reaſons, though they appeared very ſtrong, 
were yet not able to convince Demoſthenes; and ir 
was ſtill hig opinion, that the only good choice they 
could make, would be to retire. However, as he had 
been unſucceſsful in his former opinion, he was afraid 
of inſiſting upon this; and he was the more inclined 
to come into that of Nicias, from imagining, with 
many others, that this general might have ſome ſe- 
cret reſource, as he was fo firmly reſolyed to ſtay. 


Qq2 Gylippus, 
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e) Gylippus, after having made the tour of Sicily, 
had brought a great body of troops with him. This 
new reinforcement terrified the Athenians exceeding. 
ly, whoſe army diminiſhed daily by ſickneſs ; and 
they now began to repent their not having raiſed the 
ſiege, eſpecially as the beſieged were preparing to at- 
tack them both by fea and land. Beſides, Nicias no 
longer oppoſed this reſolution, and only deſired to 
have it kept ſecret. Orders were therefore given, as 
privately as poſſible, for the fleet to prepare for ſet- 
ting ſail with the utmoſt expedition. 

When all things were ready, the moment they were 


going to ſet fail, (wholly unſuſpected by the enemy, 


who were far from {urmibng they would leave Sicily 
ſo ſoon), the moon was ſuddenly eclipſed in the middle 
of the night, and loſt all its ſplendor ; which terrified 
Nicias and the whole army, who, from ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, were aſtoniſhed at ſo ſudden a change, 
the cauſes of which they did not know, and therefore 
dreaded the conſequences of it. They then conlulted 
the ſocthſayers; and who being equally unacquainted 
with the reaſons of this phænomenon, only augment- 
ed their conſternation, It was the cuſtom after ſuch 
accidents had happened, to ſuſpend their enterpriſes 
but for three days. The ſoothſayers pronounced, 
that he muſt not ſet ſail till three times nine days 
were paſt, (theſe are Thucydides's words), which 
doubtleſs was a myſterious number in the opinion of 
the people. Nicias, ſcrupulous to a fault, and full 
of a miſtaken veneration for theſe blind interpreters 
of the-will of the gods, declared, that he would wait 
a whole revolution of the moon, and not return till 
the ſame day of the next month; as if he had not 
ſeen the planet very clearly, the inſtant it had emer- 
ged from that part which was darkened by the inter- 
poſition of the carth's body. | | 


Ce) Thucyd. I. 7. p. $21-— 548: ; Plut, in Nic. p. 53 8.; Diod. I. 13. 
P- 142.—16 Is 
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But he was not allowed time for this. The n:ws 
of the intended departure of the Athenians being 1oon 
ſpread over the city, a reſolution was taken to attack 
te beſiegers both by ſea and land. The Syracuſans 


| began the firſt day by attacking the intrenchments, 


and gained a flight advantage over the enemy. On 
the morrow they made a ſecond attack; and at the 
fame time ſailed, with ſeventy-ſix galleys, againſt eigh- 


ty-ſix of the Athenians. Eurymedon, who com- 


manded the right of the Athenian fleet, having ſpread 
along the ſhore to ſurround them, this movement pro- 
ved fatal to him : for, as he was detached from the 
body of the fleet, the Syracuſans, after forcing the 
main battle which was in the centre, attacked him; 
drove him vigorouſly into the gulf called Daſcon, and 
there defeated him entirely. Eurymedon loſt his life 


in the engagement. They afterwards gave chace to 


the reſt of the galleys, and run them againſt the ſhore. 
Gylippus, who commanded the land-army, ſeeing the 
Athenian galleys were forced aground, and not able 
to return into their ſtaccado, landed with part of his 
troops, in order to charge the ſoldiers, in cafe they 


: ſhould be forced to run aſhore ; and to give his friends 


the more room to tow ſuch galleys as they ſhould have 
taken. However, he was repulſed by the Tyrrhe- 
nians, who were poſted on that ſide ; and obliged by 
the Athenians, who flew to ſuſtain them, to retire 
with ſome loſs as far as the moor called Hyſimelia, 
which lay near it. The latter ſaved moſt of their ſhips, 
eighteen excepted, which were taken by the Syracu- 
fans, and their crews cut to pieces by them. After 
this, reſolving to burn the reſt, they filled an old veſ- 
ſel with combuſllible materials; and having ſet fire to 
it, they drove it by the help of the wind againſt the 
Athenians, who nevertheleſs extinguiſhed the fire, and 
drove off that ſhip. ES 
Each ſide erecied trophies ; the Syracuſans for the 
defeat of Eurymedon, and the advantage they had 
gained the day before; and the Atheuians, for their 


24 3 having, 
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having drove part of the enemy into the moor, and 
put the other part to flight. But the minds of the 
two nations were very differently diſpoſed. The Sy. 
racuſans, who bad been thrown into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation at the arrival of Demoſthenes with his fleet, 
ſeeing themſelves victorious in a naval engagement, re. 


ſumed freſh hope, and afſured themſelves of a com. 


plete victory over their enemies. The Athenians, on 
the contrary, fruſtrated of their only reſource, and 
overcome by fea ſo contrary to their expectations, 
entirely loſt courage, and had no thoughts but of re- 
tiring, | 

The enemy, to deprive them of all reſource, and 


prevent their eſcaping, ſhut the mouth of the great 


harbour, which was about five hundred paces wide, 


with galleys placed croſſwiſe, and other veſſels fixed 
with anchors and iron chains; and at the ſame time 


made the requiſite preparations for the battle, in caſe 


they ſhovld have the courage to engage again. When 
the Athenian: ſaw themſelves thus hemmed in, the 

generals and principal officers aſſembled, in order tc 
deliberate on the preſent ſtate of affairs. They were 
in abſclute want of proviſions, which was owing to 


their having forbid the people of Catana to bring any, 


from the hopes they entertained of their being able to 
retirez and they could not procure any from other 
places, unleſs they were maſters of the ſea. This 
made them reſolve to venture a ſea-fight. In this 
view, they were determined to leave their old camp, 
and their walls, which extended to the temple of Her- 
cules ; and to intrench theniſelves on the ſhore, near 
their ſhips, in the ſmalleſt compaſs poſſible. Their 
deſign Mas, to leave ſome forces in that place to guard 
their baggage and the ſick; and to fight with the reſt 
on board all the ſhips they ſhould have ſaved. They 
intended to retire into Catana, in caſe they ſhould be 
victorious ; otherwiſe, to ſet fire to their ſhips, and 
8 march by land to the neareſt city belonging to their 
Ales. 


"This 
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"This reſolution being taken, Nicias immediately 
filled an hundred and ten galleys (the others havin 
loſt their oars) with the flower of his infantry ; — 
drew up the reſt of the forces, particularly the bow- 
men, in order of battle on the ſhore. As the Athe- 
nians dreaded very much the beaks of the Syracuſan 
galleys, Nicias had provided harping-irons to grapple 
them, in order to break the force of the blow, and to 
come immediately 'to cloſe fight, as on ſhore. But 
the enemy perceiving this, covered the prows and up- 
per parts of their galleys with leather, to prevent their 
being ſo ealily laid hold of. The commanders on 
both ſides had employed all their rhetoric to animate 
their men; and none could ever have been prompted 
from ſtronger motives ; for the battle which was go- 
ing to be fought, was to determine, not only their 
lives and liberties, but alſo the fate of their country. 

The battle was very obſtinate and bloody. The 
Athenians being arrived at the mouth of the port, ea- 
fily took thoſe ſhips which defended the entrance of 
it ; but when they attempted to break the chain of 
the reft, to widen the paſſage, the enemy came up 
from all quarters. As near two hundred galleys came 
ruſhing, on each fide, in a narrow place, there muſt 
neceſſarily be a very great confuſion ; and the veſſels 
could not eaſily advance forward, or retire, nor turn 
about to renew the attack. The beaks of the galleys, 
for this reaſon, did very little execution; but there 
were very futious and frequent diſcharges. The A- 
thenians were overwhelmed with a ſhower of ſtones, 
which always did execution from what place ſoever 
they were thrown ; whereas they defended themſelves 
only by ſhooting darts and arrows, which, by the mo- 
tion of the ſhips, from the agitation of the ſea, did 
not carry true, and by that means the greateſt part of 
them did little execution. Ariſton the pilot had 
given the Syracuſans this counfel. Theſe diſcharges 
being over, the ſoldiers, heavily armed, attempted to 
enter the enemy's ſhips in order to fight hand to hand F | 

an 
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and it often happened, that whilſt they were climbing 
up one fide, their own ſhips were entered on the other; 
and two or three ſhips would be grappled to one, 
which occaſioned a great perplexity and confuſion. 
Farther, the noiſe of the ſhips that daſhed one againſt 
the other, the different cries of the victors and van. 
quiſhed, prevented the orders of the officers from be. 
ing heard. The Athenians wanted to force a paſſage, 
whatever might be the conſequence, to ſecure their re. 
turn into their own country ; and this the enemy em- 
ployed their utmoſt efforts to prevent, in order that 
they might gain a more complete and more glorious 
victory. The two land-armies, which were drawn u 
on the higheſt part of the ſhore, and the inhabitants 
of the city who were ran to the walls ; whilſt the reſt, 
kneeling in the temples, were imploring heaven to give 
ſucceſs to their citizens; all theſe ſaw clearly, becauſe 
of their little diſtance from the fleets, every thing that 
paſſed ; and contemplated the battle as from an am- 
phitheatre, but not without great anxiety and terror, 
Attentive to, and ſhuddering at every movement, aud 
the ſeveral changes which happened, they diſcovercd 
the concern they had in the battle, their fears, their 
hopes, their grief, their joy, by different cries and 
different geſtures ;z ſtretching out their hands, ſome- 
times towards the combatants to animate them, and 
at other times towards heaven, to imploie the ſuc- 
cour and protection of the gods. At laſt the Athenian 
fleet, after ſuſtaining a long battle and a vigorous re- 
fiſtance, was put to flight, and drove againſt the ſhure, 
The Syracuſans, who were ſpectators of this victory, 
conveyed to the whole city, by an univerſal ſhout, 
the news of this victory. 'The victors, now maſters 
of the ſea, and failing with a favourable wind towards 
Syracuſe, erefted a trophy; whilſt the Athenians, 
who were quite dejected and overpowered, did not fo 
much as requeſt that their dead ſoldiers might be deli- 
vered to them, in order to pay the laſt ſad duty to 
their remains. 

: There 
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There now remained but two methods for them to 
chuſe; either to attempt the paſſage a ſecond time, 
for which they had ſhips and ſoldiers ſufficient, or to 
abandon their fleet to the enemy, and retire by land. 
Demoſthenes propoled the former; but the ſailors, in 
the deepeſt affliction, refuſed to obey, fully perſuaded 
that it would be impoſlible for them to ſuſtain a ſecond - 
engagement. The ſecond method was therefore re- 
ſolved upon ; and accordingly they prepared to ſet out 
in the night, to conceal the march of their army from 
the enemy. | : 

But Hermocrates, who ſuſpected their deſign, was 
very ſenſible that it was of the utmoſt importance not 
to ſuffer ſo great a body of forces to eſcape ; ſince they 
otherwiſe might fortify themſelves in ſome corner of 
the iſland, and renew the war. The Syracuſans were 
at that time in the midſt of their feſtivity and rejoi- 
cings; and meditating nothing but how they might 
beſt divert themſelves, after the toils they had ſuſtained 
in fight. They were then ſolemnizing the feſtival of 
Hercules. To deſire the Syracuſans to take up arms 
again, in order to purſue the enemy, and to attempt 
to draw them from their diverſions either by force or 
perſuaſion, would have been to no purpoſe ; for which 
reaſon another expedicnt was employed. Hermocrates 
ſent out a few horſemen, who were to paſs for friends 
of the Athenians, and ordered them to cry aloud : 


& Tell Nicias not to retire till day-light ; for the Sy- 


& racuſans lie in ambuſh for him, and have ſeized on 
the paſſes.” This falſe advice ſtopt Nicias at once; 
and he did not even ſet out the next day, in order that 
the ſoldiers might have more time to prepare for their 


departure; and carry off whatever might be neceſſary 


for their ſubſiſtence, and abandon the reſt. 

The enemy had time enough for ſeizing the ave- 
nues. Ihe next morning early they poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the moſt difficult paſſes, fortified thoſe places 
where the rivers were fordable, broke down the bridges, 
and ſpread detachments of horſe up and down the 

| plain; 
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plain; ſo that there was not one place through which 
the Athenians could paſs without fighting. They ſet 
out upon their march the third day after the battle, 
with deſign to retire to Catana. The whole army was 
in an expreſſible conſternation, to ſee fuch great num- 
bers of men, either dead or dying, ſome of whom 
were left expoſed to wild beaſts, and the reſt to the 
cruelty of the enemy. Thoſe who were ſick and 
wounded conjured them, with tears, to take them a- 
long with the army, and held by their cloaths when 
they were going; or elſe, dragging themſelves after 
them, followed them as far as their ſtrength would 
permit; and, when this failed, they had recourſe to 
tears, ſighs, imprecations; and ſending up towards 
heaven plaintive and dying groans, they called upon 
the gods as well as men to avenge their cruelty, whillt 
every place echoed with lamentations. 
The whole army was in as deplorable a condition. 
All men were ſeized with the deepeſt melancholy. 
They were inwardly tortured with rage and anguiſh, 
when they repreſented to themſelves the greatneſs from 
which they were fallen, the extreme miſery to which 
they were reduced, and the {till greater evils from 
which they foreſaw it would be impoſſible for them 
to eſcape. They could not bear the compariſon for e- 
ver preſent in their thoughts, of the triumphant ſtate 
in which they had left Athens, in the midſt of the 
good wiſhes and acclamations of the people ; with the 
ignominy of their retreat, aggravated by the cries and 
imprecations of their relations and fellow- citizens. 
But the moſt melancholy part of the ſpectacle, and 
that which moſt deſerved compaſſion, was Nicias. 
Dejected and worn out by a tedious illneſs ; deprived 
of the moſt neceſſary things, at a time when his age 
and infirmities required them moſt ; pierced, not only 
with his private” grief, but with that of others, all 
which preyed upon his heart; this great man, ſupe- 
rior to all his evils, thought of nothing but how he 
might beſt comfort his ſoldiers, and revive their cou- 
; rage. 
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rage. He ran up and down in all places, crying aloud, 
that matters were not yet deſperate, and that other 
armies had eſcaped from greater dangers ; that they 
ought not to accuſe themſelves, or grieve too immode- 
rately, for misfortunes which they had not occaſioned; 
that if they had offended ſome god, his vengeance 
muſt be ſatiated by this time; that fortune, after ha- 
ving ſo long favoured the enemy, would at laſt be tired 
of perſecuting them; that their bravery and their 
numbers made them ſtill formidable, (being till near 
forty thouſand ſtrong) ; that no city in Sicily would 
be able to withſtand them, nor prevent their ſettling 
where-ever they might think proper; that they had 
no more to do, but to take care ſeverally of them- 
ſelves, and march in good order; that by a prudent 
and courageous retreat, which was now become their 
only reſource, they would not only fave themſelves, 
but alſo their country, and enable it to recover its 
former grandeur, 
The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up 
in the form of a phalanx ; the firſt being commanded 
by Nicias, and the ſecond by Demoſthenes, with the 


baggage in the centre. Being come to the river Ana- 


pis, they forced the paſſage, and afterwards were 
charged by all the enemy's cavalry, as well as archers, 
who diſcharged perpetually upon them. They were 
annoyed in this manner during ſeveral days march; e- 
very one of the. paſſes being guarded, and the Athe- 
nians being obliged to diſpute every inch of their way. 
The enemy did not care to hazard a battle againſt an 
army which deſpair. alone might render invincible ; 
and, the inſtant the Athenians preſented the Syracu- 
ſans battle, the latter retired ; but whenever the for- 
mer would proceed in their march, they advanced and 
charged them in their retreat. 

Demoſthenes and Nicias, ſeeing the miſerable con- 
dition to which the troops were reduced, being in ex- 
treme want of proviſions, and great numbers of them 
wounded, judged it adviſable to retire towards the ſea, 


by 
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by a quite contrary way from that in which they then 
marched, and to make directly for Camarina and Gela, 
inſtead of proceeding to Catana, as they firſt intended, 
They ſet out in the night, after lighting a great number 
of fires. The retreat was made in great confuſion and 
diſorder, as generally happens to great armies in the 
gloomy horrors of the night, eſpecially when the ene- 
my is not far off. However, the vanguard, com- 
manded by Nicias, came forward in good order; but 
above half the rearguard, with Demoſthenes at their 
head, ſeparated from the main body, and loſt their way. 
On the next day the Syracuſans, who, off the report 
of their retreat, had marched with the utmoſt dili- 

ence, came up with him about noon ; and having 
urrounded him with their horſe, they drove him into 
a narrow place incloſed with a wall, where his ſoldiers 
fought like lions. Perceiving, at the cloſe of the day, 


that they were oppreſſed with the fatigue, and cover- 


ed with wounds, they gave the iſlanders leave to retire, 
which ſome of them accepted ; and afterwards ſpared 
the lives of the reſt, who 83 at diſcretion wita 
| Demoſthenes, after having ſtipulated, that they ſhould 

not be put to death, nor Ee to perpetual impri- 
ſonment. About ſix thouſand ſoldiers ſurrendered on 
theſe conditions. 

Nicias arrived the ſame evening at the river Eri- 
neus, and paſling it, incamped on a mountain, where 
the enemy came up with him the next day, and ſum- 
moned him to ſurrender at diſcretion, as Demoſthenes 
had done. Nicias could not perſuade himſelf at firſt, 
that what they told him concerning that general was 
true, and therefore deſired leave to ſend ſome horſe 
for information. Upon their returning with the news 
that Demoſthenes had really ſurrendered in that man- 
ner, Nicias offered to pay the expences of the war, 
upon condition that they would permit him to leave the 
country with his forces, and to give as many Atheni- 
ans for hoſtages, as they ſhould be obliged to pay ta - 


lents. But the enemy rejected this propoſal with diſ- 
— dain 
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1 dain and inſolence, and renewed the attack. Nicias, © - 
: though in abſolute want of all things, however ſuſtained 
; the charge the whole night, and marched towards the 
r river Aſmarus. When they were got to the banks of 
J it, the Syracuſans, advancing up to them, threw moſt 
2 of them into the ſtream ; the reſt having already plun- 
, ged voluntarily into it to quench their thirſt. Here 


2 the greateſt and moſt bloody havock was made, the 
t poor wretches being butchered without the leaſt pity as 
r they were drinking. Nicias, finding all loſt, and un- 
. able to bear this diimal ſpectacle, ſurrendered at diſere- 
t tion ; upon condition that Gylippus ſhould diſcontinue 
= BW the fight, and ſpare the reſt of his army. A great num» 
9 ber were killed, and more taken priſoners, ſo that all 
0 Sicily was filled with them. ) The Athenians ſeemed 
8 to have been diſpleaſed with cheir general, for ſurren- 
, dering in this manner at diſcretion ;' and, for this rea- 
— ſon, his name was omitted in a public monument, on 
>, which was ingraved the names of thoſe commanders 
d who had loſt their lives in fighting for their country. 
a The victors adorned, with the arms taken from the 
d priſoners, the fineſt and largeſt trees they could find on 
A the banks of the rivers, and made a kind of trophies 
n of theſe trees; when crowning themſelves with cha 
lets of flowers, dreſſing their horſes in the richeſt ca- 
' pariſons, and cropping thoſe of their enemies, they en- 
e tered triumphantly into Sy racuſe, after having happily 
1 terminated the moſt conſiderable war in which they had 
8 ever been engaged with the Greeks; and won, by 
t, their ſtrength and valour, a moſt ſignal and moſt com- 
18 plete victory. The next day a council was held, to 
ſe deliberate on what was to be done with the priſoners. 
58 Diocles, one of the leaders of greateſt authority among 
the the people, propoſed, that all the Athenians, who 
r, were born of free parents, and all ſuch Sicilians as had 
le Joined with them, ſhould be impriſoned, and only rwo 
1. meaſures of flour, and one of water given them daily; 


a that the ſlaves and all the allies ſhould be publicly ſold; 
f- (Cf) Pauſan. |. 1. p. 56+ | 
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and that the two Athenian generals ſhould be firſt 


ſcourged with rods, and afterwards put to death. 


(g) This laſt article was exceedingly diſguſted by all 
wiſe and compaſlionate Syracuſans. Hermocrates, who 
was very famous for his probity and juſtice, attempted 
to make ſome remonſtrances to the people, but they 


* would not hear him; and the ſhouts which echoed on all 


ſides, prevented him from continuing his ſpeech. At that 
inſtant an * ancient man, venerable for his great age 
and gravity, who, in this war, had loſt two ſons, the 
only heirs to his name and eſtate, made his ſervants 
carry him to the tribunal for harangues ; and the in- 
ſtant he appeared a profound ſilence was made. © You 
< here behold,” ſays he, “ an unfortunate father, who 
< has felt, more than any other Syracuſan, the fatal ef- 
« fects of this war by the death of two ſons, who 
ce formed all the conſolation, and were the only ſup- 
* ports of my old age. I cannot indeed forbear ad- 
% miring their courage and felicity, in ſacrificing, to 
e their country's welfare, a life of which they would 
< one day have been deprived by the common courſe 
te of nature: but then I cannot but be ſtrongly affected 
< with the cruel wound which their death has made in 
< my heart; nor forbear hating and deteſting the A- 
de thenians, the authors of this unhappy war, as the 


'« murderers of my children. But, however, I cannot 


& conceal one circumſtance, which is, that I am leſs 


< ſenſible to my private affliction, than to the honour 
e of my country: and I ſee it expoſed to eternal in- 
ee famy, by the barbarous advice which is now given 
<« you. The Athenians indeed merit the worſt treat- 
< ment, and every kind of puniſhment that could be 
« inflicted' on them, for ſo unjuſtly declaring war a- 
5 gainſt us; but have not the gods, the juſt avengers 
* of crimes, puniſhed them and revenged us ſufficicnt- 
e ly? When their generals laid down their arms, and 
« ſurrendered, did they not do this in the hopes of ha- 


4 ving their lives ſpared? And, if we put them to 


(2. Diod. J. 13 P- 149.— 161. . . P Nicolaus. 
| Is: death 


, 


&« death, will it be poſſible for us to avoid the juſt re- 
«proach, of our having violated the law of nations, 
&© and diſhonoured our victory by an unheard-of cru- 
« elty? How! Will you ſuffer your glory to be thus 
& Fullied in the face of the whole world; and have it 
& ſaid, that a nation, who firſt dedicated a temple in 
te their city to clemency, had not found any in yours? 


& Surely victories and triumphs do not give immortal 


ce glory to a city; but the exerciſing mercy towards 
& a vanquiſhed enemy, the uſing moderation in the 
& greateſt proſperity, and fearing to offend the gods 
* by a haughty and inſolent pride. You doubtleſs 
& have not forgot that this Nicias, whoſe fate you are 
& going to pronounce, was the very man who pleaded 
« your cauſe in the aſſembly of the Athenians, and 
tc employed all his credit and the whole power of his 
& eloquence, to diſſuade his country from imbarking 
ce in this war. Should you therefore pronounce ſen- 
ce tence of death on this worthy general, would it be 


& a juſt reward for the zeal he ſhowed for your inter- 


© eſt? With regard to myſelf, death would be leſs 
ce grievous to me, than the ſight of ſo horrid an in- 
c juſtice, committed by my countrymen and fellow- 
6 citizens.” - 

The people ſeemed moved to compaſlion at this 
ſpeech, eſpecially as, when this venerable old man firſt 
aſcended, they expected to hear him cry aloud for 
vengeance on thoſe who had brought all his calamities 
upon him, inſtead of ſuing for their pardon. But the 
enemies of the Athenians, having expatiated with 
vehemence, on the unheard-of cruelties which their 
republic had exerciſed on ſeveral cities belonging to 
their enemies, and even to their ancient allies ; the in- 
veteracy which their commanders had ſhown againſt 
Syracuſe, and the evils they would nave made it ſuffer 
had they been victorious ; the affliftions and groans of 
infinite numbers of Syracuſans, who bewailed the 
death of their children and near relations, whoſe 
manes could be appcaſed no other way than by the 
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blood of their murderers : on theſe repreſentations, 
the people returned to their ſangvinary reſolution, and 
Followed Diocles's advice in every refpett, Gylippus 
uled his utmoſt endeavours, but in vain, to have Ni. 


-— 


cias and Demoſthenes given up to him, (eſpecially as 


he had taken them), in order for him to carry them 


to Lacedemon. But his demand was rejected with a 
haughty ſcorn, and the two generals were put to death. 
All wiſe and compaſſionate men could not forbear 


\ ſhedding tears for the tragical fate of two ſuch illu- 
ſtrious perſonages ; and particularly for Nicias, who, 


of all men of his time, ſeemed leaſt to merit ſo igno- 
minious and untimely an end. When people recol- 


llected the ſpeeches and remonſtrances he had made, to 

revent this war ; and, on the other fide, when they | 
conſidered how high a regard he had always retained 
for things relating to religion; the greateſt part of | 


them were tempted to exclaim againſt Providence, in 


ſeeing that a man, who had ever ſhown the higheſt re- 


verence for the gods, and had always exerted himſelf 


to the utmoſt for their honour and worſhip, ſhould be 
ſo ill rewarded by them, and meet with no better fate | 


than the moſt abandoned wretches. But it is no won- 
der that the calamities of good men ſhould infpire the 


Heathens with ſuch thoughts, and make them murmur 
and deſpond ; ſince they did not know the holineſs of 


the Divine Being, nor the corruption of human na- 
ture. 

The priſoners were ſhut up in the mines, (priſons 
of Syracuſe), where, crouded one upon the other, 
they ſuffered incredible torments for eight months. 
Here they were for ever expoſed to the inclemencies 
of the weather ; ſcorched, in the day-time, by the 
burning rays of the ſun, or frozen, in the night, by the 


- colds of autumn ; poiſoned by the ſtench of their own 


excrements, by the carcafes of thoſe who died of their 

wounds and of ſickneſs ; in fine, worn out by hunger 

and thirſt, for their daily allowance to each was _ ; 
| {mal 
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ſmall meaſure of water, and two of meal. Thoſe 
who were taken out of this place two months after, in 
order to be ſold as flaves, (many of whom were eiti- 
zens who had concealed their condition), found a leſs 
rigorous fate. Their wiſdom, their patience, and a 
certain air of probity and modeſty, were of great ad- 
vantage to them ; for they were ſoon reſtored to their 
liberty, or met with the kindeſt and moſt generous 
treatment from their maſters. Several of them even 
owed the good uſage they met with to Euripides, the 
fineſt ſcenes of whoſe tragedies they repeated to the 
Sicilians, who were extremely fond of them; ſo that 
when they returned to their own country, they went: 
and ſaluted that poet as their deliverer ; and informed 
him of the admirable effects wrought in their favour, 
by his verſes. | | | 
Ch) The news of the defeat being carried to Athens, 
the citizens would not believe it at firſt ; and were ſo 
far from giving credit to it, that they fentenced that 
man to death who had firſt publiſhed it. But when 
it was confirmed, all the Athenians were ſeized with 
the utmoſt conſternation ; and, as if themſelves had not 
decreed the war, they vented their rage and reſent- 
ment againſt the orators who had promoted the enter- 
priſe, as well as againſt the ſoothſayers, who, by 
their oracles or ſuppoſed prodigies, had flattered them 
with the hopes of ſucceſs. They had never been re- 
duced to ſo deplorable a condition as now; having 
neither horſe, foot, money, galleys, nor mariners ; in 
a word, they were in the deepeſt deſpair, expecting 
every moment that the enemy, elate with fo great a 
victory, and ftrengthened by the revolt of the allies, 
would come and invade Athens, both by ſea and 
land, with all the forces of Peloponneſus. Cicero had 
reaſon to obſerve *, ſpeaking of the battles in the hare 


Ch) Thucyd. J. 8. p. 551.—553-; Plut. de garrulit. p. 509. 


* Hic primum opes illius civitatis victæe, comminutz, depreſſæque 
ſunt: in hoc portu Athenienſium nobilitatis, imperi, gloriæ naufragium 
factum exiſtimatur. Cic. Very. 7. n. 97. 


R r 3 bour 


Poor of Syracuſe, that it was there the troops of A- 
Mens as well as their galleys, were ruined and ſunk ; 
and that, in this harbour, the power and glory of the 
—ZAthenians were miſerably ſhipwrecked, 
The Athenians, however, did not ſuffer themſelves 
to be wholly dejected, and reſumed courage, They 
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now reſolved to raiſe money on all ſides, and to import 


timber for building of ſhips, in order to awe the allies, 


and particularly the inhabitants of the ifland of Eubcea. 


25 They retrenched all ſuperfluous expences, and eſta- 


bliſhed a new council of ancient men, who were to 


weigh and examine all affairs before they ſhould be 


propoſed tothe people. In fine, they omited nothing 
which might be of ſervice in the preſent conjuncture; 


= the alarm in which they were in, and their common 
danger, obliging every individual to be attentive to 

the neceſſities of the ſtate, and docile to all advice 
= that might promote its intereſts. 


I cannot conclude here the hiftory of the war of Pe- 
loponneſus ; and therefore am obliged, contrary to 


my intention, to refer the remainder of it to the next 


volume. The defeat of the army under Nicias was 
followed by the taking of Athens, of which the an- 


cient form of government was entirely changed by 
Lyſander. 


The End of the THIRD VOLUME. 
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